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the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
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Little Boy Blew 
T= little toy pistol is covered with rust, fh mother of a pupil in one of the Phila- 


As Good as the Rest 


SEES 


But waiting new victims it lies, 

And the little toy cannon is thick with dust 
Since it injured our little boy’s eyes; 

Time was when the little toy pistol was new 
And the cannon was passing fair; . 

Ah! that was when our Little Boy Blew 
Kicked them, and left them there. 


delphia schools had been helping her small 
daughter with the arithmetic lesson for the 
next day, and after struggling through the 
problems secured what appeared to be satis- 
factory results. Next day, when the little 
girl returned from school, the mother asked 
with some curiosity: 

““Were your oonieme all correct, Dear?” 

“No, Momma, they were every one wrong,” 
replied the child. 

‘*All wrong?” repeated the amazed mother. 
‘“Oh, I’m so sorry.” 

‘““Well, Mamma,” said the little one consol- 
ingly, ‘‘you needn’t worry. All the other 
little girls’ mammas had them wrong, too.” 


KRG 


‘Now don’t let me see you again,” he said 
At the end of that day of noise. 

When we bore him off to the hospital bed 
’Mong the rest of the injured boys. 

And as he lay groaning the doctor strong 
Took charge of our Little Boy Blew. 

Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 
But his face bears scars not a few. 








Awaiting some other Boy Blew they stand 
Each day in the same old place, 

Tetanus germs they would put in his hand 
And powder marks on his face. 

And they wonder, as waiting the long years 

through 

On each Fourth of July, with its blare, 

Why they are hated by Little Boy Blew 
Since he kicked them and left them there. 
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Light on the Kitten Question 


Y TWO small sons were discussing the 

arrival of a baby sister and also a litter of 
kittens. Paul (aged four) said to Robert (aged 
six): ‘‘Where a you s’pose these kittens 
came from? Did the stork bring them just 
like he did baby sister?” 











The Hero 


SSS RES 


oe I wish to make your daughter my wife,” 
said the young man. 





N Robert answered in disgust: ‘‘Of course The old man hesitated. ‘‘Hadn’t you bet- 
not, goosie, storks couldn’t bring kittens— ter see her mother first?” he asked gently, 

a4 God made them. He said ‘Let there be after thinking a moment. 

“4 kittens,’ and there was kittens.” “‘T’ve seen her mother, and it doesn’t make 

?| any difference—I’ll take the chances,” ex- 

yj Still Room for Doubt — the youth with all the ardor of honest 

M4 ove. 


WESTERN editor of National repute who 

had a sincere love for real art was talking 
to a crowd of newspaper men at one of the 
New York clubs the other evening on what 
he classed as ‘‘scamped” work—so-called 
impressionistic pictures that were merely 
rough and hurried sketches, and so-called 
portraits that bore no true likeness to their 
originals. 

‘*As an instance,” said he, ‘‘I know a man 
here in New York who had his portrait 
painted last year. It cost him four thousand 
dollars, and he was very proud of it. When 
it came he showed it to the cook. 


Not a Bit Left 


“ HERE’S your luggage, Mike?” asked an 
employer of the new man-of-all-work 

upon his arrival. 

‘*Lost, sur,’”’ said Mike. 

‘‘Lost? All your luggage?” 

“‘Ivery bit of it, sur,” replied Mike. 

“But how did it happen?” asked the em- 
ployer. 

‘*The divil of a cork came out, sur,’”’ an- 
swered Mike. 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Thinas of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


The Sex Question 


fb office boy sat in the corner, busily en- 
gaged in reading a book. Strange to say it 
was not ‘‘The Adventures of Bunco jim,” 
“Daisy Dean, the Demon Detective,” nor 
even a thrilling narrative of more or less 
correct life on the plains. He was reading 
Shakespeare. 

An expression of peace and joy was on his 
face that caused those who knew him to won- 
der if he had at last experienced a change of 
heart. His eyes sparkled and his whole ex- 
pression was one of happiness. Finally he 
turned to a worker at another desk. 

“Say, Jim,” he said, ‘‘I’ve got a question 
for you. Did you ever read Shakespeare?” 

‘*Yep,” was the reply. 

“‘And d’yer know what he talks about?” 

Yep,’ 

“Den maybe you can help me.” 

‘“What is it?” 

‘“Well, I want to know which was de man, 
Romeo or Juliet?” 


She was an Emetic 


a. MACY discovered her English maid 
very ill, and beside the bed a huge bottle 
of medicine. 

‘Harriet, why didn’t you let me get a doctor 
instead of taking this horrid stuff? How 
much did you take?” 

“Well, doctors come ’igh. Besides, they 
used hit fer th’ children w’ere I wunst lived. 
I went by th’ directions. They said ten drops 
fer a hinfant, thirty drops fer a hadult an’ a 
tablespoonful fer a hemetic. I knew I wuzn’t 
a hinfant ner a hadult, so I must be a hemetic. 
’Owever, th’ pesky stuff ’as purty nigh turned 
me hinside hout.”’ 


In Spite of It 


HE wife of a new member of Congress was 

much distressed by the unexpected appear- 
ance of an old sweetheart of her daughter— 
a big, good-natured son of the West, though 
of a rather crude exterior. 

‘*Alice,’”’ said the mother one day, ‘‘I don’t 
understand how you can put up with Jim, 
now that you’ve been associating with so 
many fine young men in the East. I should 
think he would grate on you. Don’t you find 
him a little rough?” 

‘Yes, Ma,” answered she, blushing. ‘‘And 
yet Jim tells me that he shaves every day!” 
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One More Unfortunate 


‘““PDSHAW!” exclaimed Miss Yerner impa- 
tiently, ‘‘I’m sure we’ll miss the opening 

number. We’ve waited a good many minutes 
for that mother of mine.” 

‘Hours, I should say,” Mr. Sloman retorted 
rather crossly. 

“‘Ours? Oh, George!” she cried, and laid 
her blushing cheek upon his shirt-front. 





Fine Distinctions 


O MERE man can hope to understand the 
principles which govern feminine fashions. 

A man went with his wife while she bought 
some dress goods. 

“This stuff,” he said, ‘‘is pretty and would 
make you a good dress.” 

“That!” said the wife in contempt. 
body is wearing that now!” 

‘*Then how about this?” asked the hus- 
band, indicating another sort. 

“*Oh, that wouldn’t do at all. Everybody’s 
wearing that!” 


“No- 


Room and Board for Single Gentleman 
“S?; BELINDA, I hear you and ‘Doc’ 


have parted company. Couldn’t you 
get along?” 

‘“*No’um, we couldn’t. Least, I couldn’t. 
D’ye know that lowdown nigger just ma’ied 
me fo’ my money?” 

‘*No?” I said. 

**Yas’m. He saw all them things in my 
pa’lor, silber butter-dishes and crayon por- 
traits that you and the othe’ white ladies gi’ 
me, and he just thought he was goin’ to set 
in there and smoke while I washed and 
ined. And I had a big burial insurance, too, 

and he knowed that. So I jes natchully 

tu’ned him out.” 
“Yes,” I said. ‘*But I thought I saw 
him going in your back gate last week.” 
“‘Oh, to be sure! He’s ’round, but he’s 
jes’ boa’din’ with me now.” 


On the Verge 


WOMAN and her daughter were at sea 
during rough weather. Aftera silence 
of some time the mother asked: ‘‘Are you 
seasick, Dear?” 
‘*No, I think not,” replied the daughter; 
‘*but I’d hate to yawn.” 


Johnny’s Definition 


as HAT is the meaning of the word 
tantalizing?” asked his teacher. 
‘*Please, ma’am,” spoke up little Johnny 
Holcomb, ‘‘it means a circus procession 
passing the school and the pupils not 
allowed to look out.” 





Time is Money 


WO Irishmen were in a city bank wait- 

ing their turn at the cashier’s window. 

‘“‘This reminds me of Finnegan,’’ re- 
marked one. 

‘‘What about 
other. 

‘Tis a story that Finnegan died, and 
when he greeted Saint Peter he said: ‘It’s 
a foine job you’ve had here for a long time.’ 

‘**Well, Finnegan,’ said Saint Peter, 
‘here we count a million years as a minute 
and a million dollars as a cent!’ 

***Ah!’ said Finnegan, ‘I’m needing cash. 
Lend me a cent.’ 

***Sure,’ says Peter; ‘just wait a minute.’ ” 


Finnegan?” asked the 
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No matter whether you bathe in the morning 
or at night, in warm water or cold, you should use 
Ivory Soap. 


It floats. It is pure. It lathers freely. It rinses 
easily. It cleans! 


Can you think of any other qualities that a bath 
soap should have? 


Ivory Soap tee ew ew we we At Floats. 
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Editorial 





~——| FLY’S favorite food is what the human being discards and revolts 
| at: garbage, animal and human excrement, and every form of de- 
A caying matter. Its favorite haunt is the manure-heap and the 
—— garbage-pail. It walks over this mess, and with its feet and legs 
laden with what sticks to them it comes into our houses and walks on our 
food, in our milk and on the tender skin of a baby. It has been estimated 
that a fly just back from its favorite haunts, at the height of the summer, 
carries on its feet more dangerous germs than have ever been found ina 
single drop of the worst city milk. By this very simple means the fly was 
found last summer in New York City to have been the direct cause of 
thousands of fatal cases of dysentery, cholera infantum and typhoid fever 
with babies. For a long time it was believed that hot weather was re- 
sponsible for the deaths of so many infants during summer: now we know 
better. Undoubtedly the heat, and all that goes with it, is disastrous to a 
good many children, but the fly is now recognized as a far greater and more 
serious factor, second only, even if it be that, to polluted water or milk. 














THE FLY CAN BE GOT RID OF. This fact was proved in 
England, where, fifty years ago, flies were a nuisance and 
as great a danger as they are now in America. Today, 
broadly speaking, England is so thoroughly rid of flies that 





How to the English rarely screen their houses. How did the 
Get Rid English do it?) As we must do it: by each family keeping 

cI its house clean. Screens will keep flies out of a house and 
of Flies 








fly-paper will kill them. But neither gets at the cause. 
There is only one way to do away with flies, and that is to 
keep clean the places where they breed and love to feed. 

Manure-heaps of horses or cattle should be kept in covered pits, bins or 
fly-proof closets, and stables and pens must be kept clean of manure. 

Outside lavatories should be kept clean and all excrement covered up 
or drenched with poisons, lime or oil. 

Kitchen refuse should be placed in closed, cleanly kept garbage-cans. 

All decaying matter should be buried or burned. 

All receptacles, such as cuspidors, should be kept clean. 

Until we are clean ourselves we cannot keep healthy, and until we keep 
our houses clean we cannot keep away the flies. 

If there are flies around or in your house either you or your neighbor 
is careless with regard to absolute cleanliness. And until the flies are got 
rid of, as they can be with care and watchfulness, a positive danger to your 
own health and the health of your wife and children confronts you. 








| *LET ME SEE How SHE TREATS A WAITER,” said a 
mother to a son about the girl with whom he was in love, 
‘and I will tell you what kind of a girl she is.”” And never 
did a mother point to a truer and surer index to character. 








The Girl The girl who scorns to say “ please” to a waiter or waitress, 
asesh ie and who will not even grant the pleasant human tone to 


the one who serves her, is the type to whom, in large part, 
| we are today indebted for our mixed-up and _ harassing 
* “servant problem” and our unjust, world-wide reputation 
as a people without manners. Many a girl who serves is, in her finer 
feelings, the superior of the one she is serving, and the quiet dignity of the 
waitress receiving the domineering order of some ill-bred young girl is a 
picture well known to all who have lived in hotels. It is a pity that such 
a girl cannot realize how unerringly she thus reveals herself, and often to 
the very one whom she is particularly anxious to delude. 


| Waitress 
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~} FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL the keeping of boarders has 
been a common occupation among women: often a sordid 
and dreary business, the employment of helpless widows. 
- But it is an opportunity for human service. Capable and 
energetic women who are looking about for some effective 
use of their time may well consider it as one of the prom- 
ising professions. For a boarding-house is the next best 
thing to home itself. It is a substitute for the comfort and 
protection and joy of the life of the family. The woman 
who is at the head of such a household is in the place of a mother. 

This is notably true in an academic town, where boys and girls are away 
from home for the first time. ‘To o provide them with food and towels is to 
meet the least of their necessities. “They need human interest and friendly 
counsel and words in season. T he woman who can provide these blessings 
aright does the work of the ministry. Where there is a considerable district 
of such detached persons —students or clerks or mill workers—such a 
boarding-house, with spacious living-rooms and opportunity not only for 
eating, but for music and dancing as well, is an oasis. A company of con- 
siderate people who will rent a place in such a neighborhood, furnish i 
simply and attractively, enlist a strong, interested and influential woman as 
house-mother, and open it at a reasonable charge to girls who need it, will 
make an effective addition to the social forces of a town. 


| Keeping 
Boarders for | 
| the Public 











THE WOMAN’S WASHROOM IN THE SLEEPING-CAR had 
the usual appearance after six or eight women have washed, 
dressed and combed their hair. One washbowl was rimmed 
around on the inside with the ‘“ high-water mark” of dirty 





“ After Me suds: its top was splashed with water: there were the usual 
| what hair combings near the lathered soap. It was messy and 
repulsive—as most women leave sleeping-car washbowls. 








| ” ; , as 
! Matters? Another washbowl had its dirty water in it, and the user 


had left the room! But the third bowl, just used by another 
woman, was clean and dry and inviting: not a suggestion remained of its 
use: everything about the bowl, the stand and the soap was tidy and sweet. 
Two women came in, looked at the tidy bowl and stand, and said: ‘That 
was a gentlewoman.” 

We do not realize how in these little things we all leave traces of our 
characters which mark the way behind us as surely and truly as if we had 
written ourselves out to those who follow. ‘There are few more unmistakable 
evidences of gentle breeding than those we find expressed in thoughtfulness 
for ‘“‘those who follow ’’—the spirit that considers “the next to come.” One 
sees little glints of its shining every once in a while in life’s smallest 
commonplaces: the look behind to see who follows through the swinging 
door; the quiet concern of the comfortably seated to see if by moving closer 
together room cannot be made for one who stands: the look over the shoulder 
to see if we are standing in the way of others or blocking a passage. “ After 
us the deluge,” said Louis XV. ‘“ After me what matters?” is the slogan of 
the underbred. But the evident thought of a stranger for us, whom she 
does not know, always touches the best in us and makes it glow. 








LAST SUMMER THE PEOPLE of Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, got disgusted with the billboards and advertising 
signs that defaced the landscape of their town and decided 
to get rid of the disfigurements. ‘Two organizations took 
| Beautifying hold: one of adults and one of children. Business men 
and firms who advertised on the billboards were approached 
and persuaded to discontinue this method of advertising. 
Those who contemplated using billboards were dissuaded 
from doing so. Every approach was made in a courteous 
spirit. Within five months practically every billboard came down, and today 
the landscape in this beautiful suburb is free of advertising devices. 

What this self-respecting community has so well done other communities 
can do. How the face of America would be changed if we would all take a 
simple but effective part in this means of beautification! 





| the Face 
| of America 
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Two GIRLS WERE CHATTING IN A STREET CAR. “What 

re you going to give up for Lent?” asked one. The other 
laughed. ‘‘Some of my pet expressions,” she said. ‘The 
| bright good humor of the reply, its aptness, and the real 
Our | girlish seriousness underneath the fun, made one auditor 
Pet | carry home the fragment of conversation, pondering it for 
= purposes of self-improvement. Afterward it was repeated 
to several groups of persons and found instant response 
with every one who heard it. The first thought of each 
person who heard it seemed to be of the annoying extreme to which some 
one he knew carried the use of a “ pet expression.” ‘Then self-examination 
began. Some asked friends to watch their conversation for tedious repeti- 
tions of which they themselves were unconscious. One woman discovered 
herself to have a most annoying addiction to “ Don’t you know?” A friend 
who “counted” for her caught her saying it forty-seven times in half an 
hour. Another found she had a way of prefacing all sorts of remarks, even 
the most ordinary, with “ Listen!” or “ Listen to me!’ A woman of cultiva- 
tion was astonished to learn that she had fallen into a habit of using 
‘‘Uh-huh” for an affirmative, instead of “ Yes.” Some people, taking 
account, found that they were answering all kinds of questions with “Sure!” 
So one girl’s resolution bore a great deal of good fruit in one community. 





Expressions 





i 








de I WISH THAT EVERY MOTHERIN AMERICA, and especially 

| CA every young mother, would spend seventy-five cents and 
Pees make herself a present of a little book called “The 
Education of the Child,” by Ellen Key. This book consists 
A Great of a single chapter taken out of Ellen Key’s great book 
Litt! “ The Century of the Child,” which has gone through some 
| mesg | twenty editions in Germany and has been a in 
Book several other European countries. Here in eighty-five 
small pages is a veritable encyclopadia of guidance and 

wisdom for every young mother who seeks to know the child-nature—so 


far as it can be known—how it should be dealt with, and what are the sanest 
methods in the bringing up of a child. How much bodily and mental 
suffering would be spared our children if parents could only understand 
what it really means to bring up a child! Here is a great little book that 


makes such an understanding possible, and at a price within the reach of all. 
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and Canada, to Japan, Egypt, 
g India andtheCanary Islands; 
Ss but he had never been to a hydro- 
' pathic establishment, and the idea 
» repelled him. He was, in one re- 
-; gard, a shy man—his mother was 
*, his only woman friend. And this 
not from any misogynist streak, 
Lae ee but from a certain clean reverence 


H: HAD been to South Africa 


. a in him that made him set woman 
\, Ye 3 * on a pedestal—and leave her there, 
< “ x ~ . 
ea Yh. 2 eer perhaps from an unconscious fear 
ex, 4 « Avg Seer 
CME ae haalatee o lest—seen closely—her divinit 
is, Ae y y. 


cet might prove a delusion. Visions 
of pretty girls beautifully dressed, 
not to be avoided, living in the same house with him, break- 
ing in on a reserve that he reserved to himself the right to 
break some day—for the one woman, when he should meet 
her: these revolted him. His mother was not wholly to be 
trusted in these matters. She had shown before now a dis- 
position to invite nice girls to the house and throw them at 
his head—a want of tact excusable in her, for he was the 
heir to estates and to a name too honored in the past to 
be allowed to leave the future blank of it. He felt, in face 
of the hydropathic establishment, like a wild creature in 
face of a trap. Yet the thing, trap or no trap, had to be 
faced. His mother insisted. 

“TI am right sometimes, even if I am your mother,” she 
said. ‘If you had only consulted me this would never have 
happened. Wild duck indeed!” 

“I’ve often lain out all night before,’”’ said he, ‘‘and taken 
no harm.” 

““Not when you’d just come back from India,”’ she said. 
“‘An open boat and those nasty, swampy Broads—enough 
to give you rheumatic fever fifty times over.” 

“I should get strong much sooner at home here with you,” 
he pleaded, adding: ‘In point of fact, I’m perfectly well as 
it is.” 

“My dear—you’re my patient. I’ve nursed you through 
it. And now we must complete the cure. Doctor Sutton 
has just the place. You remember him when you were a 
little boy. He used to cut figures out of turnips for you.” 

‘And a pretty figure I shall cut—a strong, healthy, beef- 
eating chap among all the muffled-up old invalids.” 

“T don’t suppose they’ll all be old,” said the mother, “‘or all 
muffled,’’ and he shuddered. ‘‘And what you want is build- 
ing up. It’s quite settled. Because, you see, Dear, if you 
don’t go I sha’n’t go. And the doctor says I want a change.” 

This settled it and they went. 


46 That hydropathic establishment perches in a high hol- 
low between moor and valley, and blinks with its many win- 
dows at the rising and the setting sun. It knows the ecstasy 
of the free wind in its face, and the quiet, sheltered peace 
of great gardehs about its feet. 

The young man admitted, as the carriage turned in at the 
lodge gate, that the place was ‘not half bad.” 

“The gardens are like a romantic landscape—like a 
Watteau,” he said. ‘All those lakes and statues and weep- 
ing willows.” 

‘“*The house is beautiful, too,’ she said. “It was old 
Lord Pentland’s place, and when he died they sold it.’””. The 
drive curving brought it into view. ‘It’s like an Italian 
palace, isn’t it?” 

It was. Its long, white, many-windowed facade stood up 
flat-roofed from piled terraces that led by curved steps to 
the rose gardens. The invalid looked on it all and saw that 
it was good. Also, he greatly desired the hour of dinner, 
for he was healthily hungry. It was the mother who at the 
last moment was too tired to go down to dinner and was 
served in her own room, at a western window looking down 
on the age-old bowling green. 

“It is pretty. I am enjoying myself so much,” she told 
him when he came up after dinner. ‘ And tell me, what were 
the people at dinner like?”’ 

** Just like other people,” he said, “except the woman oppo- 
site me—a sort of nun, by her dress: she had a face like a 
hatchet of the flint age—and the girl who was with her.” 

“Was the girl hatchety, too?’”’ 

““My dear Mother, I wish you’d seen her. You will 
tomorrow, of course. It’s something for you to live for. 
She’s the most beautiful person I’ve ever seen. Tall and 
dark, and the loveliest eyes, and her face like a wild rose.” 

‘“‘An artificial rose?’’ the mother asked. 

“*Vou’ll see, tomorrow.” 

‘Did you speak to her?’’ she asked, well knowing that he 
had not. 

‘‘No,” he said. ‘‘Couldn’t have if I had wanted to. Her 
duenna would have seen to that. But she spoke to me. 
Asked me for the salt. A voice like a dream.” 

‘“‘[ expect you and she will be great friends,’ was the 
mother’s next move—a false one. 

“Oh, no,” he said. ‘I’mcontent to admire at a distance.” 

“But you think you'll like being here?” 

“Oh, I shall like it all right enough.” 


N27 _He was awakened next morning by the flood of June 
sunshine and the sound of a gong. While the valet moved 
about his room he lay a moment, turning over the cud of 
remembrance. , 

“Ye gods! what a dream!” he said. 

When his mother asked. him how he had slept he said: 
“Likeatop. ButI dreamed. By Jove! I haven’t dreamed 
so distinctly since | wasa kiddie. I dreamed about that girl.” 

“What did you dream ?”’ 

“Oh, the most romantic nonsense—serenades under her 
window, and so on. All sorts of wild stuff.” 


THE DREAM GARDEN 
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As he spoke his words sounded in his ears a treason and a 
sacrilege. For his dream had been this: 

He dreamed that he awakened in his room at the hotel and 
lay looking at its unfamiliar lines—at the shadowy depths 
of curtain—the shape of the window and its panes lying 
traced in moonlight on its floor. And so real was the dream 
that at first he thought it to be a real awakening. It was 
only afterward that he perceived it to be a dream. 

He lay there looking at the moonlight, and presently got 
up and went to the window to look out at the ‘‘romantic 
landscape”’ painted in gray and white and black. The 
winding walks among massed shrubberies, the willows droop- 
ing over statues and busts, the fountains set in smooth gray 
sward—he saw all the garden in his dream as plainly as he 
had seen it in yesterday’s waking hour. More plainly, for 
now he noticed things that afterward he could not remem- 
ber to have before observed. That white-pillared temple, 
reminiscent of the Temple of Love in the gardens of the 
Trianon—the waterfall looping silvery down the hillside. 
The night was breathlessly warm and the garden beckoned. 
He went out through the French windows to a little stone 
balcony with a flat balustrade. He was quite reasonable 
and thoughtful in the dream. He meant to get to the gar- 
den, to wander in its cool shadows and across its moon- 
whitened glades, but he did not mean to run any risk of 
catching cold. So reasonable was he that he put on flannels 
and a sweater. Also, he did not mean to disturb the house. 
Therefore, he did not go out through doors and passages 
opposed by chains, bolts and locks, but climbed down from 
his balcony by the help of the giant wistaria that knotted 
itself there, set foot on the terrace and walked away quietly 
under yew trees which, curved and clipped, made a dark 
archway. Through this he came out into the garden. The 
garden was very large—very beautiful. It seemed that he 
walked there happily for a long time before sleep began to 
draw near, caressing him with promises of rest. 


ZH He turned toward the house and was near enough to 
be gazing up at its noble front before the doubt stung, 
sudden and sharp like a whiplash—which was his window? 

The one with the balcony, obviously. 

Yes; but there were at least half a dozen windows with 
balconies, and the deceitful wistaria wreathed each and all. 
He tried to remember how the landscape had looked from 
his window and moved hither and thither, contemplating. 

The Temple of Love—yes—just so it had seemed when 
he first gazed out upon it. It seemed in his dream to be 
extremely important that he should find his own window 
again, for as yet, you will understand, the dream had not 
begun to be really dreamlike. It began to be that when he 
had scaled the selected balcony, surmounted the wistaria 
and faced the window of a room. For he perceived that it 
was not his room. Its window was not a French window, 
but the ordinary English kind with a proper windowsill. 
Some one was leaning out of it among scented stars of 
jasmine—some one with all the air of having a perfect right 
to be where she was. It was the girl of the table d’héte— 
dressed in soft whiteness, with her hair coiled low. 

She spoke at once, amazingly. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she said. And it was then 
that he knew it wasa dream. For he dreamed that he loved 
her, and he had never loved a woman. “I’ve been watching 
you in and out of the trees,”’ she said. ‘‘I wanted to come 
out, too—but haven’t you noticed if you try to make things 
happen in dreams you wake up? So I just waited.” 

“‘T didn’t know it was a dream,” he said stupidly. 

“I thought you looked so interesting at dinner,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Isn’t it silly that in real life you mustn’t speak to 
interesting-looking people unless you’ve been introduced ?” 

“Very silly,” he said, and added, ‘‘ Have you been dream- 
ing long?”’ conversationally, as one who should say: ‘‘ Have 
you been to Paris lately?” 

“TI always dream,” she answered. ‘Tonight I dreamed 
about old houses and a secret passage, and it led to a stable 
yard where they were harnessing a pair of griffins to a 
hansom cab, and I went through the door into the stable, 
and it was my own room instead, and I went to the window 
and saw you. It feels just as if you were real. Only, then 
we shouldn’t be talking here like this, should we?”’ 


ES He was very near her, and she was more beautiful 
thus seen. And she looked at him with eyes that he seemed 
to know very well indeed. 

rT] " ’ : 

I must have dreamed of you before,” said he. 

“But it’s I who am dreaming,” she said. ‘Only I don’t 
want to remember that, or I shall wake up. I’d rather pre- 
tend it’s real.” 

“It’s I who am dreaming,” he said; ‘perhaps she is 
dreaming the same thing. Only she can’t know that.” 

“Who?” 

“The girl I’m dreaming about. : You bs 

The ordinary correctitudes are not demanded in dreams. 
Shesmiled at him with, as it seemed, all her heart in her eyes. 

“May I touch your hand?” he said. And in the dream it 
seemed the only natural thing to say. 

‘“‘It may wake me’’—but she gave it. It was smooth and 
soft, warm in the palm and chill at the slender finger-tips. 
He held it gently. 

“‘T think I wanted to speak to you at dinner,”’ he said. 
‘And even after this I sha’n’t dare. I shall see you tomor- 
row and you won’t know me.”’ 

“It’s you who won’t know me,”’ she said. 

Then he said: ‘‘But suppose this were real. 
Yet, of course, unless 





we shouldn’t be here, hand 
in hand, unless we were lovers. Should we?” 

“No,” she said; ‘that’s why dreams are so beautiful. 
One hasn’t to define things.” 

“You may wander in beautiful gardens and it’s not tres- 
passing. You may go through orchards and gather the 
fruit and it’s not stealing. You may hold a hand like this— 
and it’s not forbidden.”’ 

“I often wonder who makes the rules,’”’ she said. “I 
knew we should like each other the moment I saw you— 
but, of course, I couldn’t say sothere. So I said: ‘May I 
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have the salt?’ That really meant: 
‘like you very much.’” 

“And I didn’t say anything. 
And I think that must have meant: 
‘I like you very, very, very much.’ 
I should like to stay here forever, 
holding your hand.’ 

“‘T should like you to stay, too,” 
she said simply. 

“But I want to kiss the hand. 
May I?” It was an unnatural 
dream, he thought even then. 

‘‘Why not?”’ she answered, still 
with a magnificent simplicity. 

So he kissed it—then he let it 
go and his arm lay close to hers 
on the windowsill. Their eyes met 
and the meeting was long—so long and so intimate that at 
last he moved to draw her to him. 

She drew back and breathed softly: ‘‘No, no—not yet. 
There will be nothing left for next time.” 

‘Suppose there never is a next time?” 

“There must be. And if there isn’t . . . well, isn’t 
a dream like this worth while, even if it should be the last ?”’ 

‘But you love me,” he whispered. 

“‘Oh, yes,” she answered; ‘‘and I am glad you love me.” 

Again their eyes met and their hands, and the scent of the 
jasmine around her window was heavyand sweet in hisdream. 

“T shall never be able to tell you of this—when I am 
awake,”’ he said, and knew he spoke the truth. 

“And I . Oh! I don’t want to think of the other 
you, the real one,” she said. ‘‘ This one is mine, isn’t it?” 

“How shall I bear it when I wake up?” 

“It is my dream,” she insisted. 

“When you wake up, then. If only this dream could last 
and we could stay here, just as we are, always! How beauti- 
ful you are, and how very, very dear! I must have loved 
you all my life without knowing it. If only the dream could 
last forever,” he whispered. 

“Tf only it could!”’ she sighed. 

It did not last another moment. It broke up in confu- 
sion, as dreams will. A voice called in the garden, disturbing 
its peace. There were lights like big will-o’-the-wisps— 
—then the doctor and a nurse-woman blundered into the 
dream. He shut his eyes—and when he opened them again 
it was morning and he was saying: 

“Ye gods! what a dream!” 


246 Do you wonder that he could not meet at breakfast 
the eyes of the lady with whom his dreams had taken such 
unwarrantable freedoms? He saw that she was there, fresh 
and sweet as the morning. He saw the hands he had 
dreamed of holding in his, the hair now piled high on the 
graceful head. Once, when that head was turned away, he 
glanced at her. Probably she was a quite ordinary young 
woman in real life. In real life they would probably have 
nothing in common. In the dream, though they had only 
spoken of love, he had not doubted but that their hopes, 
beliefs, aspirations, would fit each other as the key fits the 
lock, as the sword fits the scabbard. 

He went out for a walk over wide moors that soothed like 
sleep itself, and at dinner he kept his eyes for his plate. 

‘Sleep well last night ?’’ the doctor asked him later. 

‘“‘Splendidly.” 

“‘Any dreams? You used to be a rare chap for dreams 
when you were a kiddie.” 

“Ves, I did dream—rather remarkable dreams.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor; ‘‘the change of air, perhaps.” 

That night the young man dreamed that he woke and 
tried to go out to the lady of his love. But there were bars 
to the window. In the morning he noticed that there were 
sockets for screws at even intervals in the window-frame. 
Evidently there had once been bars. Odd that he should 
have dreamed of them. 

On the second evening his mother, who had been busy 
making acquaintances, introduced him to the girl. They 
exchanged a few uninteresting words and she was drawn 
away by the flint-faced aunt. He wondered afterward if he 
had been too cold, too detached. She had looked at him, he 
thought, a little curiously. Had he, in his anxiety not to let 
the dream too warmly color reality, been more cold even 
than common courtesy? Well, it was better than the reverse 
would have been. He must be careful. If he saw much of 
her he would remember the dream too vividly for safety. 
He must avoid her as much as possible in the day. And 
night might be kind and bring her to him in dreams. 

So, day by day he avoided the lady. And night after 
night he dreamed of the bars. He tried all sorts of measures 
to break this bar dream—took walks, went to bed early, 
went to bed late. In vain—it was always the same dream. 

But at length the little excitement of the doctor’s being 
summoned to an urgent case twenty miles off at eleven 
o'clock at night, the helping to get out the motor becaus« 
the men were all gone to bed, the tucking up in it of nurs¢ 
and doctor, seemed to break the spell. He dreamed that h: 
woke, got up and looked for the bars. They were not there. 

Then he dreamed that he dressed himself with hands 
that trembled and got out of his window and swung him- 
self down by the wistaria. He stepped back, looking up 
at the house. Something moved on one of the balconies 
It was she—leaning over through the wistaria and white 
starred jasmine, and reaching out her hands to him. 

“‘Oh!”’ she whispered, ‘‘you've come! You've come! 
thought you would never come again!”’ 

“T couldn’t,” he said. ‘I’ve dreamed every night tha 
there were bars to my window. I’ve wanted you so. Could 
you climb down?”’ 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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A WOOING OF ROMANTIC DAYS 


THE TOUCHING STORY 
OF ONE OF THE MOST 
REMARKABLE LOVE 
ROMANCES IN HISTORY 


(itm! ONE could but look into the garden of The 
Priory in October, 1802, the year and the month 
that Robert Emmet came back to Ireland from 
long exile in France! It was at The Priory that 
he found Sarah Curran, grown in his absence from 
a schoolgirl to young womanhood, with her heart 
as yet a virgin page on which no name was 
=! written. 

An unpretentious house, in a few acres of lawn, orchard 
and formal garden, was this country-seat of Curran, wit and 
orator of the Irish bar; but it was set picturesquely at the 
fir and larch screened entrance to a lonely glen, on the lower 
slope of Dublin mountains. No curious wayfarer might 
look into the inclosure; but from within, over the yellow 
stone crop that gilded the top of the gray wall, there was 
a wide and charming prospect of land and sea. Across 
the flats below, the dim, fog-and-smoke-canopied city of 
Dublin lay on the crescent of the bay. Southward a higher 
range of the wild Wicklow Mountains marked a horizon. 
But no vista was more peaceful and sweet than that of the 
little River Dodder. It foamed down the declivity, skirted 
the walls of The Priory and the last crags below, and took 
its capricious way eastward, across the 
meadows to Donnybrook and Milltown. 
The path, worn smooth along its high, 
grassy bank by generations of loitering 
peasant lovers, led from The Casino, the 
retreat of Emmet’s father at Milltown, 
to the tryst with Sarah Curran in the 
garden of The Priory. Curran loved 
this place, won by hard bouts with for- 
tune, as only such an emotional nature 
as his could love. He lived in the garden 
every hour he might, never tired of the 
lovely changes of the landscape from 
dawn till dusk, from season to season. 
And there he kept, secluded from the 
world, the dark-eyed, motherless young 
daughter, whose heart was laid a sacrifice 
on the old, old altar of Irish liberty. 


EVER could The Priory have been 

more enchanting than in that month 
of October, 1802, when every inmate of 
it awaited the return of the master from 
a visit to Paris. Only the week before 
he had written his son Richard, saying 
wittily that he had had little for dinner 
besides the bill, and to tell Sarah he had 
not forgotten her. Wonderful that he 
had not forgotten her amid all the social 
attentions that had been showered on 
him in the French capital! Doubtless 
he had dined with Napoleon and 
Talleyrand, and would have a sparkling 
flood of anecdote and description, droll- 
ery and pathos, to make an evening all 
laughter and poetry and tears for the 
worshipful little home circle at The 
Priory. After the ‘“‘two dishes at five 
o'clock sharp” they would go into the 
garden for the long hours of Northern 
twilight. Sarah was glad her father was 
coming home before this season of Saint 
Martin’s summer, that he loved, should 
give way to the fogs and rains of 
November. Of keen intellect and poetic 
temperament like his own, her brilliant 
father, and this brave world that had 
such wonders in it, as yet filled all of 
Sarah Curran’s fancy. 

But from much of her father’s life she 
was excluded. In Curran’s biographies 
she appears not at all, except in that 
single casual message from Paris, and as 
brief menace to his fame and fortune. 
Then she is dropped from that record, 
the sea of oblivion rolling over her 
memory as if she had never been. An 
ardent child, she lived on the fringe of 
his life, obscurely, almost unknown to 
the countless guests who dined and slept 
at The Priory and went away to cele- 
brate the social gifts of its master. An 
evening when there was no company, 
and all those gifts were lavished on her, 
must have been a red-letter day in the 
life of Sarah Curran. 

_Every afternoon at the hour of closing 
of the courts the carriage was sent into 
the city. From the doorway she could 
see it returning as soon as it had cleared 
the huddle of mean streets of The 
Liberties of Dublin and come into the open country. 
Ihence she watched its progress across the plain to the 
bridge at Harold’s Cross and up through the village of 
Rathfarnham. Now, as the carriage slowly climbed the 
rocky road, she could see Richard on the box with the 
coachman. That meant at least five guests inside with 
her father. Not even on his home-coming, then, could he 
bear to dine alone with his family! 


SIGH of disappointment, perhaps, as the vision of that 

golden evening alone with him vanished. But surely 
there was not a tear, for no one knew so well as she the 
reverse of the medal whose bright side her father turned so 
gallantly to the world—the ghost of lost happiness and honor 
that haunted that house of mirth at The Priory. The bright 
side was “Stuttering Jack’’ Curran, the wittiest, dreamiest, 
most rollicking and daring blade, the most gifted and 
ambitious of all the scamps of Trinity of thirty years before; 
who had married for love, and lived gayly on nothing a 





year—now prosperous, courted and in high favor with the 
Government. The reverse was a man who had been deserted 
and disgraced by the mother of his children. This was the 
bitter drop that poisoned Curran’s cup of life. Unless it 
was full of interesting and admiring guests The Priory was 
a purgatory to him. 

Now Sarah directed a maid to see that fresh linen was in 
the sleeping-rooms and the table reset. She herself sped 
down to where the choicest peaches had been left to ripen 
on a sunny wall for the after-dinner dessert that was to be 
served in the drawing-room. When the carriage drew up 
at the entrance she was in her place in the doorway to greet 
her father’s guests. Slim and smiling, white-gowned in the 





short-waisted, scant-skirted fashion of the first Empire, 
was this young chatelaine of The Priory, chestnut hair 
piled high above an aquiline face of surprising fairness, and 
shining out from it Curran’s own soft, brilliant, dark eyes. 

William Godwin was often there from England, and Tom 
Moore, troubadour son of a Dublin grocer, who already had 
London society at his feet. No old men were there, cer- 
tainly. Curran’s contemporaries had all been dropped 
from his circle, for the spectacle of advancing age, with its 
waning enthusiasms, depressed him. He himself, at fifty- 
two, refused to grow up; kept his youthful figure and the 
face of a dreamer and roguish boy. The group about him 
was always made up of his juniors, and in this group now 
was one who wore a detached air, as if the company were 
foreign to his mood—that one-time young fire-eater of 
Trinity College debating-society fame, Robert Emmet, 
come back to Erin. 

He did not look dangerous now, only serious and sad 
beyond his years. In person he was small and wiry; his 
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face lean and of a dark pallor; hair straight and falling on a 
forehead high and broad, and brows projecting above eyes 
heavy-lidded, gray and searching. His nose was prominent, 
thin and straight, ending combatively-in a sharp point. 
Intense gravity, grim earnestness and supreme self-confi- 
dence marked him. He was not a man who would add 
gayety to Curran’s dinner-table. But now there was intense 
curiosity about him, interest in his views and the manner 
in which he would take the new order of things in the Irish 
capital. Around him there was the glamour of romance 
of a brilliant young man who has long been labeled danger- 
ous, and who has lived in a foreign land for the safety of 
the Government. He was the center of the company that 
presently went to dinner, ‘‘two seconds after five, and 
Curran would not delay dinner for the Viceroy.” 


HERE was no time that Sarah Curran could remember 

when she had not known Robert Emmet. In childhood 
they had all lived in the city: the Currans in Ely Place off 
St. Stephen’s iron-railed Green; Doctor Emmet, physician to 
the vice-regal court, with his already distinguished elder son, 
in double mansions fronting the park itself. Even as a very 
little girl she had an impression of the 
importance of the family, on every mem- 
ber of which Nature had lavished talents. 
Robert, the youngest, had no more than 
entered Trinity College, at the age of 
fifteen, with Richard and young Walsh 
and Tom Moore, before he attracted the 
attention of the authorities by an amaz- 
ing gift for oratory that was matched 
with daring to spread sedition among 
his mates. At the age of twenty he had 
been outlawed, a career in his own land 
closed to him, his generous and ardent 
soul turned adrift. Had he been per- 
mitted to remain at home he would 
have seen the hopelessness of an uprising 
at this time. But he had been in exile, 
and in Paris the struggle in Ireland was 
looked upon as merely suspended. But 
what did he find on his return to Dublin ? 
The National spirit seemed to have died. 
Even Curran, whose eloquence had rung 
in the old Parliament house and who 
had defended rebels in the dock, acqui- 
esced in the new order. 

They were all kind to him, his old 
friends. It seemed to be taken for 
granted that the years had tamed his 
tongue and taught him discretion. No 
doubt at The Priory he was advised 
that it should not be difficult for him to 
make his peace with the Government. 
The family had prestige and fortune, 
and society would lionize such a re- 
turned prodigal. It occurred to no one, 
apparently, that Robert Emmet could 
have had any other reason for coming 
home. To him this talk must all have 
seemed fantastic mockery of his dreams. 
Hot heart bursting with grief and be- 
wilderment, he seemed, in his difficult 
self-control, dull and unresponsive to 
all these successful, officious friends. 
They no longer spoke the same language. 
If he told them anything at all it was, 
what indeed was the alternative of failure 
to win freedom for Ireland, that he had 
come home to cheer the last forlorn days 
of his father. A broken household it 
was, flotsam and jetsam of stormy re- 
bellion, that was living, forgotten by 
fair-weather friends, in retirement at 
The Casino. When his father was gone 
he meant to join his brother in America. 
His words and manner were a reproach. 
No one was quite at ease with him. 

As he sat there silent and distrait 
Curran could rise and say casually: 
“"'Tis a sweet evening, gentlemen, and 
there’s a hermit-thrush in the glen. Let 
us go for a walk in the garden.” 

Such was the insouciant stage on which 
was enacted that tragedy of patriotism 
and love, Ireland’s most dear and poign- 
ant memory. 


OBERT EMMET, there is reason 

to believe, may have loved Sarah 
Curran in his boyhood, and held her 
image in his heart during his three years’ 
exile. Just before leaving France he 
wrote to Madame de Fontenay of the possible sacrifices 
involved in his taking up the cause of Irish freedom: ‘I 
must forget everything—that I had friends, hopes, tender 
ties, perhaps. Iam not certain that this can be done.” Now 
he discovered that it could not be done. He was only 
twenty-four, of ardent temperament, and natural feeling 
had been too long pent up. 

Did you ever stand in such a garden, on a misty Irish 
night, all moonbeam and dewfall, waiting for the song of 
the hermit-thrush? One of the few birds that mates for 
life, its passion outlasts the courtship season, and it sings 
on October nights, just before taking its southward flight, 
as it sang in the spring dawns. All voices were hushed in 
the garden, as little groups stood about in the holly and 
box-bordered paths, or in the grotesque shadows of old 
yews, waiting; and then there were quick, indrawn breaths 
and involuntary handclasps, as that wild rapture of love 
poured out of the mountain glen and flooded the night with 
liquid meiody. 
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Nothing in the universe then but youth and love’s 
longing, and a natural overflowing of the heart in speech! 
Was she attached to any one? No? What hope was 
there for him? He thought he must always have loved 
her. His heart was famished for home and affection. 
“Fancy long denied,” to use his own words, “ painted 
visions of happiness on the air.”’ 

This sudden passion, breaking in upon her preoccupa- 
tion, was somewhat distasteful to Sarah Curran. She 
had been watching her father in pensive abstraction. 
He had wandered away from every one, would wander 
there for hours, lost in that solitude of the soul that often 
overtook him in the gayest company. Finally, she knew, 
he would vanish into the midnight gloom of the grove of 
firs and larches, there to weep himself tearless over the 
rustic marked grave of the little singing daughter—the 
gifted sprite Fs a child he had loved the best of all. 
Sarah, with all her love, had'never been able to penetrate 
her father’s armor of tears or of laughter. Nevertheless, 
she turned on this young lover in a passionate vehemence 
of loyalty. 

“Oh, no, no! There is no one for whom I would quit 
my father.” 

VERY love story involves more than the two central 

figures. It is entirely within the probabilities that if 
Sarah Curran had been fully admitted to her father’s 
kaleidoscopic mental and emotional life Robert Emmet 
might have pleaded forever in vain. But the love that 
she poured out so lavishly on her father watered not the 
secret desert in his soul, but returned to her own heart to 
be poured out again. As the winter went by she must 
have learned to look for Robert Emmet’s coming. For 
many weeks he visited at The Priory almost daily. From 
the drawing-room windows or the garden she could 
watch his eager approach, his reluctant retreat along the 
grassy bank of the Dodder. By little and little he 
revealed to her his powers of mind, his moral worth, his 
personal charm. In excitement his somewhat cold gray 
eyes burned; his face, ordinary in repose, took on a fine 
beauty, his boyish figure a dignity and distinction, his 
speech an eloquence that had won the extravagant 
predictions of his college mates. 

Every hour strengthened his love for Sarah Curran. 
Her brother Richard may have known something of his 
feeling, for to him Emmet wrote on the night before his 
execution: ‘‘I never did tell you how much I idolized 
your sister. It was not with a wild, unfounded passion, 
but an attachment increasing every hour from an 
admiration for the purity of her character and respect 
for her talents.” She, too, revealed to him a mind 
informed and cultivated far beyond what was usual for a 
girl of that day. To her father’s friends she was simply a 
beautiful maid, shy and sweet and unobtrusive, remark- 
able only for an exquisite voice that had been trained for 
her father’s delight. To Robert Emmet alone, in all 
probability, were revealed those graces of the intellect 
and the affections that were fitted to crown an excep- 
tional man’s life with happiness and honor. 

On the rare occasions when he found her alone, sitting 
with her in the drawing-room of The Priory in the short 
winter afternoons, listening to her singing of Moore’s 
earliest melodies set to old Irish airs, or taking a cup of 
tea with her before the flickering glow of a sea-coal fire, 
everything pleaded with Emmet for complaisance. His 
future assured, Curran himself would favor his suit. 
Employment for his talents, fame and fortune, peace and 
love at a fireside in his own loved country, waited on a 
word. But Emmet never spoke that word. Every tiny 
trefoil of shamrock on the bank of the Dodder pleaded 
for Ireland and her six-hundred-year-old dream of 
liberty. If Sarah Curran’s heart was preoccupied Robert 
Emmet’s was torn by contending passions. 


N DECEMBER Dr. Robert Emmet, one-time physician 

to the vice-regal court of Dublin, died. Immediately 
the household at The Casino was broken up, and Robert 
Emmet was homeless. There was a notice on the gate- 
post of The Casino that this attractive country place was 
for sale. The house was kept in order by a peasant 
girl, Anne Devlin, who had long been in the service of the 
family. At certain hours of the day she sat in the lodge 
by the gate, in the neat black gown, frilled neckerchief, 
and mutch-cap that are preserved today in her portrait, 
to answer the bell and to show prospective purchasers 
through the deserted rooms. Left just as it had been 
used by a family of means, of cultivation and of marked 
personalities, with a forty years’ accumulation of treas- 
ures, the house was a chrysalis from which the soul of 
things had fled. 

Robert Emmet seems, for a time, to have slept there. 
He may always have used it as one of his hiding-places, 
for long afterward there was discovered an underground 
passage, leading from a sleeping-closet behind wairscot- 
ing, in a basement room, beneath the conservatory, and 
on to a summer-house under the wall of the garden. But 
if ever he lay hidden there, or escaped by that way, 
faithful Anne Devlin never told. By spring the estate 
would be settled, and it was understood by Emmet’s 
friends that he meant to take his inheritance of three 
thousand pounds and join his brother in New York. It 
was then that he made his second and last appeal for the 
love of Sarah Curran. Would she go with him into 
voluntary exile? She had given him no encouragement, 
nor distinguished him in any way from other acquaint- 
ances. Again she refused him, telling him more kindly, 
but none the less firmly, that she had no feeling for him 
or for any one that could make her wish to leave her 
father. 

What desolation! His father dead, his mother in a 
hospital and fading from earth, his brother branded as a 
traitor and seeking asylum in America, his love rejected — 
Robert Emmet seems, for a time, to have drifted a 
derelict on the sea of life. It must have appeared to him, 
heartsick and lonely, but still unconquered, a sort of 
happiness to hurl himself against historic wrongs, if only 
to join the long, silent ranks of patriots under the sod of 
old Ireland. 

It was some time late in the winter or early spring of 
1803 that he “found some business Tipe for execution, 
and, after mature deliberation, joined it.” He began 
then to lead a furtive life. To The Priory he came 
at rare intervals. He had, apparently, given up the 
hope and the purpose of winning Sarah Curran’s love, 

ut he returned to see her again and again, “by some 


infatuation,” as he said in his letter to her father written in 
prison, “thinking that to myself alone was I giving either 
pleasure or pain.” In these later visits he was remarked 
for high spirits and an assured manner. He seemed 
suddeniy to have found some absorbing interest and 
occupation. Curran noted this shrewdly. With no 
ostensible employment or place of living the boy was 
probably up to some mischief that would presently get 
him into trouble. 


ONNECTED with courts Curran may very early have 
learned that Emmet had fallen under suspicion. A 
self-made man, Curran’s well-earned honors rested in the 
good will of the established Government. He had not 
lacked courage in times past. He had defended Irish 
liberty before the Union. Because of hisopenness, because 
of his few political convictions, too, he had come through 
all these troubled times unscathed. But now that he was 
older, wiser, richer, and in line for a place on the King’s 
bench, it behooved him to be more circumspect. Curran 
liked this reckless young enthusiast well enough, but it 
was imprudent to have him coming to The Priory. 

To tell Emmet to discontinue his visits, however, was an 
unpleasant thing to do. Richard may have refused so to 
insult his old friend and college mate. It would seem that 
Curran was wholly ignorant of the reason for Emmet’s 
visits—no doubt ascribed them to the attraction that he 
himself had for every superior young man in the Irish 
capital. This ignorance, and his constitutional dislike 
for doing disagreeable things, explains the incredible fact 
that the duty of delivering the message of dismissal to 
Emmet was laid upon the young daughter of the house. 

It never occurred to Sarah Curran that she could dis- 
obey her father, but how that hard sentence of banish- 
ment, that affront to two generations of intimacy between 
the families, pleaded for Emmet! She could not have 
permitted Robert Emmet to enter her father’s house 
again only to be told that he was no longer welcome. In 
April there were charming outdoor occupations at The 
Priory, s0,*in garden hat.knotted under her chin, and 
Empire *morning gown of‘ rosy-flowered cotton: print, 
she must have watched for him’to come along the bank 


of the Dodder, and turn toward:the little wicket .gate* 


that intimates of the family could come through without 
ringing. There she met him, dusky eyes soft with sym- 
pathy, face flushed with running to intercept him. It 
would not be difficult to beguile him to walk with her in 
that wild mountain glen brimming over with spring. 
What memories to carry with him to the New World— 
this stroll in the green-walled seclusion under blossoming 
white thorns, with Sarah:'Curran! 

There, pleading his forgiveness for the hurt, she told 
him that her father wished him to discontinue his visits 
to The Priory. 

A moment of grave regard, of tenderness for her, of 
astonished compassion that such a task should have been 
laid upon her; his sore heart comforted, too, that she 
could’ so feel for him—he feasted his eyes on her 
sweet look, watered the desert of his soul with her tears, 
and at last begged her not to be troubled about him. He 
had come, indeed, to see her for the last time, and to say 
farewell. He was in danger of arrest and might have to 
leave the country at any hour. 

Danger and separation! Surging up from her heart 
to her eyes—oh, immortal moment—the miracle of love 
at last! 


HERE they stood—spring running gayly up the rocky 

slopes, the tinkle and splash of hill fountains in their 
ears, the hawthorn in wondrous bloom and scent, and 
the hermit-thrush singing in a delirium of love—these 
two young lovers, pale and shaken, staring at each other 
across the void of eternity! From that instant of 
shocked discovery until the not distant, tragic end the 
shadow of death was never once lifted from their hearts. 
Love came to her when it was least expected, least 
desired by both, and it wore the guise not of a blessing, 
but of a calamity. Exaltation he felt,.but none of the 
rapture of the triumphant lover. He was engaged then 
in a perilous enterprise, from which he could not, in honor 
or safety to others, withdraw, and in which he must 
have stood appalled to find Sarah Curran’s happiness 
embarked. 

The plighting of such troth comes to the fortunate but 
once in a lifetime, a cup of joy to be drained to the last 
drop. But Robert Emmet dared not linger to make his 
vows or to hear her confession. Ever afterward his 
chief concern was not how often he might snatch from 
Fate those stolen interviews, but how best he might 
protect her and the fortunes of her father from any 
possible connection with his hazardous undertaking. 
Their love had no rights that were not secondary to other 
obligations, and if a grave opened at his feet the secret 
of that love must be buried with him. 

The splendors of success and forebodings of disaster 
filled all their dreams. Their few brief meetings had all 
the magic of the incredible that he was still alive, at lib- 
erty, and there with his arms around her. Every good-by 
kiss held the pain of the last parting. It was in their 
letters that time and space were granted to pour out their 
hearts. He seems to have told her everything. 

Whether he won her entire belief that his venture 
would succeed will never be known, but it is very certain 
that she never tried to turn him from his purpose. A 
girl capable of devotion to two such remarkable men as 
her father and Robert Emmet could understand that, to 
this lover, life and love without honor, purchased at the 
price of abandonment of companions in peril, were 
worthless. She could tie her maiden token on his arm 
and send him out to battle for what he felt to be the 
right. In her letters to him, which were taken from him 
on his arrest, she called him her hero as well as her lover, 
gloried in his past, and prayed for his success in this 
undertaking. 


ap ah the danger that threatened Emmet in the 
spring lessened, or he escaped arrest by taking greater 
precautions. In April he disappeared. It was thought 
by his friends that he had left the country. But under 
an assumed name he had taken a farmhouse, hidden 
away in Butterfield Lane, behind the village of Rath- 
farnham, and looking along the slope of the mountain to 
The Priory. From this retreat, known only to two men, 
he directed the manufacture and collection of arms and 
ammunition in two depots in The Liberties, sinking all 


his patrimony in the venture. Day and night Sarah 
Curran’s window in the gable of The Priory was in plain 
view. From her casement came many a signal—the 
flutter of a kerchief, the light of a candle; and some 
similar signal, displayed at the farmhouse, reassured her 
of his safety. ‘‘I did hold the removal of her anxiety 
above every other consideration—not to leave her 
uncertain of my situation,’’ Emmet wrote to her father. 

The summer crept on. For three months this story 
of patriotism and sacrificial love was sustained on a 
heroic level. Every hour Emmet was in danger of 
discovery; every hour dragged its slow length through 
trivial household and social duties for Sarah Curran. He 
had his work to occupy and sustain him, but she dared 
not even weep. Through all those weeks of suspense no 
restlessness, anxiety, nor change in her little round of 
habits betrayed her. 

Anne Devlin, who slipped over from The Casino to 
attend to Emmet’s few wants at the farmhouse, could 
have gone to The Priory freely to visit acquaintances in 
the servants’ hall, and she was in all probability the 
bearer of the letters between the lovers. If she did this 
for them she never told, as she told nothing else. Her 
loyalty added to Emmet’s difficulties in the end. Such 
faith may be repaid only in kind. 


NE hopes that Sarah Curran saw her lover at least 

once in the green and white and gold uniform, gold 
epaulets, plumed hat and sword, in which he dashed out 
of Marshalsea Lane to lead a cause foredoomed to failure. 
It is thus all Ireland remembers him today—the way in 
which he is pictured in crude lithographs that hang in 
countless Irish cabins. In that garb of the patriot, worn 
at a time when they were hanging men for the wearing of 
the green; in his stainless young manhood, his beneficent 
plans for republican government, his enthusiasm and 
high hope, he must have appeared to her a veritable Sir 
Galahad. And where is the girl who can love like the 
maid of Erin—tender, trusting, ardent, maternal—all 
blushes and fond kisses and brooding tears to set the 
brain and the heart of him on fire? And his eloguence— 
fuel to those flames in her breast! We have but one 
example of Emmet’s oratory, but that is the noblest 
speech ever delivered from the dock by a man condemned 
to the gallows, a deathless oration that eclipses Curran’s 
forty years at the Irish bar. To such as these two life 
and love have a poignant sweetness that the less endowed 
may never know. It was thus they parted for the last 
time, life and love and high endeavor such warm and 
pulsing things that failure and death must stand dis- 
armed before them. 

There was a month or more to wait, much preparation 
still to be made, when the event was precipitated by an 
explosion in Emmet’s Patrick Street depot. The detona- 
tion could have been heard, the glare of the flames have 
been seen, from The Priory. With all the city and 
countryside in wild alarm, the signal light in the farm- 
house was. blown out. Sarah Curran’s lover was gone 
into The Liberties of Dublin, that labyrinth of wretched 
streets, blind alleys and crooked lanes, crowded with 
decayed mansions fallen into tenements and shops, haunts 
of the criminal and the outcast as well as of the poor. A 
treacherous region at all times, it now swarmed with 
policemen, spies and soldiers. There he worked and ate 
and slept amid explosives, his life also at the mercy of 
forty workmen, some of whom were spies, some purchas- 
able informers. 

A week of deathlike silence, her heart on the rack, and 
then—rockets, piercing the peaceful sky of that soft 
summer evening of July twenty-third. Confusion and 
shots, and again alarm spreading across the country, 
cottage doors flaring open (startled notes of interrogation 
of the dusk), and dim figures of men running down all the 
roads! 


VEN today the event is shrouded in much mystery. 
One thing that stands out very clearly is that Emmet 
was sacrificed in a movement that was hopeless from its 
inception. He himself said that he was not the life and 
heart of that insurrection, but his superiors he refused 
to betray, and they were never discovered. He “found 
some business ripe for execution and joined it.’’ The 
task allotted to him was the taking of Dublin Castle and 
Pigeon House Fort, and the firing of rockets was to bring 
armed recruits from Wicklow and Kildare. Emmet’s 
part of the uprising was the only one that materialized. 
He came out into the open, protecting every one but 
himself. On the pleasant summer evening when, sur- 
rounded and betrayed, he made his desperate sally out 
of Marshalsea Lane, he said: “If I fail there will be only 
one man to crush.” 

Sarah Curran at her casement window, counting the 
seconds in heart-throbs, could not know that everything 
had gone wrong all day; that there had been misunder- 
standing, betrayal, and a falling away of the faint- 
hearted; that discovery was imminent and the blow 
forced prematurely. In fancy she followed her lover at 
the head of an armed host, storming the Castle. She could 
not know that all the furies had been let loose, that this 
was not revolution—disciplined men fighting armed foes 
for a principle—but the sudden gathering of a lawless mob 
bent on pillage and murder. While assassination and 
loot held horrid carnival in The Liberties, while torches 
searched foul hallways and noisome closes, cavalry 
charged the rioters and cannon shots ringed the Castle 
and barracks, Emmet and a dozen companions had thrown 
down their unstained arms and fled in horror, slipping 
through obscure back lanes in their conspicuous uniforms. 
At eleven o’clock Emmet gained the Rathfarnham farm- 
house and flashed a signal to Sarah Curran. 


ICTORY! But the light was so swiftly extinguished 

that it might have beena firefly. The confusion in the 
city continued until midnight. Still fighting, and he not 
there! Oh, what did it mean? Mounted troops, British 
cavalry, came out to patrol the roads and to pursue 
flying men. And now, across the fields and along hedges, 
there slipped a figure that crouched and ran and vanished 
in the shadow of The Priory wall. For an instant he 
stood out in the moonlight, in all his bravery of green and 
white and gold, lifted his hat to her dim silhouette at 
the window, bent his head in deepest dejection, and was 
gone into the mountain glen. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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| iT BEGAN on the evening 
kes ny, at a <= with = 

tazm. 7) Bartletts. ven as he 
Nes ” entered the pleasant 

ie % drawing-room with its 

We clever lightsand shadows 

A he was aware of a quality 

‘We in the atmosphere that 

touched his nerves. 
Some half adozen guests were there 
before him, standing in two groups 
about Bartlett and his wife, and 
there was one other, a man, who 
stood apart in the shadow by the 
folding doors at the far end of the 
room. Something in his aspect seemed 
familiar to Godwin; he frowned 
thoughtfully as he tried to put a name 
to it; and then Mrs. Bartlett was before 
him, smiling, with her hand outstretched. 

‘““'You look as if you were dreaming,”’ she 
was saying. 

“Do 1?” He smiled at the brightness 
of her face.. ‘‘ Perhaps I was; but I’m wide 
awake now.” 

The man in the shadow seemed to be 
watching him. Godwin was conscious of 
it with a touch of embarrassment. 

“That’s a good thing,” Mrs. Bartlett 
answered him. ‘I like you better when you’re awake. 
And you’re to take me in to dinner.” 

‘““That’s capital,’’ he said. “I shall stay awake all the 
evening at that rate. Who's coming?” 

‘‘Only people you know,” she said. 

The man in the shadow moved a little; even the move- 
ment was baffling, for it seemed oddly familiar to Godwin, 
and yet the memory escaped him. He turned to Mrs. 
Bartlett. 

‘“‘ By-the-way,” he began, ‘‘ who is that 

A lady touched his hostess and Mrs. Bartlett turned to 
her swiftly. Godwin moved across and shook hands with 
Bartlett and some of the others. For a’few minutes their 
cheerful talk enveloped him, but throughout it he was 
conscious of the silent scrutiny of the quiet guest who stood 
alone. The thing possessed his mind. With a thoughtful 
man’s habit he could not free himself of it, and as soon as 
he could he backed from the little group around Bartlett 
and went over to the man in the shadow to introduce him- 
self. Behind him Bartlett laughed softly. 

“Just watch old Godwin walking in his sleep,”’ he said to 
the others. 


WZ The man in the shadow did not move as Godwin 
approached him. He was tall: as tall as Godwin himself; 
he stood as though he were waiting, with an indefinable 
patience in his attitude. And to Godwin everything about 
him—his posture, his figure, even his place in the shadow 
that let his face be seen indistinctly—was reminiscent of 
something intimate, something private and significant of 
which the memory eluded him. 

““ We've met somewhere, I think,” he said. ‘‘ My name’s 
Godwin.”’ 

The other did not answer. 

“T can’t think where it was,’”’ Godwin went on. ‘‘I’ve 
been racking my brain to remember, but I know you very 
well by sight. Perhaps you can help me?” 

It was then that Bartlett took hisarm. He turned to him 
in surprise. Everybody in the room was looking at him; 
he saw dismay and surprise in their faces. 

‘Pull yourself together, old chap,” said Bartlett, holding 
him. His voice was soothing and persuasive. 

‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ demanded Godwin. 

“You were talking,’’ said Bartlett. His big red face 
was indulgent and sympathetic. He patted Godwin on 
the back with one hand, still holding his arm with the other. 

“What do you mean?”’ cried Godwin. ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Bartlett? I was talking to this gentleman.” 

The man before him had not moved; Godwin wondered 
why he did not speak. Bartlett tightened his grip on his 
arm. ‘That’s all right,’’ he said. ‘“ You just pull yourself 
together. There’s nobody there.”’ 

Godwin stared at him. ‘‘ Nobody there?” he repeated. 
The man in the shadow was looking directly at him. 
“Nobody in that corner?” demanded Godwin. 

‘* Nobody at all,’’ said Bartlett reassuringly. 

There was a pause. ‘Yes,’ said Godwin then. 
I see there’s nobody there. 
Awfully sorry, Bartlett.”’ 

Still the man in the shadow did not speak, though some- 
body had turned the lamp up and his face was now plain 
to see, and the still gravity of it looked out upon that room 
of startled, uneasy people. 

“It’s all right,” Bartlett repeated. 
bit, old chap.” 


“Ves; 
Must be overwork, I think. 


**Just you sit down a 


2S He gave a wry look at his wife across Godwin’s 
shoulder; it was an inauspicious opening to the evening. 
Godwin caught the tail of it and Mrs. Bartlett’s distressed 
answering signal. He bent himself to undo the harm he 
had wrought. 

“Thanks,” he said. ‘‘I really shall have to see a doctor 
about these eyes of mine. For the moment, you know, I 
could have sworn ——’’ He smiled at Mrs. Bartlett. ‘I’ve 
always dreaded spectacles,’” he said. ‘Did you think I 
was crazy?” 

Mrs. Bartlett drewa deep breath of relief. When Godwin 
chose he could make things very pleasant around him, and 
evidently he chose now. 

“It was weird,’’ she answered, responding to his tone. 
“You stood with one hand in your pocket as if you were 
talking to somebody. And there was nobody there.” 

She looked with a little remainder of nervousness at the 
shadowy corner; Godwin let his eyes travel with hers, 








conscious that the whole room was watching him. Still 
the man held his place with the same suggestion of patience 
in all his attitude. 

“Ves,” said Godwin; “it must have been weird. 
ever so sorry. But eyes play queer tricks sometimes.” 

The entry of the last guests aided him to throw the occur- 
rence from sight. Before dinner was half way through 
people who had shivered in the drawing-room were making 
a jest of Godwin’s unseen friend, and Bartlett had told a 
story of a man in the Army whose visions took the form of 
blue snakes. ‘‘Got quite fond of ’em in the end,” said 
Bartlett, ‘‘and used to call ’em by their names.” But 
Godwin, sitting beside his pretty hostess, self-possessed, 
urbane, talking lightly to make laughter, had only to look 
across the table and over the heads of those who sat oppo- 
site to see the man in the shadow still watching him. The 
hooded lights threw their radiance on the table, for the 
Bartletts clung to the fashion of dining in a half-gloom, 
and the watcher’s face was not dimmer than those of the 
folk who ate and laughed nor less real to the eye. 

It was easy for Godwin to make excuses for leaving 
early. ‘‘My eyes, you know,” he said with a half-smile, 
and Mabel Bartlett pressed his hand in quick sympathy 
and let him go. He took his coat and hat in the hall, 
but he hesitated an instant in the doorway ere he stepped 
forth into the dark square. For beside him and a little in 
front there went that dark companion of the shadow. 
Indeed, it seemed to carry shadow with it; it was dim as 
things are dim in a half-light, yet none the less irresistibly 
real. The sense of its presence was strong upon Godwin; 
even when he looked away from it he could feel it was 
there, as one feels the company of another in a dark room. 
By the time he had reached the corner of the square where 
a street lamp shed an unsteady circle of light he had com- 
posed his wits to an understanding of the case. 

‘‘Fither it’s illness,’ he said aloud, ‘‘or else ‘There are 
more things in Heaven and earth’.”’ 


I’m 


\226) He stopped short at the edge of the pavement. The 
other stopped, too, and turned a grave face to him. 

“If it were eyes it wouldn’t do that,” said Godwin. He 
spoke to the other: ‘‘ You’re not eyes, are you?” 

There was no answer. He held himself with a steady 
hand, for he felt the first chill of fear upon him. ‘Are you 
going to stay with me?” he asked again. ‘Can't you 
answer at all? Can’t you even nod or shake your head?” 

The other remained motionless. 

“Feelin’ ill, sir?” asked a voice behind Godwin. A 
policeman, rubber-soled, had come up and was looking at 
him with the tolerant manner of a London policeman in 
face of the unusual. 

Godwin managed to laugh. ‘‘Was I talking aloud? A 
habit of mine. No, I’m all right, thanks. Good-night.” 

‘“‘Good-night, sir.”’ 

His way to his rooms took him through streets mazy 
with lights, filled with the brisk traffic of the late evening. 
People he knew passed him with a greeting; he could see 
the faces of folks in carriages—the white shirt-fronts of 
men—the gleaming shoulders of women. Through a world 
conscious only of itself he walked with the man of the 
shadow. 

It was strange and passing strange to enter his rooms and 
speak to his servant with that companion at hand to be 
the audience of all he said and did. And then he was in 
his bedroom and still not alone. 

“I’m not fully realizing this or I should be afraid,” he 
said, as he paused before switching off the light. The other 
stood near the middle of the room, never lapsing from that 
attitude of one who waits and expects. Godwin eyed him 
with a wonder which was almost exasperation; then, 
with a quick effort of self-control, turned the light out. 
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From the street without a lamp 
sent a ray or two through interstices 
of the blinds; they made light 
enough for Godwin to see from 
his bed that the other was still 
with him. He lay gazing at the 
dark, upright figure till his 
thoughts themselves soothed him 
into sleep. 

He woke again before dawn, coming 

straight from slumber to full wake- 

fulness with the start of one who is 
roused by a dream of evil, and as his 
senses returned to him he remem- 
bered. With a gasp he strained at 
the darkness of the room and saw, 
looming in its center, the shape of the 
man of the shadow. The chamber was 
full of his presence, and Godwin, sitting 
up in his bed, felt his body stiffen as sudden 
terror took him in its grip. He fought with 
it as one fights with a rising nausea; he 
brought the whole power of his will to bear 
to withhold him from noisy panic. The 
figure in the middle of the room shifted a 
little; the movement was such as a weary 
man might make, shifting his weight from 
one leg to the other, and there was such 
a triviality in it, such a manner of common- 
place life, that it served to steady Godwin. He groped for 
the switch and the familiar room sprang into sight again. 
Still in the middle of it, with his patient gravity unchanged, 
the man looked down upon him. 

““Ah!”” Godwin drew a deep breath. He had recovered 
the mastery of his nerves. A clock on his dressing-table 
showed him the hour; it lacked yet an hour of daylight. 

“Then,” he said slowly and aloud, ‘‘then you mean to be 
with me?” The figure gave no sign. ‘And you will not 
speak to me? You will not even make a sign?” 

There was no answer, only the still scrutiny of the face 
that was turned upon him, grave, dark and unchanging. 
Godwin returned its look for a minute in silence. 

“Very well,” tie said soberly. The amazement of his 
faculties was changing slowly to resignation. ‘‘ Very well. 
I don’t know if you can hear and understand me when I 
speak, but if you mean—if you mean death I’m not afraid.” 

Still no sign. Godwin waited a moment and then reached 
for the switch. ‘I’m not afraid—now,” he said. ‘‘Even 
death in the dark—I’m not afraid.” 

He turned the light out with a steady hand. His mind 
was flooded with half-caught thoughts—a whole code of 
sudden wisdom lacking expression. In five minutes he was 
asleep again. 


WEE The following forenoon found him in the consulting- 
room of a physician with whom he had some slight acquaint- 
ance. The figure had been with him when he woke and 
had not left him since. The doctor, a pleasant Scotchman, 
with a shrewd gray eye, greeted him cheerily while making 
a sharp survey of his face. 

“Well?” he asked. ‘‘ And what is it this time? 
look liverish.”’ 

Godwin did not smile. ‘I don’t know what it is,”’ he 
answered. ‘‘ We're alone in this room, aren’t we?” 

‘We are,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Go ahead.” 

“Well,” said Godwin. The thing was not easy to tell 
and the doctor made a professional note of his hesitation. 
He got at it at last abruptly. 

‘“‘T can see another man in this room as clearly as I can 
see you.” 

“Eh?” The doctor sat up. 

Godwin pointed. 

‘“There, eh?’”? The doctor did not turn to look. ‘Well, 
now; switch your chair around and look the other way. 
D’ye still see him?”’ 

““No,”’ said Godwin. 

‘And does he move at all, this friend of yours?” 

““Yes,”” answered Godwin. And then he told what had 
happened to him the night before. He set forth the tale 
baldly, omitting nothing salient, and as he did so the 
doctor watched him with a puzzled frown. 

““Yes,”’ he said when Godwin had finished. ‘‘It’s a queer 
thing to happen to a man. He breaks rules, this friend of 
yours; he acts as delusions have no business to act. Man, 
are ye sure he moved when ye were not moving?” 

‘“‘He’s moving now,’ said Godwin. The figure had stepped 
a little to one side. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘Let’s have a look at ye, 
anyway,” he said. ‘‘Coat, waistcoat and shirt, please! 
There’s a cog slipped somewhere.”’ 

It was a thorough examination into Godwin’s apparatus 
of life, but at the end of it the doctor shook his head again. 
He waited till his patient was dressed before he spoke. 

‘I'd like ye to see Doctor Harvey,” he said. ‘I'll give 
ye a note to him.” 

There was a tone in his voice which made Godwin smile. 

“And Doctor Harvey will settle whether I am mad or 
not?” he suggested. ‘‘ By all means, Doctor.” 

‘““Mad is a word,” answered the doctor. ‘There's 
madder men walking about the streets than ever went into 
an asylum. And anyhow, I don’t say that anything of that 
kind is wrong with you, but Harvey will make sure. If 
you were to ask me—but then, it’s not my line.” 

“I'd like to hear, though,”’ said Godwin. 

The doctor looked at him swiftly. ‘‘There are things 
that are beyond doctors,” he said; ‘tand plenty of things ye 
can't explain withaformula. It’ssheer contiary to medical 
science, but I’ve known a woman die of a broken heart.”’ 

‘“‘But ——”’ began Godwin. 

“I said it wasn’t in my line,’’ said the doctor, and sat 
down to write the note to Doctor Harvey. 


Ye don’t 


‘“‘Where?”’ he asked. 
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THE RECTOR 
AND THE GIRL 





E WAS our new Rector, and I was in my garden 
waiting with a posy to give him welcome.” 

Madam, as sweet a piece of humanity as one 
could meet, frail and delicately colored as an 
arbutus blossom, gazed reminiscently at the little 
church and rectory as she thus began the story 
I had asked her to tell me. The air was sweet 
with the breath of early summer. There*was a 

: softness, a beauty, a restfulness about my sur- 
roundings and my hostess which were singularly peaceful 
to me. Near us a hummingbird darted, now at a rose, now 
almost disappearing in the heart of a crimson trumpet. The 
steeple of the little church cast a long finger of satisfying 
shade across the rectory lawn. 

“T don’t know just why I made that posy for him,” 
Madam continued, “for we do not often give flowers to 
men—that is, till after they are dead, and then we put them 
on their graves. But I have found them a great help over 
life’s lonely places if we only listen to their message, and 
somehow I felt he would understand—and he did. 

‘‘He seemed young to be a full-fledged Rector, even of 
small Saint Michael’s. At least that was my first thought 
when he smiled his thanks in such frankly pleased, boyish 
fashion. But later, as I watched him in his work, I realized 
his was a youngness of the heart, the kind that would not 
count against him. 

“He had not occupied the rectory a week before I was 
quite certain he was in love, but John only laughed at what 
he called my romantic notions. I was certain, however, 
and gathered up my bits of evidence for his benefit till he 
was forced to admit it looked as though I knew what I was 
talking about. When people have been sweethearts as long 
as John and I—we’ve been married nigh on to fifty years— 
they gain considerable experience in such things, and 
recognize signs which mean little to eyes which haven't 
looked deep into life’s mysteries.”’ 








2% Such a beautiful look came into Madam’s face at every 
mention of John’s name!—such a lighting as only the lamp 
of true love can give!—such a linking him close in every 
thought! 

‘“‘And then, we dearly love the young folk. Deep down 
in our hearts are laid away in Love’s rue and sweet lavender 
memories of the little clothes and shoes, and books and toys, 
and high chairs and cribs, of the babies that, alas, were never 
ours—babies we've prayed for and yearned to hold in our 
arms—babies growing up about us, teaching us to grow. 
The babies! Ah, me!”’ 

Madam’s eyes had a far-away look, and when she turned 
them to me after a little while they were deep and shining. 

“Well, maybe that unfulfilled hope, that unquenchable 
longing, and the effort to live so we’d never be ashamed to 
welcome the wee ones if they did come; that deep-down, 
unspoken sorrow for the blessings of motherhood and father- 
hood which we shall never realize, help us to understand 
such things better. Sympathy grows more often on the 
tree of Lack than of Fulfillment. Maybe the Father had 
use for ours. Anyway, as I said, I knew before he had been 
in the rectory a week that he was in love. 

“One day he walked by our home with the Girl! How did 
Iknow? Why, Dearie, his eyes flashed it straight into mine 
as he lifted his hat. They stopped a moment looking into 
the rectory grounds, and I| heard her say ‘What a desolate 
place!’ as they moved on. Truly it was a desolate place, 
but I was quite indignant with that slip of a girl for saying 
so when I saw the shadow which settled on the face which 
had beamed so brightly the moment before. 

‘It was the one ugly spot in the village. The house itself 
was not so bad, but it was situated on a public corner 
where farmers considered it their privilege to leave their 
teams all day; and there was nothing to shut out the 
curious gaze of idle passersby. The west sun burned down 
upon house and yard, and there was not a flower nor a 
shrub to relieve the expanse of dusty, sunbrowned grass. 
The trees, the only beauty of the place, were at the back, 
and seemed to belong more to us than to the rectory. 

“Several days after the Girl’s exclamation I noticed the 
Rector and Henri, the sexton, busily astir in the rectory 
grounds. They seemed greatly excited. The Rector was 
walking about, gesticulating, the happy look once more 
upon his eager face, and Henri trotted beside him, receiving 
instructions. When the Rector went into the house Henri 
espied me, and, rubbing his hands together, bade me 
‘Good-morning, Madam!’ 

‘““*You’re out early this morning, Henri,’ I said, return- 
ing his greeting. 

““*Eet vas ze sermon, Madam! Vas eet not vonderful? 
He turned ze vaterpots into ze vine! And, Madam, ze 
Rector say:zat eez vat ve villdo. Oui! Oui!’”’ 

To hear her imitate the sexton was irresistibly droll. 


EH * When the Rector reappeared he began to unfold his 
plan eagerly inanswer tomy interested inquiries. His sermon 
of the preceding day had greatly impressed Henri, who had 
made a special visit to the study afterward to discuss it, 
returning again and again to the text, which he had repeated 
in his broken English: ‘Ze vaterpots into ze vine!’ The 
words had become an inspiration to the Rector, suggesting 
a plan to turn this desolate desert into an oasis, a setting fit 
fora queen. ‘Ora bride?’ my eyes queried. ‘How did you 
know?’ he answered, beaming with delight.” : 

And Madam’s own eyes beamed at me over the cleverness 
of her guess, but she did not interrupt her recital. 

“Then he told me all about her: how he loved her; how 
he wanted, above all things, a home—not just a house !— 
a garden, not a desert—a refuge—a nest where he might 
bring her if she would come to him, where the best in them 
might find expression; how she loved the beautiful and 
dainty about her, who was so beaut’ful and dainty herself; 
how, now, after a while, maybe, when he had made a 
home—a real home—he might have the courage to ask her 
to share it. And a great deal more of a similar nature, 
interesting to us, but quite beyond the comprehension of 
poor Henri, who fidgeted about, repeating: ‘Eet vas ze 
sermon! Ze vaterpots into ze vine!’ ”’ 
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Madam possessed the true story-teller’s art, and her little 
hand had a charming way of emphasizing a point. Her inter- 
est in her recital was so real that I caught the excitement 
of Henri and the Rector, and leaned eagerly toward her, 
scattering my cushions to the right and left. When she had 
arranged them with motherly pats she continued: 

“Day after day Henri worked busily, and the Rector 
spent every moment of leisure in hislabor of love. I watched 
every step, and John and I talked of the miracle that was to 
be, and I prayed for the Rector and the Girl and the nest. 

“Dearie, Love is the great teacher—unselfish, real love 
that labors for others; and as he worked I saw the Rector 
grow more tender with the erring ones, more full of sympathy 
with the sorrowing ones. And so, as I said, I kept watch, 
and every evening I reported to John the progress. 

“The first thing they did was to erect tall posts just 
inside the fence; then they stretched wire netting from post 
to post, and across the front of the house they put more 
posts and stretched more netting. Vines were planted—the 
dainty balsam and brilliant morning-glory—and roses, red 
and white. For the outer screen they put in honeysuckle, 
and in one corner of the lawn they erected a small arbor, 
the Rector making a rustic table and seats for it. Then 
came the sowing of the seed, and such care was given to this 
part of the garden that between the three of us it seemed no 
blossom could be neglected. 

“These details seem commonplace now to tell about, but 
I did not find them so, and neither did my dear John; 
neither did the Rector, nor even lazy Henri. Love was 
exercising its influence over all. The house was also under- 
going a transformation. The ladies of the parish had dis- 
covered the Rector’s secret and were determined to have a 
hand in the preparations.” 


24 Madam laughed softly and laid her hand on mine. 
““My dear, I confess it: I was a bit jealous then. I had 
wanted to keep that secret for John and me, but by that time 
anybody could have read love in the Rector’s face. 

“There was a smell of fresh paint everywhere, and such 
goings on, my dear, such excitement, that everything might 
be fresh and sweet for the Rector and the Girl. His salary 
was small, for his people, most of them, were of slender means; 
but everybody worked with a will, and finally everything was 
ready save one room. We had made many anxious visits to 
the shops, the Rector and I, but nothing was good enough 
for that room—that is, within his means. The furniture to 
be had for the sum set aside for that purpose was quite 
impossible. John and I did so want to furnish it, but we 
knew better than to propose such a thing, and, do you know, 
I grew quite sleepless over the problem.” 

I could well believe it, for the dear old face looked anxious, 
even as she spoke. 

“It became the paramount topic of conversation between 
us til the Rector announced that he had overcome the 
difficulty. Just how he would not say; but I was so firmly 
convinced he was equal to any emergency that I waited as 
patiently as I could. But, oh, dear! my curiosity grew and 
grew. I wondered and guessed in shameless fashion when- 
ever I had an opportunity, but he would give me absolutely 
no clew to his plans. We made no more visits to the shops, 
and for many days I scarcely saw him. When he was not 
busy in church and study or with other parish duties I 
could hear him in his workshop. Often late into the night 
John and I heard him, and Henri told me he scarcely took 
time to eat. Once I actually sent for him and scolded him 
roundly for his secrecy, but he only chuckled and answered 
teasingly: ‘Patience! Madam. Remember, ze vaterpots 
into ze vine!’ 

“Then one day Henri came for me, and you may be 
sure I lost no time in getting to the rectory. I went straight 
to that particular room, sure of finding him there. 

“Oh, my dear, I wish I could make you see that room !— 
so dainty, so homey, so different in its furnishings from the 
ordinary, everyday room, so unlike anything any one could 
buy ready made! It was in Mission style, and each piece 
of furniture had an individuality, a distinction all its own. 
I sank down in one of the chairs and gazed about me from 
room to Rector, from Rector to room, my eyes eagerly 
questioning: ‘But how? But where?’ 


WES ‘When I told John the how and the where—how that 
dear lover had solved his problem by making the furniture 
himself, and most of it at night when everybody else was 
asleep; how he had fashioned and stained every piece, and 
worked and planned till the little green-and-rose nest seemed 
to need but the Girl to make it perfect—he gave me a beau- 
tiful, understanding smile, and, bending down to kiss his 
old wife, said: ‘Love always finds a way!’” 

Madam’s voice was very soft and sweet as she finished, 
and her shining eyes showed that her thoughts were travel- 
ing a long way, carried back, no doubt, by the memory of 
her dear John’s kiss, over those ‘‘nigh on to fifty years.” 
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A butterfly hovered above her head, poised an instant on the 
bit of lace, then floated away to the honeysuckle vine which 
was spraying the air with its sweetness. A woodpecker 
hopped about on the church roof and then began to ‘“‘tap- 
tap-tap”’ at the cross. It served to recall Madam’s wander- 
ing thoughts. 


\eZH “And now comes the part that made us all very sad. 
The Rector had not yet told the Girl he loved her—not in so 
many words, that is—but he knew she must know. He had 
loved her a long time and was only waiting till he had a home 
to offer before he asked her to marry him. So when all was 
ready he wrote and told her how dear she was to him, and 
asked her to be his wife—but he did not tell her about the 
miracle he had wrought in the desolate place. That was 
to be his surprise if she loved him and answered ‘ Yes.’ 

‘When the answer came, Dearie, all the joy of the miracle 
was gone, for she said ‘No!’ Oh, I was upset over it, and 
so, Dear, was John. I simply could not think or saya nice 
thing about that girl! That worried the Rector, for he loved 
her very dearly, and he wanted us to love her, too. Bit by 
bit he told us little things about her to keep us from blaming 
her. How, when she was only fifteen, her father failed in 
business and died, leaving her penniless; how, without any 
business training, she had been forced to go out into the 
world to earn her living; how her changed position had 
separated her from most of her former associates, and her 
pride from many of her old friends; how, at last, a distant 
cousin, a wealthy, worldly woman, had grown interested 
in and adopted her; and how this cousin did not approve 
of him and discouraged the close friendship between them. 
But, dear me! he wouldn’t even let me abuse the cousin, 
but declared she had acted for the best. It was he who 
was to blame for his selfishness in asking the Girl to give up 
so much when he had so little to offer. 

“It made me indignant to hear him—‘so little to offer!’ 
I told him that what he had to offer outweighed everything 
else in the world; but I don’t believe he heard me, for he 
just went right on talking, as if he were answering some 
inward voice. And he marshaled such an array of arguments 
to uphold her decision and to prove his own selfishness 
that if I hadn’t known better I should have been impressed. 
Finally, I just refused to listen to any more of it. I told him 
his love was too good for that girl, and I was glad she had 
shown her true colors before it was too late. 

“At that, Dearie, he showed me a part of her last letter. 
Poor little motherless lamb! I cannot remember it all, but 
I wrote it down, little by little, in the dark days that fol- 
lowed, when I had to think of what she had written in order 
not to be too severe on her.”’ 


WES Madam was gone but a moment, and then she read the 
letter which had taken the joy out of the miracle: 


“**Poverty—ah! dear friend—what do you, a man, know of 
poverty ?—-or what poverty means to a woman? You may have 
known want, you may even have been hungry; but you are fighters 
born, you men, and you can meet it armed. But we poor, untrained 
victims, what can we do? You can fight it! It fights us, and it 
fights in ambush and in open. Like an octopus it stretches out its 
tentacles, and, one by one, they fasten upon some vital part—our 
hope, our courage, our strength, our health, our ambitions—out of 
our very love they squeeze the sweetness, and drop us crushed and 
lifeless in the end. And it is in the home that a woman feels most the 
lack of means. The very thought of living my life in that desolate 
place makes me shudder. You see what a coward Iam. But the 
sight of it that day seemed to embody all the bareness and struggle 
of the past years and to foreshadow the future if I should displease 
my cousin who has been so good to me. 

‘***Not even for you can I face such bareness, such a struggle 
again. I dare not; my experience has been too bitter—I dare not 
marry a poor man! I want the comforts, the luxuries, the power 
that only money can give. I want it not only for myself, but also 
for what can be done through it. Do not think I mean to tempt you. 
I honor you for your stand—that personal ambition for position 
and power should have no part in a minister’s plans; but—I—I am 
not so brave or so noble — and I dare not —no, I dare not answer 
‘Yes.’ Even if I loved you as you do me I would not dare. 

‘**Tf you knew how I am this moment despising myself for writing 
so and wounding the truest and best friend a girl ever had —— 

‘** “Oh, I wish—I wish I might say what you wish! No, no; I do 
not!—it is only that I am tired tonight—so tired!—and the very 
thought of your friendship rests me, and yet—I must learn to do 
without you. Since I cannot have you for a lover I must not have 
you for a friend. 

“** You must not write to me again. It is best for you that you do 
not; you will find it easier so to forget me. Go to the dear 
Madam; she will comfort you. How I would like to put my head 
this moment in her lap and have her motherly hand smooth away 
all my tangles, my selfishness and weakness, and make me good and 
strong. Only—since I will have none of you she would have none 
of me. But you may go to her and she will help you. 

‘**And now, dear friend, good-night—for all the sympathy and 
friendship—yes—for all the love you have given me I thank you. 
The God you serve so faithfully bless and keep you—and me.’” 


226 When Madam finished a little silence fell upon us. 
Then: ‘ Dearie,’”’ she questioned eagerly, ‘‘didn’t you see it 
all through the letter—the love that was crying out to him 
even while she was denying its existence?”’ 

Without waiting for my answer she hurried on: ‘“‘When 
he left me I sat down and wrote the girl a letter, and after 
I had written it I was in two minds about sending it. But 
she had no mother to guide her, and I was sorely afraid her 
weakness and her cousin’s influence might tempt her to 
choose something far worse to a woman like her than being 
poor—I mean a loveless marriage. And at last I mailed it. 

“T felt if I could only make her see that such love as he 
offered was a priceless gift and not to be lightly cast aside 
for any worldly gain, that where two people are consecrated 
by such love no woman need fear any material lack she may 
be called upon to endure—I told her to search her own heart, 
and if she loved him ——’”’ 

Madam broke off abruptly. Then: ‘“ Never mind, my 
dear, just what else I told her—it wasn’t much, but I felt 
if I could only make her see these things with clear vision 
all would be well. 

“But I was only a meddlesome old woman, and—she did 
not even answer my letter. Instead, her cousin wrote to 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 39 
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MY EXPERIENCES IN NEW YORK 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A GIRLS LONG STRUGGLE IN THE BIG CITY 
©: AS TOLD BY THE GIRL HERSELF & 


ROBABLY no question has been so often asked this magazine by girls as: ‘‘ What are 

my chances if I go to New York to earn my living?’’ or by parents: ‘‘What are the 
conditions our daughter will find if we let her go to New York?”’ 

When this recital of a girl’s experiences in New York came to us we felt for the first 
time that in this lay the best answer we had ever read to the question that has so insistently 
come to us for so many years. And we recognized in the experiences of this girl not those 
that came to her alone, but those that have come, as we know from personal knowledge, to 


hundreds of other girls. 


No one, unless he has experienced it, can begin even to picture, let alone appreciate, the 
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and worse. This we know. 


single experience is colored or exaggerated. Nor were the dangers, the temptations and 
the pitfalls of this girl’s seeking: they could not be foreseen or guarded against. It will 
be said by some that it is not necessary for every girl to go through what this girl has. Not 
every girl, it is true, but ninety out of every hundred girls encounter these terrific dangers 


Some will take offense at the frankness of this human document: it is, without ques- 
tion, the most outspoken experience ever published in this magazine. But it must be 


so if the facts are to be told and the real conditions truthfully pictured. We believe 


utter and heartbreaking loneliness that is suffered by thousands of self-respecting girls amid 
all the clatter and glitter of New York life. No loneliness is so great and so keen as the 
loneliness in a great city, particularly to a young girl whose goings and comings must 
always be rigidly circumscribed if she is to preserve her self-respect and standing. This 


that the good this story of a girl’s life will do to thousands of girls throughout the country, 
and particularly in acquainting parents with the real conditions as they exist in this big, 
cruel and brilliant city, will more than outweigh the jars which the recital will unques- 
tionably give to some sensitive natures, who, sheltered in quiet homes, do not realize how 
dangerously widespread is the ambition of thousands of unsophisticated girls to go to 


story is taken directly from life and is absolutely true. 


I1I—Boarding-House Husbands and Wives 


GiHEN I reached the boarding-house in West 
Twenty—— Street, New York, on the return 
from Albany without gloves or luggage 
which followed by express next day—I found 
awaiting me a week-old letter from Mrs. 
Forsythe. ‘I don’t know where you are,” 
she wrote, ‘nor when you’re coming back, 
though Paul did tell me that you had gone 
away on business.”’ Between the lines I read 
evidence of her displeasure that I had not 
Jwnnaaimnn meet ‘Seen fit,’ as she expressed it, to acquaint her 
with the news myself; she hoped, however, that I would be 
back in town in time to see her before she went away for 
the summer. The date of her departure was not yet set, she 
said, nor was the place of her sojourn decided on, but in 
the intervals between appointments with the dressmaker 
she was weighing the pros and cons of several different 
localities from which Paul wished her to select, and, if the 
hot weather should come on suddenly, she might come to 
a decision overnight. ‘In that case,’ she warned me, 
‘we probably shouldn’t meet again till fall.’ From all this 
I gleaned that, owing to my silence—at Paul’s initiative—I 
was in disfavor now, but that there still remained a chance 
to return and be forgiven, provided I was prompt. 

Under the circumstances nothing could have been more 
opportune. To meet Mrs. Forsythe at all, which meant 
running the risk of meeting her son, too, was out of the 
question. Through no fault of my own I was now in her 
black books; by my own choice there I would remain. Of 
course I did not blame the mother for the baseness of her 
son, but it was impossible to keep up the acquaintance with 
her now; neither could I bear the thought of staying on in 
the old surroundings. Accordingly I left Mrs. Forsythe’s 
note unanswered, and spent all my spare time looking for 
another boarding-place. 














GS A week latera second lettercame. This bore the post- 
mark of a summer place on Long Island Sound, to which, it 
appeared, the Forsythes had fled on the arrival of the first 
“hot spell” in town. With some misgiving I tore open the 
envelope, but was overjoyed to learn that because of what 
Mrs. Forsythe dubbed ‘‘a sudden whim of Paul’s,” mother 
and son were soon to sail for Europe for an indefinite stay 


We are assured that not a New York. 


abroad. ‘The globe-trotting begins once more,’’ was the 
way Mrs. Forsythe broke the news, ‘‘and I’m dashing off 
these few lines to say that I must see you before we sail, 
even if you have been naughty in neglecting me of late, so 
write at once and let me know your free time between now 
and the thirtieth.” 

By return mail I answered this, saying that work was 
very heavy now and I couldn’t in the least count upon my 
time in the brief interval before she sailed, especially as it 
was more than probable that Mrs. Grey would wish to send 
me out of town again. I thanked Mrs. Forsythe for all her 
kindness, wished her a good crossing, and brought the letter 
to an end as quickly and yet as cordially as I could. As she 
sent me a postcard from the steamer I judged she was con- 
tent; so was I, as I wrote “Finis” to a chapter of which I 
decided there should be no reopening in the years to come. 


ZS Settled in another boarding-house half a mile farther 
uptown, with the Forsythes safely out of the country, I told 
myself that life would be just the same as it was before the 
beginning of the acquaintance which was now abruptly 
closed. But it was not the same: the influences of the last 
year were too farreaching to be blotted out by willing to 
forget them and by moving half a mile. Outwardly there 
was little change; one boarding-house hall bedroom differs 
not greatly from another, and the business routine was the 
same, although with greater responsibility I now had a 
smaller salary than at first. 

Mrs. Grey was reported to be a woman of independent 
fortune, but the report was false. Her husband, at his death, 
had left her well provided for, but since that time the 
shrinking of investments in which much of her money was 
tied up necessitated retrenchment even in the philanthropic 
work which enlisted her deepest interest. Understanding 
this I heartily concurred in the salary reduction which 
ensued, even though it meant renewal of the harried stress 
of wherewithal that had marked my college days. I did 
manage to keep decently clothed and housed and fed, but 
the slightest of margins remained for the necessary extras 
which inevitably crop up, and there was no chance of saving 
for a ‘rainy day.” 

3ut with me money, or the lack of it, has never been the 
chief consideration; | measure poverty or wealth by affec- 
tion, by sympathy. I was bound to Mrs. Grey by ties of 
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love and loyalty, and to desert her at this crisis, even had 
work that was much better paid been offered me, would have 
been impossible. She had trained me, had made me valuable 
to her, and I could not imagine working with anybody else. 
There was never the least shadow of discord between us; 
neither was there, save on very rare occasions, any expres- 
sion on her part of appreciation. Through overeagerness 
for such expression I attached too much importance to the 
lack of it; asa matter of fact, it was not significant. Mrs. 
Grey was simply too engrossed in business cares to think of 
other things. I was a machine, and so long as the machine 
worked satisfactorily nothing need be said. Yet in emer- 
gencies she could always be depended on to express what 
at other times she was too busy to think of. 

After the salary reduction I know she never realized, and 
I could never bring myself to tell her, how I had to struggle 
to make both ends meet. With no experience of grinding 
poverty herself she didn’t understand that I moved to a 
boarding-house on the East Side because it was much less 
expensive than the Thirty- Street house; that I often 
walked miles and miles beyond my strength in order to save 
carfare for some more pressing need; that I omitted lunch- 
eon because I could not afford it; in short, that deprivation 
and denial marked all the daily round. If she had known 
she would have managed some way to make things easier, 
but my lips were sealed. I felt that Mrs. Grey, of her own 
accord, would increase my salary as soon as she was able; 
until then I must continue to practice the closest economy. 
It was hard, but such was my nature that the struggle with 
poverty counted little in comparison with the weight of 
isolation that grew heavier each year. 


WEES Despite my loneliness I could not make friends with 
the people in the boarding-house. Of course there was the 
surface intercourse, the commonplace of courtesy, but for 
genuine friendship I found no material; at various times 
friendly overtures were made, but something always held 
me back. It may be that my standards were too high, or 
that my experience with Paul Forsythe had made me sus- 
picious of people in general; but yet, looking back on those 
unhappy years, I cannot see that I was more cautious than 
a young woman alone ought to be, and my failure to form 
any real friendship seems to me to have been my misfortune, 
not my fault. 
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No one who has not been similarly placed can under- 
stand the limitations of a young woman's life alone in a 
great city, particularly when the nature of her employ- 
ment opens up no social opportunities. In this I do not 
by any means intend to intimate that women under such 
circumstances have a monopoly of isolation. I realize 
that existence on these terms is hard for young men, too; 
that any stranger in a metropolis has and must have 
many lonely hours. But I am telling my own story, 
and needs must emphasize limitations from the feminine 
point of view. 

In my daily work I was interested and discharged 
every obligation to the best of my ability, but when the 
work was done there was no relaxation, no diversion, no 
companionship. I tried to read, but one can’t read all 
the time. I tried to raise the real me above the dead 
level of routine, the galling proximities of the boarding- 
house and the pettiness of the constant struggle with 
poverty. But when one longs with all the warm instincts 
of youth for somebody, something, some place of one’s 
own, it is difficult to keep the mind at all times fixed on 
such cold abstractions as development of character and 
one’s duty to one’s uncongenial neighbors in the boarding- 
house. But I did try. 

It is needless to dwell on the efforts of those years— 
on the atmosphere of gloom that then enshrouded me: 
suffice it to say that there was nothing to feed the 
devouring hunger in my heart. Of my sister I heard only 
through the columns of the Manchester newspaper, to 
which I still subscribed for the sake of its occasional 
mention of Alison. In due time—just four years after 
my coming to New York—she had graduated from the 
University, where she afterward pursued a post-graduate 
course; by this time she had taken the master’s degree 
and was working for the doctorate. The affection and 
the thought that I lavished on Alison would have been 
impossible, I think, in the case of any older sister whose 
own emotional life was normal. But I had been so starved, 
and, in the case of Paul Forsythe, so duped, that my 
heart turned to Alison with more than a sister’s love. 


22H The winter I was twenty-four there was some 
improvement in my circumstances owing to an increase in 
salary with which Mrs. Grey surprised me at New Year’s. 
It would still be necessary for me to exercise great care 
in money matters, but I had felt so acutely the ugliness 
and discomfort of the cheap East Side boarding-house 
that I seized on the opportunity now offered to escape, 
and resolved to make up for the added cost of living in a 
better neighborhood by economizing in other directions. 
Accordingly I moved to a boarding-house in West Fifty- 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues; it was an 
extremely well-kept house, and the occupants enjoyed a 
measure of comfort which was luxury in comparison with 
the atmosphere from which I had just fled. 

It was characteristic of me that under these circum- 
stances all my buoyancy returned. With one of those 
swift transitions that are temperamental I entered on 
existence in the West Fifty-——— Street house as if I were 
beginning life all over again, bubbling over with health 
and good spirits and ready to meet half-way any friendly 
overtures. 

My new acquaintances were better educated and more 
prosperous than the people I had seen of late, although I 
found in them no more of sincerity and genuine kindliness. 
However, they were more congenial. Except for a middle- 
aged school-teacher, who occupied the hall room opposite 
mine on the top floor, the boarders were all young married 
people, who for several years had lived under the same 
roof. As the house was small anyway, and two families 
had a whole floor each, the company was not numerous; 
judging from the spirit of good fellowship which pervaded 
the assemblage at dinnertime when I saw them first, 
everybody was on the best of terms with everybody else. 

People always mean more to me than books, and in 
this environment there was interesting material. One 
of the men, Doctor Post, was a young physician who 
since then has risen to fame; another, Mr. Earle, was a 
journalist, resourceful and alert; a third, Mr. Davison, 
was an advertising man who even at that time was com- 
ing into prominence and has now reached the point, I’m 
told, where he can convince any given individual of 
anything on earth. 

Then there were their wives, although candor compels 
me to confess that I found them much less interesting. 
This is not that I am especially disinclined to feminine 
society, but as I look back upon the people in that 
boarding-house the men seem to me to have been 
unusually vital and intelligent and the women unusually 
trivial and uncharitable. 

_ At any rate it was the men who did most of the talking 
in the dining-room. To be sure, in an occasional lull the 
school-teacher, into whose soul the red ink had long since 
entered, made some grim comment on her work, or the 
married women compared fashion notes or criticised 
other women of their acquaintance. As this did not 
appeal to me I paid no attention to what they said, but 
listened with all my ears to the worth-while conversation 
of the men. They spoke with authority on a wide range 
of topics, and after my experience of an exclusively fem- 
inine viewpoint, through association with Mrs. Grey, it 
was refreshing to hear matters of historical significance 
or contemporary interest thoroughly discussed by well- 
posted men. One would defend one side of a question, 


another the opposite, and to both I listened with equal 
interest. 





EH By-and-by I did more than listen: first I timidly 
put forth a question on some point that was not quite clear, 
then ventured a comment of my own, and it wasn’t very 
long before I was regularly included in the talk. For 
years I had been a great reader, not from any natural 
tendency toward books, but as a refuge from almost 
intolerable loneliness. In this atmosphere of masculine 
friendliness what I had stored away came to the surface, 
and I contributed my mite to the interchange of thought. 

But it wasn’t all so serious as this might indicate. One 
evening at dinner I greeted with a chuckle a joke which 
the other women were too absorbed in a consultation on 
new gowns to see. Evidently this unexpected apprecia- 
tion encouraged the perpetrator to try again, and when 
he found that I also enjoyed a joke if it chanced to turn 
against myself it spurred him on the more. At the end 
of a certain sparring match in which I was worsted he 
turned to his wife, who sat glumly looking on. 


“T’ve made a great find,” said he. “There’s a girl,” 
nodding in my direction as I started for upstairs, ‘“ who 
can take a joke.” 

Then it came to be the usual thing, not only for him, 
but for the rest of them as well, to laugh and joke with 
me at dinner. But soon I was conscious of a form of 
feminine hostility which I cannot understand. I think 
that any woman who attempts to engage the sentimental 
interest of another woman’s husband, or who encourages 
any such interest that may have sprung up without effort 
on her part, deserves only contempt. But it is ridiculous 
to consider anything like that in connection with this 
case. Of course I understand that such a friendly footing 
as that on which I stood with those three men might 
have been used as an entering wedge to closer intimacy. 
But it was not so used, and even the suggestion is an 
insult to every one concerned. 

So far as I knew the men were all married happily; 
but beyond hoping on general principles that such was 
the case I never gave a thought to that side of their lives. 
I saw them only in the dining-room and showed no 
partiality for any one of them, but I did make plain my 
appreciation of the intellectual keenness, the wisdom and 
the wit of all of them. Such appreciation seems to me to 
have been a compliment to the wives themselves, espe- 
cially when there was not the least reason to suspect a 
wish on my part to appropriate what belonged to them. 
I was grateful to those men collectively for the increase 
of cheerfulness they brought into my life, but that was 
all. They were as honest as myself, and everything was 
frank and aboveboard from the first day to the last. 


24 As soon as I realized which way the wind was blow- 
ing with the wives I made repeated efforts to include them 
in the conversation, but without success. They wouldn’t 
take the trouble to inform themselves on subjects which 
held their husbands’ interest, and they persistently held 
aloof from the dinner-table talk while grudging me my 
share in it. Had they wished they could have beaten 
me at every point, for they had more to do with and more 
time and money with which to make use of their material. 
Each of the three was better looking and better dressed 
than I; each had had a happy home in girlhood, and each 
now enjoyed the ease and comfort of a sheltered life. 

That type of woman is less often found in New York 
boarding-houses now than she was ten years ago; apart- 
ment hotels have sprung up in great profusion since that 
time, and the husband’s steadily increasing means now 
enable her to surround herself with greater luxury, to 
gratify much more expensive tastes. But at heart she is 
the same. She shirks the pains and responsibilities of 
child-bearing; she absolutely refuses to be tied down by 
the cares of keeping house; she lives only to indulge 
herself. Thus my acquaintances in that boarding-house, 
having no real troubles to endure, must needs invent 
some and conjure up a vision of neglect which was utterly 
devoid of truth. 

One evening I was so absorbed in a discussion on 
profit-sharing experiments that I did not notice when the 
other women left the room. Later—how much later I 
could not then have told—two of them stuck their heads 
inside the dining-room door, and one of them, the prettiest 
and youngest in the house, called out: ‘The card-tables 
are ready whenever you boys can tear yourselves away 
from Miss Baldwin's society.” 

The words in themselves were harmless enough; it 
was the tone and the smile with which they were accom- 
panied that gave them significance. Her husband 
stopped short in his argument and turned to her with a 
frown. ‘‘There’s plenty of time,’ he said. ‘Don’t be 
in such a rush.” 

The other woman’s husband waved his hand. ‘Run 
along, Little Bright Eyes; we'll be there by-and-by.” 

But I had already risen, and, when I had a chance to 
speak, stammered in embarrassment: ‘“‘Good-night, good- 
night.’”” Supposing that it was at least half-past nine I 
murmured apologetically: ‘‘I had no idea it was so late.” 

“But it isn’t late,” one of the men protested, holding 
up his watch. ‘‘Seventeen minutes of eight, and we’re 
going to finish our argument. What’s the matter with 
you girls, anyway? Here, Miss Baldwin, come back.” 
With a flourish he pulled out my chair. ‘‘As I was saying 
when I was interrupted 

With the discovery that the hour was even earlier than 
the usual time for finishing the meal my apologetic 
attitude died a sudden death and something uglier was 
born. ‘ Not tonight,’ I said, pausing on the threshold. 
“Some other time, perhaps, when these ladies’’—with a 
smile that matched their own—“ will honor us with their 
company.” 





WZH FromthateveningI neverlingeredatthedinner-table 
after the other women had left the room, nor had it been 
by any means my custom heretofore, but occasionally 
some discussion had arisen, and when the others, weary- 
ing, withdrew I remained to urge on the combatants and 
see which side would triumph; but this was the last of it! 

While I was indignant that they should call us to 
account—or call me to account, for, of course, they con- 
sidered me the real offender—I also understood that a 
young woman alone is always under suspicion in the eyes 
of somebody, and that possibly such lingering to share 
the conversation in the dining-room, although it was a 
public place and one boarder had as much right there as 
another, might be looked upon even by disinterested 
eyes as a trespass on forbidden ground. Accordingly I 
now denied myself the innocent diversion of an after- 
dinner chat. 

But that made no difference in the situation, after all; 
the women didn’t like me nor did I like them. In the 
first place, there were temperamental differences which 
would militate against much sympathy; but that wasn’t 
the whole of it. What they envied me for I’m sure I do 
not know, but I was influenced by proximity to lives that 
were so much easier than my own. It wasn’t the material 
comfort that I coveted nor their freedom from the task 
of self-support: it was the companionship, the affection 
that I saw so close at hand which emphasized the desola- 
tion of my own existence. Unquestionably I ought not 
to have brooded on the unequal gifts of fate, but I have 
no wish to make myself out better or stronger than I was, 
and I did brood on the contrast in our lives. Further- 
more, to tame the human heart takes time, and the mem- 
ory of years when I habitually cried myself to sleep 
haunts me even now. 


When I returned to the boarding-house on stormy even- 
ings, weary and bedraggled, after a long day of hard 
work rounded out by battling with the crowds for stand- 
ing room in the elevated train, and trudged up to my 
room too exhausted to go down to dinner, the sight of 
those three women, fresh and rosy, dressed as daintily 
as dolls, chatting gayly with their husbands on the way 
downstairs, was more than I could bear with equanimity. 
Sometimes it is the little things that affect us most, and 
I remember to this day the swish of their silk petticoats 
when at the same time I heard, as I mounted wearily 
from step to step, the water gurgling in my own wet shoes. 


WES) It wasn’t that I grudged those women their happi- 
ness, but I wanted my own share—all the more fiercely, 
perhaps, because of the conviction that there wasn’t any 
share for me; that there had been a misdeal somehow and 
I had been left out. Whether there was something in my 
nature from the start to account for the belief that what 
I wanted most was and would ever be beyond my reach, 
or whether it was something grafted on by the somber 
experiences of my life thus far, | do not know; but at any 
rate there is no doubt of the reality of the conviction, nor 
of my vehement determination to hide it from the world. 
If I could not be happy at least I would wear the garb of 
happiness. Accordingly, I exerted myself to convey at all 
times the impression of cheerfulness, and I believe that I 
succeeded. 

I myself believe, although at the time I had no idea of 
it, that the joyous manner I assumed, with its implica- 
tion of riding the top crest of the wave of prosperity 
and happiness, was unconsciously a protest against 
daily contact with numberless examples of self-confessed 
defeat. My work, as I have said, threw me entirely 
among women. In the early days I went into the homes 
of the very poor; when Mrs. Grey decided later that my 
time could best be spent in the office, women from the 
tenements came to consult me there. There, too, at 
intervals came women from uptown on one errand or 
another, for our office was a kind of clearing-house for 
many philanthropic interests. Some of the visitors were 
professional women, busy all day long, but not too busy to 
exert themselves for the girls of the tenements; others of 
the visitors were of the very rich, whom ennui or some 
impulse of benevolence sent spasmodically to work on 
the East Side. So I was brought in contact with many 
different types of women, most of them unmarried. 
With their financial weal or woe I was not concerned, 
although in many cases the struggle to keep soul and body 
together was pitiful enough. But that is another story. 
I am dealing here with heart interest. 


WES Suffering so keenly from loneliness myself, I was 
alert for signs of similar suffering in others; many of the 
women talked freely to me and in other cases I could read 
between the lines. My sympathy was profound, but I 
was also impressed with the lack of spirit that many of 
those women showed; no matter what their age, they 
had a resigned way of speaking, of moving about, even 
of looking at one, as if life had worn down to the ragged 
edge their natural powers of resistance. The sight of 
this, while it strengthened my rebellious attitude toward 
the loneliness of my own life, also deepened my resolve 
not to be daunted by it. On the street, in the surface 
cars, in the elevated trains, I was always seeing some 
woman, sometimes young, sometimes middle-aged, who 
I knew was, like myself, half dead of loneliness. My heart 
ached for her, but I could scarcely keep from whispering: 
“Don’t, Dear; don’t let people see. They'll only laugh. 
Just play the game of make-believe till it becomes reality. 
If we keep on saying ‘I don’t care’ persistently, by-and-by 
it will be the truth.” 

We hear much nowadays of feminine emancipation, of 
“cultivating the head at the expense of the heart.” 
Indeed, an audience listening to some advocates of the 
“‘new’’ womanhood might almost be pardoned for sup- 
posing that the nature of woman had been strangely 
changed since the Lord made her to be the helpmate of 
man. But it isn’t changed! Despite surface differences, 
due to the material progress of the race, between us and 
our great-great-great-grandmothers, despite the fads and 
fancies which from time to time ripple the surface of 
public opinion, despite the preachers who from fashion- 
able pulpits attack the “vices”’ of the modern woman, 
despite the rampant reformers who berate the sex for its 
alleged refusal to bear as many children as it should— 
despite all this the fact remains that the mass of women 
are now essentially as they have always been. That some 
women have unworthy standards and lead ignoble lives 
is unquestionably true, but that the majority today crave 
anything except the normal life of wife and mother, the 
kind of life that best benefits humanity, is false. It is 
just this craving, as I have experienced it myself and 
observed it in many unmarried women I have known 
well in the years I have lived alone in New York, that is 
the keynote of the tragedy. 


WEE? We are all familiar with the story of the woman who 
gives up the struggle, who turns aside from the narrow 
path of single combat to what one modern dramatist 
has called ‘‘The Easiest Way.’ But what of the other 
woman who, with a nature perhaps as luxury-loving as 
her sister’s, with temptations quite as plentiful, with 
longings for affection grown more intense because unsat- 
isfied, single-handed fights to the last ditch? There are 
thousands of such women in New York who, for all the 
social opportunities they have, might as well be stranded 
on a desert island. Country born and bred, of high ideals, 
robust health and trained intelligence, they are drawn in 
early years to the metropolis, realizing not at all the 
loneliness that awaits them there. Of course for many 
women romance does bud in city street as well as country 
byway; for the moment each is lovers’ lane. But there 
are Many, many other women for whom the moment 
never comes. I know, for I have seen them and they 
have told me; I have seen them, too, and they have not 
told me; but I knew by the fevered, unhopetul waiting 
in their eyes. 

In New York the machinery of life is more complicated 
than elsewhere on this continent, the commercial spirit 
dominates, artificial standards are set up; every condi- 
tion of city life militates against the many close acquaint- 
anceships which obtain in country communities; and 
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THEY ADD ANOTHER CHAPTER TO THEIR LITTLE ROMANCE 
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,OSSIBLY there were those among her fel- 
low-passengers who wondered why the little 
Old Lady in Number 6 smiled so mistily 
as the train sped Eastward. 

How were they to know that fond, fool- 
ish thoughts were thronging her brain, and 
that mother-love was on pilgrimage to 
memory’s shrines? 

She was going to her Boy—to the big boy 
who had been married two years before. 
. Neither he nor she had imagined on that 
far-off wedding day that they were to be separated for two 
years. It had always been understood that she was to live 
with Jack. He and the Litthe Woman he married had 
chosen their New York apartment with that fact well in 
mind, and ‘‘ Mother’s room” had been ready and waiting 
ever since the wedding trip ended; but Mary had needed 
mothering after her operation. One could not neglect a 
daughter even for an only son, and there were grand- 
children to be cared for out in that California home. 

When at last the daughter was strong and well once more, 
and only an unimportant continent lay between the mother 
and her heart’s desire, she straightway set about packing 
trunks and buying tickets. She was heart-hungry, and, 
besides, Jack’s last letter had brought overwhelming pres- 
sure to bear. He and Katharine needed her now, would 
need her still more a little later, for it seemed one might 
have grandchildren in New York as wellas in San Francisco, 
and the Little Woman would need care and sympathy and 
coddling during the coming months. Jack had written 
urgently, and the letter had brought healing for an ache 
that had been swelling and growing in his mother’s heart. 

She was a sensible woman—as sensible as she was delight- 
ful, and every one who knew her would have admitted that 
that was putting her common-sense upon a high level. 
From the first she had recognized that children were as 
prone to matrimony as to measles and whooping-cough in 
their respective seasons, and when her son showed symptoms 
of matrimonial fever she accepted the visitation with the 
same cheerful resignation with which she had viewed his 
first rash and greeted his first whoop. She had brought him 
up carefully; his system was in good condition; he had 
gone triumphantly through a light case of emotional 
varioloid; there were no aggravating circumstances nor 
threatening complications. So she took the ordinary pre- 
cautions, and, with admirable self-control, watched the 
progress of the case. 


246 On the whole she approved of the Little Woman. Of 
course no girl was good enough for Jack. She admitted 
that to herself in the privacy of her own thought, but she 
was too wise to express the conviction openly. That would 
not be polite to her son’s fiancée, and, moreover, it would not 
be good for Jack. It was all very well for a woman to 
believe that a man was perfect, but it was very unwhole- 
some for the man to know that he was considered perfect. 
There was always the chance that he might, in time, 
indorse the theory, and a self-satisfied man was odious. 

The son’s malady ran its course, and he and the Little 
Woman were married. His mother showed a proper and 
sympathetic interest from start to finish, looked lovely in 
gray crépe and old lace at the wedding, and did not shed a 
tear—although the Little Woman's mother wept at frequent 
intervals for weeks preceding the marriage day, sobbed 
audibly throughout the ceremony, and dropped a tear when- 
ever, during the festive evening, any one congratulated 
her upon “ gaining a son.” 

“My dear Mrs. Curtis,” protested the bridegroom’s 
mother with some warmth, “any one would think that 
Katharine was marrying a monster.” 

“Oh, it isn’t Jack,’’ explained the bride’s mother, inco- 
herently; “it’s everything. You aren’t losing a daughter.” 

Mrs. Reynolds's expression took on a touch of grimness, 
and as she looked across the room at the radiant couple a 
Shadow deepened in her eyes. 

“No,” she admitted with a curious smile, ‘I’m not.” 

She might have explained that she was a widow and that 
Jack was her only son, while the bride’s mother had a 


husband and other daughters. She might have quoted the 
old truism: “A daughter’s a daughter all her life. A son’s 
a son till he gets him a wife.’”’ She might have pointed out 
that a man, following the line of least resistance, almost 
invariably goes with a wife to her people, while a girl clings 
to her own family—but what was the use of discussing the 
situation? The thing to do was to meet it; and she met it 
with dignity, and at least an outward show of philosophy. 

Jack had written often at first, rapturous letters full of 
the Little Woman and her perfection. The Little Woman 
wrote too—model letters. Gradually the Man’s letters 
became less frequent—sonsare like that. He was very busy. 
Letter-writing had always been hard for him, and Katharine 
told his mother all the news. He explained all this on the 
rare occasions when he did write, and in his blundering 
man’s obtuseness he really did believe that his wife’s letters 
could take the place of his with his mother. Katharine 
wrote such bully letters. 


NZS And so, as has been said before, out in California an 
ache grew and swelled in a hungry mother heart, but Mrs. 
Reynolds appreciated her new daughter’s letters and wrote 
affectionate letters in return. It wouldn’t be just to feel 
resentment toward Jack’s wife because he did not write. 
The fault was his—and yet it was the Little Woman who 
was filling his life and absorbing his thoughts and time. The 
thing was quite natural, but even sensible Mother Reynolds 
was human, very human, and she and her boy had been 
very close to each other—closer than the average mother 
and son. 

All through the journey that was taking her to him the 
Old Lady in Number 6 was living those old intimate days 
over and over, caressing each dear memory of his babyhood, 
boyhood, manhood. But as her train neared New York 
eager expectancy pushed memory aside, drove the smiles 
and tears from the Little Mother’s eyes and set a glowing 
light in their place. After all, her boy was her boy even 
though he was married. Jack had not changed. There 
was room in his big heart for both wife and mother, and 
they two would love cach other the better for knowing so 
well that he had need of them both. 

The train crept into the New York station and stopped. 
The Mother gathered up her belongings with trembling 
hands. It was silly to be so excited, but two years was a 
long, long time, and to know that he was waiting for her, 
out there in the hurrying crowd, made her nerves tingle and 
her breath come quickly. In another moment she would see 
him—her Boy! 

A porter took her bag and she drifted along with the 
stream of travelers pouring toward the open gates. Jack 
would be in the very front of the waiting line: she was sure 
of that; but she strained her eyes vainly in an effort to dis- 
tinguish him from the crowd, and then, just as she reached 
the wicket gate, some one caught her by the arm and 
kissed her in warm welcome. 

“Here you are at last,” said the Little Woman affec- 
tionately. “I thought the train would never come. The 
cab is out this way. Poor dear, you must be dead tired. 
Jack was so sorry he couldn't get here, but he had a business 
meeting on hand and he knew I’d want to meet you anyway. 
He'll be home early. It certainly is good to see you.”’ 


WEES Years of training in self-control came tothe Mother’s 
rescue. One mustn’t be foolish over a little disappointment. 
Of course the Boy had to attend to his business, and, as 
long as there was some one to meet her—oh, yes, it was quite 
all right, and the Daughter was so cordial and loving—but 
she did feel just a little bit let down, and she admitted that 
she was very tired. Katharine mustn't be allowed to think 
she was quiet because she was disappointed. 

When Jack did come home at six o’clock he was very 
satisfactory—excited, boyish, happy. 

‘“Now this is something like living!’’ he said, as he sat 
down at his dinner-table and looked from the face of his wife 
to the face of his mother. ‘‘By Jove, I believe I’m the 
luckiest fellow in the world. Nobody ever had such a wife 
and such a mother, and now that I’ve got you both with me 
I haven't a thing left to wish for.” 


And both women smiled appreciatively; but the Little 
Woman reflected that being alone with him had seemed a 
good deal “‘like living” to her, and the Mother noticed that 
he put his wife before his mother in summing up his bless- 
ings. Of course no one could be hurt by such inconse- 
quential nothing! Each woman assured herself of that fact 
—and proceeded to feel hurt in defiance of rhyme and reason. 


1224 As things began so they went on. Common-sense, 
good resolutions, real affection made their stand against illog- 
ical jealousy and lost the day, though they retreated in such 
good order that they almost wore an air of victory. When 
the Busy Man and his mother sat and talked together of 
old joys, old griefs, old friends, all the old life they had 
shared in common, the Little Woman listened with sympa- 
thetic interest—and felt lonesome. She wasn’t in the pic- 
ture. Here were years and years of Jack that didn’t belong 
to her at all, years when he got along perfectly well without 
her. Somebody else had shared his feelings, and thoughts, 
and hopes, and dreams; had comforted, and helped, and 
encouraged and been necessary to him. Nobody could be 
such a horrid little cat as to be jealous of a man’s mother, 
but—well, it did seem hard that she hadn’t known Jack 
earlier when he was having his greatest trials and making 
his hardest fight. 

Perhaps it was that sense of lost years that made her 
insist a trifle strenuously upon her present rights, assert 
herself more positively than she realized. The Mother had 
had her day, and now the Wife had a right to hers. The 
Little Woman did not put it so crudely as that, not even to 
herself; but insensibly her attitude of mind made itself 
felt, and the Busy Man’s mother yielded place gracefully, 
though with a new hurt in her heart. Of course young 
people must live their own lives. She realized that, but it 
did seem as though there might be a place for a mother in 
those lives. She didn’t want to interfere, but she wanted to 
be needed. Just at first she had tried to be of use about the 
house, to relieve the Little Woman of some of her domestic 
cares and responsibilities, but she soon realized that was 
a mistake. Katharine was grateful, but Mother really 
mustn’t bother about the house. She would tire herself 
too much, and, besides, Emmeline was so fussy. She was 
a good servant, but she just wouldn’t take orders from any 
one except ‘‘the Madam’’—not even from Jack. 

Emmeline wouldn’t stand having any one ‘‘ messing about 
the kitchen” either; so the Busy Man couldn’t have the 
crullers and pies and puddings that he had loved when he 
was a boy and that his mother longed to make for him. As 
for taking care of the Littlhe Woman—the Little Woman 
seemed quite capable of taking care of herself, and leaned 
upon her doctor's advice rather than upon Mother Reynolds's 
experience. 

And so the little Old Lady found herself superfluous—an 
honored guest where she had hoped to be at home. Every- 
thing was done for her comfort and Jack was all that a son 
could be—that a married son could be—but even Jack had 
moments of feeling that things were not working out just 
as he had planned. He couldn’t tell what was w rong, but 
he realized vaguely that there was a constraint somewhere, 
and in his futile masculine way he tried to bring his wife and 
mother closer together by talking to each about how much 
the other meant to him. There is something exceedingly 
pathetic about the eternal masculine, helplessly adrift upon 
the uncharted sea of feminine psychology. 


24S The winter wore away and the Little Woman gave up 
going out much save for short walks and drives. She grew 
more nervous and difficult, less capable of concealing her 
thoughts and feelings, prone to unreasonable little gusts of 
irritation, more exacting in her demands upon the Busy 
Man’s love and consideration, more intolerant of any inter- 
ference with her claims upon him. 

He was very gentle with her, very considerate, but he 
depended a good deal upon his mother in those puzzling 
days, and she reassured him in a comforting, matter-of-fact 
way, without hinting that she, too, was finding the situation 
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CHICTOOSET, May 21. 

GUESS perhaps Jim’s little boys is agetting as much fun 

out of our visit as anybody. The first couple of days 

we didn’t make no efforte to keep them within bounds. 
They roamed the woods and got lost and got found again, 
they set traps that didn’t catch nothing but pieces of their 
clothes, they went afishing and tumbled in (Ed says it was 
probbly with the idea of getting the fish’s point of view) 
and was fished out and whaled. Gussy fell from the top 
of the old ellum and broke 3 limbs, they was injered in a fight 
with two of the village boys that was jest able to go out the 
follering Sunday though this happened on Friday, till at 
last Mame told Jim if they wan’t called to a halt that 
there wouldn’t be no little boys to take back with us to 
Providence. So they have been modertated down as far as 
they can be modertated down in a place of Chictooset’s 
resoarces and still be boys. 
May 22. 

E got a letter to-day from Mrs. Ezry Sawyer out in 

Seattle and it was signed Mrs. Abram Cooty but that 
didn’t supprize us as we had got her marrage invertations 
before. They run thus: 

Benjaman John Sawyer, Esq 
Requests the playsure of your co. 
At the marrage of his beloved mother 
Mrs. Ezry Sawyer 
To Abram S. Cooty of Seattle and Cape Noam 
Enter at the side door. 
ect. 
follered 3 days later by an excited note from Ben saying to 
send it back quick as we could. She’d had them printed 
unbeknown to him and he was acalling them all in for fear 
that Cooty would get afowl of ’em. He said he was scared 
he would back out if he did. ‘And Mother, he says, ‘has 
worked too hard to lose him now.” 
LATER. 

We have jest got a Seattle paper from Mrs. Ezry Cooty 
telling about the wedding festivertys and the house where 
they are agoing to live. Mame read, “‘it is in the subbubs 
where they can overlook a great expense of grounds beauti- 
fully laid out with part airs tastefully intermingled with 
statuerry ect.” 

Jim says he guesses it is the first expense she’s ever over- 
looked. He aint liked her since the time Sis overheard her 
say to Jason when he was to our house avisiting that we 
wan’t nothing but jest ordinerry folks and the most she 
come to see us so much for was jest to ketch the broad a, 
‘‘which you know, she says, “flourishes down in Maine ina 
manner that any Bostonian might envy.” 

“‘She’ll ketch something broader than the a nex time she 
comes,’ says Jim when he heard it alooking down at his big 
fist. 

“O Father!” says Sis, ‘‘ would you strike a lady?” 

““Who’s atalking about ladies?” says her father. 


CHICTOOSET, May 25. 

AINT had much time to write since the little-fresh-air 

boys hascome. (It’s Ed’s idea putting in the hyphens like 
that) When they come it went to our heart to see them so 
puny and white-livered, and Pete, the littlest one has got 
sech a great head on a poor little slip of a body. Sis said all 
she could think of when she saw him was an improper 
fraction. But I guess she was reminded of considdable 
other improper things before they left. Them boys hadn’t 
been here a half an hour after they’d et their dinner that 
they wan’t blacked up and having a minstrel show in the 
barn chamber and the only boys in town that was willing to 
pay a cent and be audiance was ockipying them primly 
placed soap and candle boxes that was afterwards split up 
for slats for their wild animal show. They had a circus, 
they had a torpedow boat fight off of the shore and the 2 
fresh-air boys stayed so long under water everybody thought 
they’d drownded and now all the town boys is atrying to do 
the same thing. 

They had a splendid vissit and we can’t be thankful 
enough that we could have them and that, as Ed says, we 
didn’t have to send them back to the citty in sections. 
They was awful well-meaning little boys. Things that got 
mislaid while they was here is being found gradooally. Hod 
Perkins came acrost our wash-board down in the meadder 
to-day & fetched it home. We aint found the big shears 
and scissors yet but they'll come to light yet. Seeing the 
butten hole scizzars is hard to cut out blouses with I hope 
they will. 

May 26. 

We have all been down to the boat to see Jim off for home 
as his vacation will be up to-morrer. We are agoing to feel 
pretty lonesome without him. I’m glad Ed is in the insur- 
ance business so he can make this his headquarters while he 
goes off on his trips. He’s agetting in quite a little business 
right round here. 

CHICTOOSET, May 29. 

O-DAY came our old friend and Mother's, Capten Joe 

Silliker. I declare if it didn’t seem jest like old times 
when we see his little wizened up figger asetting down by the 
kitchen winder jest where he used to set, when we was all 
children asmoking a big pipe and atalking, while I was 
making pies and Mame agetting things ready for the 
stew. A nice piece of veal had been fetched in by a nabor 
that Mame chopped up to put in the stew. It was ruther 
a small piece for a big fambly like ours but we made lots 
of dumplings to put in and plenty of potaters and with 
—— of my evacuated apple pies we had a splendid 

Ce . - . . . a 

Che Capten aint an interesting talker like Poly Blittery. 
He kind of yaps out little short sentences and don’t never 
use no superflewous languge. Ed says he don’t understand 
what we see in him. I guess it’s the past, much as anything, 
that we see in him, and ail the plessant things he done for us 
when we was little. It’s like the two old seringa bushes 
corner of the back yard. One morning Ed was kind of 
claring things up out-door and he comes in and says, 
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“Them old bushes that’s about dead keeps the grass 
from agrowing green up in the corner. I guess I’ll get the ax 
and chop them up for firewood.” 

But me and Jim and Mandy says, ‘‘ No, them bushes has 
got to die a nacherel death. While they put forth a leaf or 
a blossom they shouldn’t be cut down.”” We could see what 
Ed couldn’t see. We could see Jim’s pile of books there, 
where he used to stretch himself out and studdy on warm 
days, and the places where he hid his ball and his marbles 
and the box for his rabbits. We could see me and Mandy’s 
doll-house, made of a soap-box, with all the beautiful pieces 
of broken crockery in it and our rag dolls asetting up to the 
table. We could sce Mother in her best bunnit apicking the 
first blossoms to carry to the church. That’s what we saw 
when we looked at the homely old bushes and what Ed 
couldn’t see. 

Likewise Mandy says she can almost taste tamarinds and 
guavo jelly when she hears the capten’s voice. 

Ed says that what reel material the capten has gathered 
up in the way of experiances would do wonders if Poly’s 
vivvifying fancy was brought to bear on it. But the capten 
aint got anything but facks and statisticks. And if you’ve 
only got facks and statisticks ect to contribbute in conversa- 
tion and no fancy you’re pretty dull company to most folks. 

Well, he had more’n common to say this morning atelling 
about a dream he had last night on account of eating some 
tripe that seemed so reel and acktual he couldn’t seem to 
throw it off. He was agoing through that shipwrack again 
on the ‘Flying Judith”’ off of the coast of Switzerland and 
was asetting on the deck (seeing he couldn’t stand on 
account of the vessel being on her beam ends) and ahollering 
off orders to his men, —‘‘ Man the fo’ castle!”’ he hollers, and 
“Cut the starboard astern!’’—when all to once she give 
another lurch and he was throwed over into the raging and 
boiling sea. 

““T vow,” he says, “if I didn’t strike a block o’ floating 
timber jest as plain and distinck as what I did in the acktual 
wrack all them years ago, so much so that Hi and Nate, 
Phebe’s little boys, that sleeps with me was jest about scared 
out of their senses when they woke at the howl I give and 
they saw me alaying on the floor. I’d struck on my chest 
and this mornin’ I found a big dent in it and all the con- 
tents mixed round. ‘‘ Maybe,” he says, ‘“‘I wan’t tickled to 
find out it was only one of the dreams that staff is made of 
and I was snug in harber and alongside my own bed—least- 
wise my small share—of it. I aint ashamed to say that I got 
right down on my gnees and give thanks that sech was the 
case and that I wan’t ever going off on no more v’ yages— 
except my last.” 

“Then you don’t have no difficulty in getting down,” I 
says, ‘‘to your morning and evening devastations, do you?”’ 

““None to speak of. I dont flop down sames as I did in my 
younger days. I kind of creak down gradooal, but I get 
down, and that’s the main p’int.” 

May 31. 
KNOW alittle maid calm and serene 
Who sits all day at a sewing-machine, 
The stitches are many and the tread beats along 
But to my eyes and heart they are singing a song. 
Click-a-click-click, click-a-click-click 
Dances the needle bright and quick, 
Whirls the big wheel around, whir, whir, whir, 
If I but hear the sound, think I of her, 
Iver of her. 


The needle’s bright eye and its long tail of thread 
Lead on a new cry with her foot on the tread, 
Why, you’re sewing your heart like a big valentine 
To my heart and life, O little girl mine! 
Click-a-click-click, click-a-click-click 
Dances the needle bright and quick, 
Whirls the big wheel around, whir, whir, whir, 
If I but hear the sound, think I of her, 
Ever of her. 

I’ve just found this poetry Ed left behind when he 
started this morning on one of his trips. Its beautiful the 
way the choruss (what he calls the refrain) makes music for 
itself and kind of dances in your head after you have read it. 
Often when my heart is full I wish I could write poetry to 
him same as he does to me. He says it’s probbly because I 
don’t love enough or I'd have the inspiration. But maybe 
there is different ways of writing pomes. Everyseam of sew- 
ing I do for him I make believe is a line of poetry because I 
put my whole heart into it. When I heard Sis say there was 
14 lines in a sonnet I was making his new dressing-gown so I 
quilted 14 lines of stitching on the sleaves and collar. And 
then I says, ‘‘These are my love sonnets for you, dear, 
because sewing is the only gift God has give to me.” 

“O my Jen! O my little poet of a wife!” he says; no one 
but me can ever read them dear sonnets. And no one else 
should ever read them though there was ever so clever a 
rime tacked on to every line.” 


WES He talks so educated and genteel that I often wish I 
wasn't so far behind him. And I am atrying with all my 
might to speak correck so that he wont be ashamed of me— 
no, I know he would never be that—but I mean so that 
folks wouldn’t wonder he wasn’t. This makes me take heed 
to things I never noticed before. Like when Sis said once 
““Me and Uncle Ed” and then changed it quick to ‘‘ Uncle 
Ed and I.’ I says then, ‘‘I must remember to say ‘Edand I’ 
and you must remind me, Sis, when I don’t say it.””. And I 
said it over a number of times to get used to it. 

“There!” says Sis. ‘‘ You don’t have to say it so many 
times as all that. You act as if you liked to say it.” 

‘“Why, so I do,” I says. 

This seemed so easy that I made up my mind to learn one 
proper thing to a time and it would be a good simple way to 
master the grammar. But one day when I said ‘‘ Ed and I” 
I was almost in dispair when Sis said, There’s times when that 
ought to be “‘Ed and me”’ on account of being in the objec- 
tive case.” 

Here was a rock in my path sech as I was unprepared for. 
I hadnt ever heard of the objective case before as I know of 
but I am working on it now by spells with Sis to help me. 






Still I wouldnt ever fuss over foolish little things in grammar 
that some folks do. Like when Mame was telling once 
about a woman who said she summered in Maine and win- 
tered in Niece so she only springed and falled in Providence. 

““You should say sprang and fell,’’ says Mrs. Sawyer, who 
was present. 

And then another time she tried to correck Jim. He was 
in the habit of going up to Ed’s room when he lodged in the 
same house and borrowing magazines. He liked the funny 
ones pretty well and one night he says to him, ‘Spinney, I 
been upstairs and took a dozen Lifes.” 

‘“Why dont you say you have took a dozen lives,’’ says 
Mrs. Sawyer, ‘‘and be correck ?”’ 

“The police might hear me,’’ says Jim. 


CHICTOOSET, June 1. 
O, THE grammer aint anywheres near as simple as I 
thought it was when I started in and sometimes I am 
almost on the verge of discurridgement. Yesterday when 
Sis and I was rassling again with the objective case, she says, 
“If you think this is so hard,” says she, ‘what will you do 
when you come to the predicatious absolutive?”’ (which is 
as near as I can remember it). 
That staggered me a minute, and then, ‘‘ Maybe I’ll die 
before that,” I says hopefully. 
The hardest of all to coap with is the pronouns, it’s sech 
a job going back and finding out the antecedents to all of 
them. It makes me think of the folks that’s alwers agoing 
back and hunting up their antecedents. Nouns stand on 
their own merrits, as you might say, and you dont have to 
look back of ’em. I said something like this to Sis and I 
says, ‘‘Sis, through your life always be a noun.” 
Ed says folks in general is fond of digging up their ances- 
tors unless they’re Mary Anncestors. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, June 8. 
E ARE now in our own home—Ed and I—in our own 
home. 

I have jest read over these four words and been awonder- 
ing if any other four words mean so much as them. 

But Jim says—and he says it abeaming all over with 
satisfaction—that there aint reely any new home at all as he 
looks at it but a kind of a spreading out of the old one. We 
was lucky enough to get the tenement in the other side of 
his house which was always unpopular on account of being 
at the very end of the court and the furthest away from the 
cars in storms and slippery weather—“‘last but not leased,” 
as Ed says. The landlord has had a door cut through into 
Jim’s side. Sis calls it the Panama Canal, and I guess there 
aint a doorway anywheres else in private life that is used so 
much and so continuous as that door is. In fack, sech is the 
vaigness of boundery line between the two households that 
little David, Jim’s baby, dont know nothing about it and 
toddles round between the two as the fancy seazes him. 

We have got a lovely home and if it melts off into another 
one instead of ending with out-doors and strangers it is all 
the lovelier still. Yes, it’s an awful pretty home and we 
have got everything in it that heart can wish for—no, not 
that, for when there’s nothing left for heart to wish for the 
joy of life is gone. But if you know you are going to have 
something nice there aint much difference between that and 
ackchelly having it if your faith and imagination is in decent 
working order. Now there’s our red stuffed easy-chair 
that’s agoing to be in the corner of our setting-room when 
we get able and that easy-chair has got so reel to us while 
we've been planning about it that Ed says it’s his constant 
prayer that he wont forget and try to set down in it before 
it’s ackchelly there. 

We have paid cash down for everything and that is 
always going to be our rule. We had the most beautiful 
time agoing round and picking out the things that was best 
and prettyest for the money, aided by Mame who has got 
awful good jedgment and shrewd at a bargain. She says I 
don’t know no more about bargains than the angel Gabriel 
but I’malearning. I aint agoing to waste any of Ed’s money. 
He works too hard for it. He could help me out lots of 
times afiguring on the grocery bills but I don’t like to 
trouble him about them little things. I think a fambly had 
ought to be like a watch, the man for the hour hand and the 
wife the minute hand. 





ES Once jest before we were married when me and Mame 
was down town atending to the picking out Ed come into 
our house and Jim asked him what he’d like for a wedding- 
present from him and Mame. He says, ‘‘Aint you heard 
Jen express any wish?” 

‘‘No, I aint,” he says, ‘‘but want me to tell you what I 
guess we'd like better’n anything else in the world?” 

‘‘Sure. Aint that what I’m atrying to get at?”’ 

‘Well, it’s Jen’s little sewing-chair there that she’s alwers 
set in and where I done my courting. Can we have that?” 

Ed told me about it afterwards. He said Jim looked 
awfull sober at the little chair, then he looked away. ‘‘ Why,” 
he says at last kind of slow, ‘‘I spose you can have it if you 
feel like that about it, but’’—and he looked again towards 
it as if he was atrying to think how the corner would look if 
it wan’t there, (you see anybody’s bound to be missed more 
or less that’s stayed to home as steddy as I did) ‘‘we been 
thinking there’d be lots of times after she was marryed that 
she’d ockipy it same as she does now.” 

Ed says it hadn’t ever come over him before (over Ed, I 
mean) what it meant to Jim and all the rest to have me go 
away even only on the other side of the wall and it made 
him feel like a theaf in the night. 

‘““You’re right, Jim,’”’ he says, ‘‘and come to think of it 
she’il probbly want it kep jest where it is now. But,” he 
says, ‘I know of a solemn oak centre table that she’s jest 
about crazy over. When we’ve been in Plunkett’s together 
I’ve seen her ahanging round and admiring it when she 
didn’t know I was alooking. That was one of the times 
when I wished we had a little dite more to spend.”’ 
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Eglantina Tithfield 


ScENE: A large arbor covered with 
climbing roses. Entrance door on 
left, and one on rizht. 





CHARACTERS 


THE REVEREND EDWARD LITCH- 
FIELD, D. D.: A widower with 
one daughter. 

RoGER Procter: A blind young 
man, the son, by a former mar- 
riage, of Doctor Litchfield’s second 
wife. 

Dr. Davip LyMAN: An eye spe- 
cialist. 

EGLANTINA LITCHFIELD: Doctor 
Litchfield’s daughter by first wife. 

CHARLOTTE WyaTT: Eglantina’s 
cousin. 

PAMELA LITCHFIELD: Doctor Litchfield’s unmarried sister 
and housekeeper. 





Act I 


Interior of rose arbor. Enter Doctor LITCHFIELD from left. 
Something on door arrests his attention. Squints at it, 
takes out and puts on spectacles, and examines door. 


Doctor L.: H’m! (Crosses arbor, seats himself in chair, 
leans head on hand reflectively.) 

[Enter PAMELA, L. Elderly lady in black, white lace cap with 
lappets. Moves about arbor picking dead leaves from 
roses. Does not see DoctorL. He turns and watches her. 

Doctor L.: Pamela! 

PAMELA (starting): Oh, are you there, Edward ? 

Doctor L.: Have you seen anything unusual, Pamela? 

PAMELA: What do you mean, Edward? What should | 
see unusual? I[ did not notice you because you were quite 
concealed by the high back of your chair, which faced the 
other way. 

Doctor L.: I did not mean that. I mean, did you sce 
nothing unusual about the door when you entered ? 

PAMELA (staring at door): Unusual? No. What is there 
unusual for me to see? 

Doctor L. (rising and approaching the door; turns it and 
points): What is that written on the door? 

PAMELA: You don’t mean to say anybody has been writ- 
ing on the door, Edward? Is it written in ink? If it is I 
don’t know how it can ever be cleaned. 

Doctor L.: No, Pamela, it is not written in ink. It is 
cut. All the letters are cut clean by a penknife. 


\245 PAMELA: Worse and worse! Then the whole door 
will have to be taken down, planed over, and painted. 
Whoever could have done it, Edward, and what is it? 

Doctor L.: Why don’t you read it, Sister? 

PAMELA: I cannot read it. I have not my spectacles. 

Doctor L.: Take mine. 

PAMELA: No, Brother, I cannot see with yours. Read it 
to me. 

Doctor L. (reads): 


‘*Eglantina, tall and fair, 
Queen of beauty and of grace, 
All my darkened house of life 
Is iJumined by thy face. 


“*Sweet’neth thou my every thought 
Like the bud when night hath passed, 
And she breaks her seal of bloom 
To become a rose at last. 


‘*Though in gloom thy lover sighs, 
Eglantina, tall and fair, 
Love, the blind, hath touched his eyes, 
And he sees thee past compare.” 


PAMELA (stares at Doctor L.): Whoever wrote them? 

Doctor L.: Cannot you guess, Sister? 

PAMELA: Roger, about Eglantina ? 

[Doctor L. looks gravely at his sister and nods. 

PAMELA: Then 

Doctor L.: It seems so. 

PAMELA: I did not think that poor Eglantina would 
ever — 

Doctor L.: Would ever what ? 

PAMELA: Marry. 

Doctor L.: Why should she not marry? May I inquire, 
Pamela, why my daughter should not marry? 

PAMELA: Oh, Brother, do not be hurt. You know how I 
love the poor dear child, and nobody knows better than I do 
what a beautiful character she has. 

Doctor L.: Whoever said that she had not a beautiful 
character ? 
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PAMELA: Nobody, dear Brother. Eglantina is as sweet 
as an angel. 

Doctor L: She is an angel if she is my daughter. 

PAMELA: Yes, she is, Edward. I often think so. 

Doctor L.: Then why, may I inquire, did you say you 
did not think that my daughter would ever marry ? 

PAMELA: Dear Brother, you must know why. I had in 
mind our dear girl’s blemish. 

Doctor L. (angrily): What blemish? She has no blemish. 
Who has ever dared say Eglantina had a blemish ? 

PAMELA: Now, Brother, you know as well as I do that 
poor Eglantina’s blemish has distressed us all, and the more 
because she would have such beauty without it, and because 
she has such loveliness of character with it. 

Doctor L.: Pamela, you are a fool. 

PAMELA: Why, Brother Edward! 

Doctor L.: I repeat it; you are a fool. Eglantina 
would not have had her loveliness of character without what 
you are pleased to call a blemish. You might as well say a 
rose could be as sweet and not be a rose. And as for saying 
that Eglantina’s little birthmark is a blemish, it is absurd! 

PAMELA: Perhaps it is not a blemish, but it is—unusual. 

Docror L.: Stuff and nonsense! What is this blemish? 
It is nothing in the world except a little rose-mark, shaped 
like a rose, in Eglantina’s left cheek, and her lovely curls 
droop over that and almost conceal it. Who shall say that 
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a little pink rose painted by 
Nature on a girl’s cheek is a 
blemish and not an especial 
adornment? You talk stuff and 
nonsense! 

PAMELA: But 

Doctor L.: What? What, I 
say? 

PAMELA (laying her hand on 
her brother’s arm and speaking 
quickly): Brother, do you think 
Roger would have written those 
verses about Eglantina if hecould 
have seen her? 

Doctor L.: But he cannot see, 
and, what is more, he never will 
see. Why argue about impossi- 
bilities ? 

PAMELA (picking arose): Very well, Brother. I dare say 
you are right. Nothing would please me better than to see 
our dear girl happily married; and Roger is as angelic for a 
man as she"is for a woman. She will make him very happy. 

Doctor L.: Happy! He is inestimably fortunate to get 
her. It isn’t every girl like Eglantina who would marry a 
blind man. You don’t seem to think that is a blemish! 

PAMELA (as they near door): I cannot, Edward. Roger 
is so beautiful to look at, and he goes about without dif 
culty, and I never seem to fairly realize that he is blind. 

Doctor L. (as they go out): Well, he is. 

[Enter EGLANTINA from opposite door, dressed in rose color, 
with hair arranged in soft curls which fall over her face, 
almost concealing it. She crosses arbor, looks at roses, 
then suddenly notices the door. She reads to herself, then 
sinks into chair, takes out handkerchief, and her shoulders 
heave with silent sobs. Enter ROGER PROCTER, who runs 
toward EGLANTINA, kneels beside her, and gently tries to 
take her hands from before her face. 





ZH ROGER: What is troubling you, Eglantina? 

EGLANTINA (removing her hands from her face, sitting up 
straight and smiling): Nothing whatever ails me. 

ROGER: But I heard you sob, Eglantina, and you were 
sitting with your hands over your face. 

EGLANTINA: I often sit so. So does everybody. 

ROGER: I do not know. I cannot see everybody. 

EGLANTINA (starling back): You speak as if you saw me. 

ROGER: Yes, I am blind, but I see you with my whole 
soul. You are the most beautiful girl in the whole world. 

IGLANTINA: How do you know? 

ROGER: When a blind man sees with his soul he sees more 
than any man who sees with his eyes, Eglantina. I madea 
poem to you. 

EGLANTINA: You should not. 

ROGER (eagerly): Have you read it? Did you like it? 
Do you think the verses are pretty ? 

EGLANTINA: Very pretty. You write very pretty verses, 
but you must not write them about me, Roger. 

ROGER: Why not? You are so beautiful. You area 
rose among girls. 

EGLANTINA: No, I am not. 

ROGER: The rose does not know that she is herself, or she 
would be no rose. 

EGLANTINA: I am a poor mockery of a rose with this 
dreadful mark on my cheek. 

ROGER: The rose has a scratch from a thorn on one of her 
petals. What of it? Is there not enough beauty left? A 
mark on your cheek! What is a mark on your cheek but a 
part of your beauty, since it is a part of you? Fret no more 
about it, Sweetheart. 

EGLANTINA (leaning toward him): Roger, are you sure 
that it makes no difference ? 

RoGER: Of course I am sure. Have I not been told of 
that rose on your cheek until I no longer think of you as 
being without it, or love you as being without it? 

EGLANTINA: Roger, you must wait until tomorrow before 
I tell you. 

ROGER: Why, Eglantina, you love me, don’t you? 

EGLANTINA: Oh, yes, I love you. Who could help that? 

ROGER: You mean I must wait until tomorrow to know 
if you will marry me? 

EGLANTINA: Go now, Roger. Father is coming. 

ROGER (rises): Let me tell him now. 

EGLANTINA: No, no! Go out by the other door. 

[Exit ROGER. Doctor L. enters by opposite door. EGLAN- 
TINA rises as her father enters. 

Doctor L. (going to her and kissing her): Well, Daughter? 

EGLANTINA: It is not well with me, Father. 

Doctor L.( looking at the door): Did not Roger just go out ? 

EGLANTINA: Yes, Father. 

Doctor L.: Have you seen the verses the lad has cu 
on the door? 
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EGLANTINA: Yes, Father. (Turns passionately upon 
him.) See what Iam. What have I to do with love 
verses ? 

Doctor L.: Eglantina, if your heart leads you in that 
direction I should be happy to see you settled. 

EGLANTINA (turning face from audience, lifts curls from 
left cheek and confronts her father): See me, Father, and 
don’t talk to me of love and marriage. 

Doctor L.: Eglantina, you are acting foolishly from 
an overstrained sensitiveness. That mark upon your 
cheek has always been overestimated by you. People do 
not think of it at all after they have come to know you, 
not even they who see. What possible difference can it 
make to a blind man? And a blind man who has learned 
to esteem you for your own true worth? 

EGLANTINA: I cannot keep it secret from him. 

Doctor L.: But how can you describe your face to a 
blind man? Roger has been told repeatedly, but.it means 
nothing to him. The telling conveys no meaning to him. 

EGLANTINA (pitifully): I can see. I am not hlind. I 
can see that he loves mistakenly. 

Doctor L.: Do as your heart dictates, Daughter, and 
have no fear. I must gonow. Think this matter well over 
and act according to your good sense, not from mistaken 
sentiment. (Turns to go. EGLANTINA intercepts him.) 

EGLANTINA: Father! 

Doctor L.: What is if, Child? 

EGLANTINA: I have not told you the worst. I have 
not revealed to you the secret wickedness of my own 
heart. Yes, Father, the secret wickedness, and, what is 
more, against Roger. (Sobs.) 


ZS Doctor L.: A woman, when she sets out to be an 
angel, always thinks herself a fiend. What do you mean? 

EGLANTINA: I—I—want Roger tobe blind. I am glad 
that he is blind, because if he could see he would not love 
me. It is dreadful! (Sobs.) 

Doctor L.: Nonsense, Eglantina! Roger is blind, he 
always will be blind, and that settles it. All of us have 
dark thoughts, and, perhaps, unworthy delights lurking in 
the corners of our minds. But as for your being wicked — 
after all, Roger is happy. Blind men are always happy. 
Perhaps he is happier than if he could see. And his 
blindness is a dispensation of God. What right have you 
to call yourself wicked because you are happy in a dis- 
pensation of God? Now I must go. Do not fear your 
own happiness, Daughter. It is like fearing Heaven. 
[Kisses EGLANTINA; exit. LEGLANTINA seats herself on 

arbor bench and leans her head back. Enter ROGER. 

RoGer: Eglantina? You are here? 

[EGLANTINA remains silent. 

ROGER (going straight to her and placing hand upon her 
head): Did you think to cheat me, Sweetheart? You 
cannot cheat love if he is blind. 

EGLANTINA: Oh, Roger, you must not. 

ROGER (seating himself beside her and embracing her ): 
Nay, I must. I cannot wait. Say yes, Eglantina. 

EGLANTINA (clinging to him): Yes, then. Yes, yes! 

ROGER (taking little box from pocket): Here is a pearl 
ring for you, Dear. 

EGLANTINA: Oh, Roger, how lovely! 

ROGER ( puts ring on EGLANTINA’S finger and kisses her ): 
And, Eglantina, you must be wed in peachblow silk, and 
you must wear a veil. 

[Enter Doctor L. hurriedly. 

Doctor L.: Eglantina, I have something to say to 
you. Roger, will you leave us a moment? 

ROGER (rising): Certainly, sir. [Exit. 

[Doctor L. turns to EGLANTINA, who has risen and stands 
staring at him with a shocked expression. 

EGLANTINA (in low voice): What is it? 

Doctor L.: Eglantina, Dr. David Lyman is in the 
South Village. He has been attending the daughter of 
’Squire Eggleston, who lost her sight from scarlet fever. 
[EGLANTINA gasps and stares. 

Doctor L. (not looking at her):- He will restore her 
sight. (EGLANTINA says nothing.) Roger lost his sight 
from scarlet fever. (EGLANTINA remains silent.) It 
might be as well if—he saw Roger. 

EGLANTINA: Father! 

Doctor L.: Yes, Daughter. 

EGLANTINA: Would he—not lose more than he would 
gain? 

Doctor L.: That is not for us to judge. 


24H EGLANTINA: You said a few minutes ago that the 
blind were always happy. May it not be because there are 
so many sad sights in the world of which they never know ? 

Doctor L.: I cannot judge. 

EGLANTINA: Oh, what have I been saying, Father? 
There is a-plenty that is beautiful to be seen, and Roger 
shall not miss it, even if he miss the beauty in me, and 
get a heart-stab. Whoam I to say that no other woman 
can make him happy? Send for the doctor, Father. 

Doctor L.: It may not be successful. 

EGLANTINA: Yes, it will be. 

Doctor L.: I cannot send for Doctor Lyman without 
consulting Roger. There must be an operation. He may 
not consent. 

EGLANTINA: He will consent. When can Doctor 
Lyman come? 

Doctor L.: Day after tomorrow. 

EGLANTINA (going to door and calling): Roger! Roger! 

ROGER (entering quickly): What is it? Why do you 
call me so strangely, Eglantina? 

EGLANTINA: Roger, Dr. David Lyman, the great eye 
specialist, has cured Dorothy Eggleston of her blindness. 
He can come day after tomorrow and cure you. 

RoGER: Oh, Eglantina, then I shall see! 

EGLANTINA: Yes. 

ROGER: Why do you speak so strangely? Your voice 
sounds strange. Are you not glad that I am to see? 

EGLANTINA: More than glad. There is no word in the 
language for what I feel. I am more than glad, Roger. 

ROGER: To think that I shall see! Now it comes to 
this, I have wanted to see. I will tell you why I have 
wanted to see. Why are you going, Eglantina? 

EGLantTina: I must. I have duties in the house. 
[Exit EGLANTINA. The two men stand facing each other. 

ROGER puts out his hand, which Doctor L. grasps. 

ROGER: I shall see! 

Doctor L.: I trust so, my boy. 

ROGER: Now I may say so, I will say that I have 
wanted to see! 

CURTAIN 


Act II 


ScENE: Interior of rose arbor. Enter Doctor L. Begins 
pacing the arbor hurriedly. On his fifth journey, half- 
way toward door on L., PAMELA enters. She wears a 
sunbonnet and gingham apron, and carries scissors. 
Doctor L. stops short, and stands watching her while 
she clips withered leaves and gathers them in her apron. 

Doctor L.: Well, you women do really beat the Dutch! 

PAMELA (without ceasing her work): Why? 

Doctor L.: How in the world you can go on tending 
roses while Roger islying unconscious over yonder ( points ) 
in the south chamber, and Doctor Lyman and Doctor 
Emmons are working over his beautiful, sightless eyes! 
Our boy may see, he may remain blind, or—complications 
may set in. The eye isa very delicate organ. 

PAMELA: Yes, I have always understood that the eye 
was a very delicate organ. (Sniffs.) 

Doctor L. (pacing up and down): A ver-y delicate 
organ. We none of us know what may be the result; we 
have all assumed a terrible responsibility. 

PAMELA: Roger is a man grown, and he was anxious to 
have it done. 

Doctor L.: He never would have insisted against our 
advice. Ours is the responsibility, Pamela, and here you 
are trimming roses. 

PAMELA: Now, Brother, what would you have me do? 
Tramp up and down the way you are doing? It would be 
enough sight better for you, Brother, if you would go out 
and weed the onion bed while the operation is going on. 

Doctor L.: Weed the onion bed! 

PAMELA: Then hoe the potatoes. 

Doctor L.: Hoe the potatoes! 

PAMELA: Then split up kindling wood. 

Doctor L.: Split up kindling wood! 

PAMELA: Then, for goodness’ sake, get Hiram to 
harness the horse, and drive over to the village and get 
some rice. I want to make some chicken broth if Roger 
is able to eat tomorrow. 

Doctor L.: Well, I will do that. Get Hiram to harness 
the horse, and drive over to the village and buy some 
sugar. 

PAMELA: No, rice. I meant to send Hiram, but I need 
him to do some work in the house. 

Doctor L. (exit, muttering): Get Hiram to harness, 
and then drive over to the village and buy some nails and 
ahammer. [Fvxit. 

PAMELA: Men are awful in times of trial. 

[Enter EGLANTINA, L. 


ZS EGLANTINA: Father is going to the village? 

PAMELA: Yes, he was tramping up and down, and 
didn’t know what to do with himself. I have no patience 
with men. They act like children, the best of them, when 
anything goes wrong. I sent your father to the village 
for some rice for chicken broth. 

EGLANTINA: He told me he was going for some blue 
embroidery silk. 

PAMELA: Goodness! What ails the man? Who said 
anything about blue embroidery silk? Well, I’ve got to 
run after him and set it right, I suppose. 

EGLANTINA: I will go, Aunt Pamela. 

PAMELA: No. You are your father’s own daughter. 
You wouldn’t get it right either. I will go myself 

EGLANTINA (as PAMELA Starts to leave arbor): Wait a 
moment, Aunt Pamela. I want to tell you something. 

PAMELA: Hurry, then. 

EGLANTINA: There is time enough. Hiram has to 
catch the horse in the meadow first, and then harness. I 
want to tell you that I have sent for Charlotte. 

PAMELA: Your cousin, Charlotte Wyatt? 

EGLANTINA: Yes, Aunt Pamela. 

PAMELA: What for? 

EGLANTINA: I want her with me. 

PAMELA: Do you know what a beauty she is? 

EGLANTINA: Yes, that is why I have sent for her. 

PAMELA: Are you crazy, Eglantina? If poor Roger 
recovers his sight and sees her —— 

EGLANTINA: I know, Aunt Pamela. It will be a less 
shock than for him to see me. 

PAMELA: You know what may happen? 

EGLANTINA: I know, better than I have ever known 
anything. That knowledge is burned into my heart. 

PAMELA (wipes her eyes): FEglantina! If Roger 
Procter gets his sight and does not —— Oh, my poor 
Eglantina, there is not a man living good enough for you. 

EGLANTINA (in an abstracted voice, as if PAMELA had 
not spoken): 1 have sent for Charlotte. I love Charlotte. 
She is a good girl, and very beautiful. 

PAMELA (wiping her eyes): When is she coming? 

EGLANTINA: I asked her to come on the noon stage. 

PAMELA: Then I have got to hurry. There are only 
six tarts for dinner, and I must allow two apiece. And I 
don’t believe there are enough peas picked. Hiram must 
get some in the garden. I must hurry. Oh, dear! [Exit. 
[EGLANTINA walks over to door and reads verses to herself. 

EGLANTINA: ‘‘Eglantina, tall and fair.’’ Charlotte is 
tall and fair. (Kisses the lines cut on door.) Oh, my dear, 
my dear! It is something to have been loved for what I 
am not. It might have been so easy not to have been 
loved at all. My dear, if now you give Charlotte your love, 
at least I have held it in my hand. I have been blessed, 
and I thank thee, my dear. 

[Seats herself on bench and leans back head. Folds her 
hands in lap with a peaceful expression on her face. 
Repeats the verses. Sound of wheels is heard. EGLAN- 
TINA rises and stands in door of arbor. 


EHS EGLANTINA: Charlotte! Charlotte! Come to the 

rose arbor. Iam here. Do not go to the house. You 

might disturb them. Tell the stage-driver to set your 

trunk down in the path. Hiram will take it in. 

[Enter CHARLOTTE hastily. Sweeps back flowered lace veil 
and kisses EGLANTINA. 

CHARLOTTE: My sweetest cousin! 

EGLANTINA (holding CHARLOTTE from her, and gazing 
at her): Charlotte, is it true what they have so often 
said? You resemble me, but you resemble me as a per- 
fect rose resembles a rose with her petals torn. 

CHARLOTTE (kissing EGLANTINA): Sweetest Cousin, do 
not talk so. Why did you send for me in such haste? I 
gathered from your message that you were in some 
trouble, but what? 

_ EGLANTINA: Trouble? It is not trouble I am in, but 
joy, the greatest joy of my life. Charlotte, he will see! 


Roger will see! Dr. David Lyman is now performing the 
operation which will restore his sight. 

CHARLOTTE (wonderingly): Roger will see? 

EGLANTINA: Yes, he will see. Only think, Charlotte, 
Roger will see this beautiful world, the trees, the birds 
and flowers, the roses, he will see! (Bursts into sobs.) 

CHARLOTTE (with her arms around EGLANTINA): My 
poor darling! I do not wonder that you weep for joy, 
for never was a man like Roger, and you may well love 
him better blind than any other man with his sight. 
[EGLANTINA. sobs. 

CHARLOTTE: What have I said to hurt you, Sweet? 

EGLANTINA: Nothing, Dear. 

CHARLOTTE: I never loved any man overmuch, though 
many have said that they loved me; but I can understand 
how you love Roger. 

EGLANTINA: There is no one like him. (Sobs.) 

CHARLOTTE: He will love you the same when he can 
see. Beauty is but skin deep. Is that why you weep? 

EGLANTINA: Oh, I care not whether he love me or no, 
so he is not unhappy. 

CHARLOTTE: If he is not true to love like yours then 
will he be more blind when he sees than when he saw not. 

EGLANTINA: I am afraid. Oh, Charlotte, I never 
before knew what a deadly thing is fear. 

CHARLOTTE: Do you fear lest, after all, Doctor Lyman 
should not cure him—he should not see? 

EGLANTINA: No, he will see. 

CHARLOTTE: Then why—? 


24 EGLANTINA: Charlotte, don’t you understand? It 
is for him, not for myself, I think. There was a time when 
I thought of myself. You will despise me, Charlotte, but 
at first I dreaded the thought of poor Roger having his 
sight. I pitied myself, but now I think only of him. ButI 
am afraid for him. Oh, if I knew the way to his happiness! 
That way would I go through flood and fire, and count 
myself blessed at the end with even the memory of 
Eglantina gone from his heart. It is so with love. 

CHARLOTTE: I have never loved. I think I should like 
bei z loved better than loving. That must bring sorrow. 

EGLANTINA: Yes, it brings sorrow, but sorrow that one 
holds to her heart like a child. 

CHARLOTTE: I do not like sorrow. Never, if I can help 
it, will I hold sorrow to my heart. And, Eglantina, you 
will think me hard, but I love not children. They seem 
to me to bring but sorrow to their parents, and, finally, 
the parents are as nothing. Charlotte Wyatt loves to be 
loved. She loves to be praised, to sing and dance and 
hold gay converse. She loves the fair things of life, and 
now and then the sad things, like you, Sweet, but you are 
not to be sad. Roger will either see and love you, or he 
will not see and will love you; and since it is love you 
hold so high there is, after all, no need for you to fret. 
You say better loving than to be loved. Then why not 
love? Nothing can deprive you of that, Eglantina. 
Love and stop weeping. You will spoil your eyes. Tell 
me when we shall know. 

EGLANTINA: Doctor Lyman will let us know when the 
operation is over. 

CHARLOTTE: Dry your eyes, Sweet; there is somebody 
coming now. Oh, it is Uncle Edward. Good-morning, 
Uncle Edward (as Doctor L. enters ). 

Doctor L. (shaking hands with CHARLOTTE): How 
do you do, my dear? Here Pamela wanted to send me 
off to the village for cheese, when we have a whole one 
in the house, to divert my mind while they are operating 
on our poor boy’s eyes; but I will not have my mind 
diverted. 

PAMELA (entering quickly): I did not say cheese. I 
said rice, but stay where you will. Nobody can do any- 
thing with a man! 

Doctor L.: I will not have my mind diverted! (Begins 
to pace arbor.) 

PAMELA (greeting CHARLOTTE warmly): How are you? 
And your father and mother and little Eunice, Charlotte? 

CHARLOTTE: Well, I thank you, Aunt Pamela. 

PAMELA: You have come here at an anxious time. 

CHARLOTTE: Yes, it seems so; but you are very hope- 
ful, are you not? Eglantina seems to be hopeful. 

PAMELA: Eglantina knows nothing about it. Poor 
Roger may be dying this very minute. Eglantina never 
would look on the dark side of anything. 

CHARLOTTE: Will not the operation be over soon? 

EGLANTINA: Yes; we ought to hear soon. Oh, sup- 
pose I am wrong! Suppose he should not see! That 
would be worse than anything. 

PAMELA: For my part, as far as you are concerned, 
Eglantina, you poor child 

CHARLOTTE: Hush, Aunt Pamela. 

PAMELA (sobbing): I can’t help it. Eglantina was 
always so unselfish, one might think she was underwitted. 

Doctor L. (pacing rapidly): Pamela, you are a fool, 
and it does not make you any the less a fool to call some- 
body else one. 





ZS CHARLOTTE (looking out of arbor door): There is 
somebody coming now. I wonder if it is Doctor Lyman. 
(Pats her curls, winding them over her finger, straightens her 
bonnet strings, perking out the bows, glancing over shoulder 
at fall of her skirt.) 

PAMELA: We may as well give it up. I am just as sure 
as if I had heard Doctor Lyman say it, that poor Roger 
is dead. 

Doctor L.: Why on earth we ever consented to let 
that boy be operated on! Why—— 

EGLANTINA: If he cannot see! What shall I do if, 
after all, he cannot see? 

[Enter Doctor LYMAN. All stand, awaiting what he shall 
Say. 

Doctor LyMAN (speaking very slowly): The operation, 
I am pleased to say, has so far been eminently successful. 
The patient must remain, with his eyes bandaged, in a 
darkened room for a few weeks before we can be sure of 
the outcome; but unless unexpected complications arise 
we have every reason to hope that the patient will see as 
well as any one of us. 

Doctor L.: Thank God! (Shakes hands violently with 
Doctor LYMAN.) 

PAMELA: I knew all the time it would come out all 
right. 

CHARLOTTE (embracing EGLANTINA): Dear, I am so 
glad! Why do you say nothing, Sweet? 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 38 
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INIFRED,” said R. P. Burns, invading Mrs. 
Arthur Chester’s sunny living-room one crisp 
October morning, leather cap in hand, “I’m 
going to give a stag dinner tonight for Grant, 
of Edinburgh—man who taught me half the 
most efficient surgery I know. He’s here, 
and I’ve just found it out. Only been in the 
city two days: goes tomorrow.” 

“How interesting, Red! Where do you 
: giveit? At one of the clubs or hotelsin town?” 

“‘That’s the usual thing, of course. That’s why I’m not 

going todoit. Grant’s a rugged sort of common-sense chap 

—hates show and fuss. He gets an overpowering lot of 

being ‘entertained’ in precisely the conventional style. 

He’s a pretty big gun now, and he can’t escape. When I 

told him I was going to have him out for a plain dinner at 

home he looked as relieved as if I’d offered him a reprieve 
from some sentence.” 

“Undoubtedly he’ll enjoy the relaxation. But you'll 
have a caterer out from town, I suppose ?”’ 

“Not on your life. Cynthia can cook well enough for me, 
and I know Ronald Grant’s tastes like a book. But what I 
want to ask is that you and Martha Macauley will come 
over and see that the table looks shipshape. Cynthia’s 
a captain of the kitchen, but her ideas of table decoration 
are a trifle too original even for me. Miss Mathewson’s 
away on her vacation. I’ll send in some flowers. My silver 
and china are nothing remarkable, but so long as the food’s 
right that doesn’t matter.” 

“‘T shall be delighted to do it for you, Red, as you know. 
So will Martha. We # 

“Thanks, immensely. I want Ches, of course, and Jim 
Macauley’s coming. The rest are M. D.’s. I must be off.” 





WES He would have been off, without doubt, in an instant 
more, for he was half out of the door as he spoke, but 
Winifred Chester flew after him and laid an insistent hand 
on his coat-sleeve. 

“Red! You must stop long enough to tell me something 
about it. How can I help you unless I know your plans? 
What hour have you set?) How many are coming, and who? 
How many courses are you going to have? Have you 
engaged a waitress?” 

Red Pepper looked bewildered. ‘Is there all that to it?” 
he inquired helplessly. ‘‘How in thunder—I beg your 
pardon—how do I know how many courses there'll be? 
Ask Cynthia that. The hour’s seven-thirty; can’t get 
around earlier, even if I wanted to be less formal. There's 
Van Horn and Buller and Fields and Grayson and Grant 
and Ches and Jim and—and—myself. I may have asked 
somebody else—seems as if I did, but I can’t remember. 
You'd better put on an extra plate in case I have.” 

He was starting off again, but Winifred, laughing help- 
lessly, again detained him. ‘Red, you're too absurd! 
What about the waitress? Shall I find one for you?” 

““T supposed Cynthia could serve us; she always does me.” 

“She can’t do it tonight, and prepare things to send in, 
too. 


“Oh, well, see to it if you'll be so kind—only let me go, 
for I’ve only ten minutes now to meet a consultant ten 
miles away. Good-by, Winifred.” 

He took time to turn and smile at her, and for the sake of 
the smile—she knew of none other just like it—she forgave 
him for involving her in the labors she already clearly fore- 
saw were to be hers. How precisely like Red Pepper Burns 
it was to plan for a stag dinner in this inconsequent way! 
If it had been a coming operation, now, no detail of prepara- 
tion would have been too insignificant to command his 
attention. But in the present instance unquestionably all 
he had done was to appear at the door of the kitchen and 
casually inform Cynthia that eight or nine men were coming 
to dinner tonight, and he’d trust her to see that they should 
have something good to eat. Poor Cynthia! 

Winifred ran over to consult Martha Macauley, and 
together they braved Cynthia in her kitchen. The result 
was relief, so far as the dinner itself was concerned. Cynthia 
was a superior cook, and long experience with exclusively 


masculine tastes had taught her the sort of thing which, 
however out of the beaten line for entertaining, was likely 
to prove successful in pleasing “eight or nine men,” wher- 
ever they might hail from. 

‘““Cynthia’s planned a dinner that will be about as dif- 
ferent from Lazier’s concoctions as could be imagined,” 
Winifred said to Martha, “but it will taste what Ches calls 
‘licking good.’ Now for the table. I’m afraid Red’s china 
and linen are none too fine. We'll have to help him out 
there.” 

They helped him out. Only the finest of Martha’s linen 
and silver, the rarest of Winifred’s plates and cups and 
the most precious of her glass would content them. When 
the table was set in the low-ceiled, casement-windowed old 
dining-room where Red Pepper was accustomed to bolt his 
meals alone when he took time for them at all, it was a table 
to suggest arrogantly the hand of woman. Winifred eyed 
it with mingled satisfaction and concern. 

“It looks lovely, Martha, but not a bit bachelorlike. Do 
you suppose he’ll mind ?”’ 

‘“Not so long as the food is right, and judging by the 
Heavenly smells from the kitchen there’s no fear for that. 
But it’s five o’clock, and the flowers he promised you haven't 
come. Do you suppose he’s forgotten ?”’ 

‘““Of course he has. If he remembers the dinner itself 
it'll be all we can expect of him. It doesn’t matter. There 
are heaps of pink and crimson asters yet in the garden, and 
some fall anemones. We'll arrange them, and then if his 
flowers do come we'll change. But they won’t.” 

They didn’t. But the pink and crimson asters furnished 
a centerpiece decidedly more in keeping, somehow, with a 
men’s dinner than roses would have been, and the decorators 
were content with them. Dora, Mrs. Macauley’s own 
serving-maid, who was to take the part of the waitress Red 
Pepper had not thought necessary, said they looked “awful 
tasty now.” 


WES “It’s after seven and Red hasn't come yet.”’ Winifred 
Chester rushed at Arthur, dressing placidly. ‘‘Mac went in 
for the men with his car, and said he’d surely have them 
here by seven-twenty. You'll have to go over and do the 
honors for him till he comes. He'll have to dress after he 
gets here.”’ 

“He won't stop to dress—not if he’s late,’’ predicted 
Chester, obediently hastening. ‘‘ He'll rush in at the last 
minute, smelling horribly of antiseptics, and set everybody 
laughing with some story. They won’t care what he wears. 
It’s always a case of ‘where MacGregor sits, there’s the 
head of the table,’ you know, with Red. I certainly hope 
nothing will make him late. I’m not up to playing host toa 
lot of physicians and surgeons. I should feel as if I were 
about to be operated on.”’ 

‘Nonsense, Dear; there’s no jollier company when they're 
off duty. But Red isn’t here yet, and I’m sure I hear Jim’s 
Gabriel down the road. Do hurry!” 

Chester ran across the back lawn and in through Burns’s 
kitchen, startling Cynthia so that she nearly dropped the 
salt-box into a sauce she was making for the beefsteak, and 
reached the little front porch just in time to welcome the 
batch of professional gentlemen who came talking and 
laughing up the path together. 

‘*Doctor Burns has been detained, but I’m sure he’ll be 
here soon,’’ Chester explained, shaking hands and discover- 
ing for himself which was the famous Scottish surgeon by 
the ‘‘rugged common-sense”’ look of the man, quite as 
R. P. Burns had characterized him. 

Seven-thirty—no Red Pepper. Seven-forty-five—eight 
o’clock—still no sign of him; harder to be explained, no 
sign from him. Why didn’t he telephone or send a telegram 
or a messenger? Waiting longer would not do; Cynthia, in 
the kitchen, was becoming unnervingly agitated. 

The dinner was served. Chester at one end of the table, 
Macauley at the other, both feeling a heavy responsibility 
upon them, did their best. There had turned out to be two 
extra guests instead of the one whom Burns had thought he 
might have asked, but couldn’t be sure, and Winifred had 
had a bad ten minutes looking out a full set of everything 
with which to set the place. For Red Pepper’s place must 


’ 


certainly be left unfilled; it would be beyond the possibil- 
ities that the dinner should end without him. 

“‘T believe he has forgotten,” whispered Martha to 
Winifred in the office, from whose dim shadows they were 
surreptitiously peering into the dining-room to make sure 
that everything was going properly. 

““Oh, he couldn't, not with the Edinburgh man here. 
He’s often told us about Doctor Grant and how much he 
owes him. He does look splendid and capable, doesn’t he— 
for all he’s so burly and homely? And the other men all feel 
honored to be here with him; even Doctor Van Horn, who’s 
always so impressed with himself.” 

‘“‘They seem to be having a good time. And they’re 
eating as if they never saw food before. It’s a success—as 
much as it can be without the host himself. Oh, why 
doesn’t Red come?” 

“‘He wouldn’t desert a patient in a crisis for a dozen 
dinners.” 

‘‘No, but he’d send word.” 

“Look at Arthur. He’s hobnobbing with Doctor Grant 
as if he’d always known him.” 

‘Jim is having a bad time with Doctor Van Horn. I can 
see it in his eye. Mercy! one of them looked this'‘way. I’m 
afraid he saw me. Come!”’ 

The next time they reconnoitered the dinner was working 
toward its end. It was time, for it was nearly ten o'clock, 
and Cynthia’s courses, though not many, had been mighty. 
Presently the table had been cleared and the men were 
drinking coffee, and lighting the excellent cigars which had 
been Macauley’s thought when he found that Red Pepper 
was not on hand to provide them himself. 

Under the influence of these genial stimulants—Burns 
never offered any others, and one man who knew it had 
declined to come—the sociability grew more positive. 
Chester relaxed his legs under the table, feeling that at last 
Red’s guests could take care of themselves. Grayson 
proved an accomplished story-teller; Buller had lately had 
some remarkable adventures; even Ronald Grant, who had 
seemed a trifle taciturn, related an extraordinary experience 

of another man. The Scottish surgeon had the reputation 
of never talking about himself. 


243 The smoke grew thick. Macauley’s cigars were of a 
strong brand; the air was blue with their reek. Still the 
guests sat about the table, and still the talk went on. 

It was interrupted quite suddenly by the advent of Red 
Pepper Burns himself. Macauley saw him first, standing 
in the doorway between dining-room and office, but for an 
instant he did not know him. Macauley’s startled look 
caught Chester’s attention; he sprang to his feet. At the 
same moment the Scottish surgeon, following Chester’s eyes, 
observed the figure in the door. He was first to reach it. 

“‘What's happened ye, Lad?’’ he asked, and acted without 
waiting for an answer. He threw a powerful arm about 
Burns’s shoulders and led him, reeling, back into the office 
where the air was purer. 

They crowded around, doctors though they were and had 
many times sharply ordered other people not to crowd. 
They could see at a glance that Burns was very faint, that 
his right arm hung helpless at his side, that his forehead 
was a blackening bruise, and that his clothes were torn and 
covered with dirt. For the rest they had to wait. 

Grant took charge of his friend—the pupil whom he had 
never forgotten. The arm was badly broken, too badly to 
be set without an anzsthetic. In the inner office Van Horn, 
his dress coat off, gave the chloroform while the Scotchman 
set the arm, and the American surgeons, no longer crowd- 
ing, but standing off respectfully as if at a clinic, looked on 
critically. It was rapid and deft work, they admitted, 
especially since the surgeon was using another man’s splints, 
and the patient proved to be one of the subjects who fight 
the anesthetic from beginning to end. 

Chester, white-faced but plucky, stuck it out, but 
Macauley fled to the outer air. Seeing a familiar long, dark 
form half on, half off the driveway, he hurried toward it. 
A minute later he had all the unoccupied guests around him 
on the lawn, and one of the Green Imp’s lamps was turned 
upon its crippled shape. 
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““ By George, he’s had a bad accident,”’ one and another 
of them said as they examined the car’s injuries. Its nose 
was jammed until they wondered why its engine was not 
disabled; the left running-board was nearly torn off and the 
fender a shapeless wreck. The green enamel was scraped 
and splintered along the left side. 

‘‘He must have come home by himself. How far, do 
you suppose?” 

‘‘Not far, driving with his left hand, and faint.” 

“‘He probably wasn’t faint till he struck the indoor 
heat and the tobacco smoke.” 

‘“‘He’s come at least five miles. Look at that red clay on 
her sides. There's no red clay like that around here except 
in one place—at the old miil on the Red Bank road.” 
Chester demonstrated his theory excitedly. “I ought to 
know. I've ridden with him on every out-of-the-way 
by-path in the county, first and last. There’s a fright of 
a hill just there.” ‘ 

‘Five miles with that arm? Gee!" This was Buller. 

‘‘Plucky,”” was Grayson’s comment, and there was a 
general agreement among the men standing around. 


ZS Macauley put his shoulder totheImp. ‘Let’s push 
her in, fellows,’’ he proposed. He had forgotten that 
they were medical gentlemen of position. ‘I don’t seem 
to want to drive her just now,” he explained. 

They pushed the Imp to the red barn and shut it in 
with its injuries. Then they went back to the house, 
where presently Burns came out from under his anes- 
thetic and lay looking at his guests from beneath the 
bandage which swathed his head. 

“I’m mighty sorry to have broken up the fun this 
way, gentlemen,’”’ he said with a pale sort of smile. 
“Grayson was telling a story when I butted in, I think. 
Finish it, will you, Grayson?” 

‘““Not much. Yours is the story we want now, if 
you’re up to telling it. What happened out there on the 
Red Bank road ?”’ 

Burns scanned him. ‘‘How do you know what road?” 

“Your friend Mr. Chester’s detective instincts. He 
says there’s no other red clay like that that plasters your 
car. By-the-way, that’s a fast machine of yours. Did 
you lose control on the hill?” 

‘‘That’s it,”” said Burns oye 8 “‘T lost control.” 

Chester was staring at him. It was not in the nature 
of reason to suppose that Red Pepper had lost control of 
that car unless something else had happened first. The 
steering gear of the Imp was certainly in perfect condition; 
Macauley had said so. He wondered if Red meant that 
he had lost his temper. But what could make him lose 
his temper—on Red Bank hill? 

They questioned him closely, all of them in turn. But 
that was all he would say. He had lost control of the 
car. One or two of the men who knew Burns least looked 
as if they could tell what was the probable cause of such 
loss of control. Chester wanted to throw things at them 
as he fancied he recognized this attitude of mind. And 
at last they all went away—which was certainly the best 
thing they could do in the circumstances. 

All but Ronald Grant. The Scottish surgeon accepted 
without hesitation Burns’s suggestion that Doctor Grant 
should stay and keep him company for an hour or two 
while he got used to his arm, and should then sleep under 
his roof. So they settled down, Burns on his couch, 
Grant in an armchair. When Chester left he was think- 
ing that, except for the outward signs of his adventure, 
Burns did not look as unfit as it might have been expected 
for a happy hour with an old friend. 


ZH) Just outside the house Chester himself had an adven- 
ture. « He was quite alone and he almost ran into a slim 
figure on the walk. The lights from the office shone out 
into the October night, and Chester could see at a glance 
who the girl was, even if the gleam of golden hair which 
all the town knew had not told him. She was panting and 
her hand was on her side. 

“‘Did Doctor Burns get home all right ?’”’ she cried under 
her breath. 

“What do you know about Doctor Burns?” was 
Chester’s quick reply. He was startled by the girl’s 
appearance here at this hour. 

“It doesn’t make no difference what I know. Tell me 
if he got home. Was he much hurt? Why shouldn't 
you tell me that, Mr. Chester ?”’ 

“He is home and all right. Do you want him profes- 
sionally? He can’t go out tonight.” 

se) | know he can’t. But I had to know he got home. 





She sank down on the doorstep, shaken and sobbing. 
Chester stood looking down at her, wondering what on 
earth he was to do or say. What had Rose Seeley to do 
with Red? What had she to do with his losing control 
on the Red Bank hill? A quick thought crossed his 
mind, to be as quickly dismissed. No; whatever Red’s 
private affairs were, they could have nothing to do with 
this Rose—too bruised and trampled a rose to take the 
fancy of a man like him even in his most evil hour. 

Suddenly she lifted her head. ‘‘He saved my life and 
*most lost his. They’d been making repairs on the hill 
and, someway, the lanterns wasn’t lit. It’s an awful dark 
night. He saw what he was comin’ to and turned out 
sudden into the grass. He had to go into the ditch, then, 
not to run over me—and somebody else. He ran away!”’ 
— Plainly that scornful accent did not mean Burns.— 
“I didn’t. I helped him get the car up. I got his engine 
goin’ for him; he showed me how. His arm was broke. 
There ain’t no house for a mile out there. I hated to see 
him try to come home alone. I’ve walked all the way, 
run some of it, to make sure he got here.” 

‘He got here,’’ murmured Chester, thinking to him- 
self that this was the queerest story he’d ever heard, but 
confident he would never have any clearer version of it 
and pretty sure that it was the true one. 

“T suppose I’m a crazy fool to tell you, Mr. Chester,”’ 
said the girl thickly. ‘But you’re a gentleman. You 
won't tell. No more will he.” He didn’t tell you how it 
happened, did he.” 

She did not ask the question. She made the assertion, 
looking to him for confirmation. Chester gave it. ‘No, 
he didn’t tell,” he said gravely. 

When she had gone he crossed the lawn to his own 
home, musing. ‘For a ‘plain, quiet dinner,’” said he, 
quoting a phrase of Burns's used when he gave Chester 
the invitation, “I think Red’s has been about as spectac- 
ular as they make ’em. Bully old boy!” 


X—In Which He Gets Even With Himself 


P. BURNS sat at his desk in the inner office, labo- 

- riously inscribing a letter with his left hand. It did 
not come on well. The handwriting in the four lines he 
had succeeded in getting upon paper bore not the slightest 
resemblance to his usual style; instead, it looked like 
the chirography of a five-year-old attempting for the 
first time to copy from some older person’s script. 

He held up the sheet and gazed at it in disgust. Then 
he glanced resentfully at his sling-supported right arm, 
especially at the fingers which protruded from the band- 
ages in unaccustomed limp whiteness. Then he shook 
his left fist at it. ‘‘ You'll do some work the minute you 
come out of those splints,” he said. ‘‘ You'll work your 
passage back to fitness quicker than ever an arm did 
before, you pale-faced shirk!” 

Then he applied himself to his task, painfully forming 
a series of pot-hooks until one more sentence was com- 
pleted. He read it over, then suddenly crumpled the 
sheet into a ball and dropped it into the waste-basket. 

“Lie there!’ he whimsically commanded it. ‘‘ You're 
not fit to go to a lady.” 


ZS He got up and marched into the outer office, where 
his office nurse sat at a typewriter, making out bills. 

‘“Miss Mathewson,” he requested gruffly, ‘please 
take a dictation. No, not on the bill letterheads—on 
the regular office sheets. I'll speak slowly. In fact, 
I'll probably speak very slowly.” 

“I’m sorry I don’t know shorthand,” said Miss 
Mathewson, preparing her paper. 

“I’m not. Instead, I’d rather you'd be as slow as you 
can, to give me time to think. I’m not used to trans- 
mitting mediums—the battery may be weak—in fact, 
I’m pretty sure it is. All ready? 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Lessing:” 

His cheek reddened suddenly as he saw the nurse’s 
waiting hands poised over the keys when she had written 
this address. He cleared his throat and plunged in: 

“This has been a typical November day, dull and cold. 
We had fine October weather clear into the second week of 
this month, but all at once it turned cold and dull. The 
leaves are all off the trees —— NWHold on—don'’t say that. 
She knows the leaves are all off the trees the middle of 
November.” 

““T have it partly written.” 

“Oh! Well, go on, then—I’ll fix it—a fact it may be 
necessary to remind you of down there in South Carolina, 
where——-_ Miss Mathewson, do you suppose the leaves 
are on in South Carolina?” 

“T really don’t know, Doctor Burns. I have always 
lived in the North.” 

‘‘So have I—bother it! Well, leave that out.” 

“But I’ve written ‘a fact it may be necessary —— 

“Well, finish it:—a fact it may be necessary to remind 
you of, you have been gone so long. Oh, hang it—that 
sounds flat! How can I tell how a sentence is coming 
out, this way? Let that paragraph stand by itself— 
we'll hasten on to something that will take the reader’s 
mind off our unfortunate beginning: 

‘Vou will be glad to know that Bobby Burns is well, and 
not only well, but fat and hearty. He had a wrestling bout 
with Harold Macauley the other day and downed him. He 
got a black eye, but that didn’t count, though you may not 
like to hear of it. Heis heavier than when you saw him 
Oh, I’ve said that! Miss Mathewson, when you see I’m 
repeating myself hold me up.” 

‘“‘T can’t always tell when you’re going to repeat your- 
self,”” Miss Mathewson objected. 

‘‘That’s enough about Bob, anyhow. Mrs. Macauley 
writes her all about him every week, only she probably 
didn’t mention the black eye. Well, let’s start a new 
paragraph. When in doubt always start a new para- 
graph. It may turn out a gold mine. 

“T find my work much crippled by the loss of my arm. 
Good Heavens, that sounds as if I’d had it amputated! 
And I suppose she naturally would infer that a man 
can’t do as much with his arm in a sling as he can when 
it’s in commission. Well, let it stand. J didn’t realize 
how much surgery I was doing till I had to cut it all out. 
Cut it out, that certainly has a surgical ring! It sounds 
rather bragging, too, I’m afraid. Never mind. The 
worst of it is to feel the muscles atrophying from disuse and 
the tissues wasting, so that when it comes out of the splints 
it will still have to be cured of the degeneration the splints 
have—— Oh, hold on, Miss Mathewson—this sounds 
like a paper for a surgical journal!” 

Burns, who had been walking up and down the room, 
cast himself into an armchair and looked despairingly 
at his amanuensis. But she reassured him by saying 
quietly that it was always difficult to dictate when one 
was not used to it, and that the letter sounded quite right. 

“Well, if you think so, we'll try another paragraph— 
that’s certainly enough about me. Let me see hte 
ran his left hand through his hair. 


” 





22H Footsteps sounded upon the porch. Arthur Chester 
opened the door. 

“Oh, excuse me, Red. It’s nothing. I was going for 
a tramp, and [| thought mt 

“I’m with you.” Burns sprang to his feet, looking 
immensely relieved. ‘Thank you, Miss Mathewson, 
we'll finish another time. Or, perhaps, I can scrawl a 
finish with my left hand. I'll take the letter. I'll look 
in at Bob and get my hat in a jiffy, Ches.”’ 

He seized the letter, ran into the inner office, looked in 
at the dimly lighted room where the boy was sleeping, 
took up a soft hat, and, out of sight of Miss Mathewson, 
crammed the typewritten sheet into his pocket in a 
crumpled condition. Pulling the soft hat well down over 
his eyes he followed Chester out into the fresh November 
night, drawing a long breath of satisfaction as the chill 
wind struck him. 

“You were just in time to save me from an awful 
scrape I’d got into,” he remarked as they tramped away. 

“T thought you looked hot and unhappy. Were you 
proposing to Miss Mathewson by letter? It’s always 
best to say those things right out: letters are liable to 
misinterpretation,” jeered Chester. 

“You're right there. I was riding for a fall fast 
enough when you reined up alongside. But what's a 
fellow to do when he can’t write except in fly-tracks?”’ 

“I presume the lady would prefer the fly-tracks to a 
typewritten document executed by another woman.” 





“How do you know the thing was to a lady?”’ Burns 
demanded. 

‘‘That’s easy.. No man looks as upset as you did 
over a communication to another man. What do you 
write to her for when she’s as near as Washington?” 

‘“* What ?” 

“Doesn’t she keep you informed? Winifred says 
Martha says Ellen came back up to Washington yester- 
day for the wedding of a friend—hastily arranged—to an 
army officer suddenly ordered somewhere—old friend of 
Ellen’s —former bridesmaid of hers, I believe. She és 

Burns had stopped short in the middle of the hubbly, 
half-frozen street they were crossing. ‘‘How long does 
she stay in Washington?” 

“IT don’t know. Ask Win. Probably not long, since 
she only came for this wedding. It’s tonight, I think 
she said. Aren’t you coming?” 





‘\@6@ Burns walked on at a rapid stride with which Ches- 


ter found it difficult to keep up. They had their tramp, 
a four-mile course which they were accustomed to cover 
frequently together at varying paces. Chester thought 
they had never covered it quite so quickly nor so silently 
before, for Burns, from the moment of receiving Chester’s 
news, appeared to fall into a reverie from which it was 
impossible to draw him, and the subject of which his 
companion found it not difficult to guess. After the 
first half-mile Chester accepted the situation and paced 
along as silently as Burns until the round was made and 
the two were at Burns’s door. 

‘“‘Good-night. Afraid I’ve been dumb as an oyster,” 
was Burns’s curt farewell, and Chester chuckled as he 
walked away. 

‘‘Something’Il come of the dumbness,”’ he prophesied 
to himself. 

Something did. It was a telegram, telephoned to the 
office by a sender who rejoiced that having one’s right 
arm in a sling did not obstruct one’s capacity to send 
pregnant messages by wire. He had obtained the address 
from Martha Macauley, also over the telephone. 


“Mrs. E. F. Lessing, Washington, D. C. 

“Am leaving for Washington tonight. Hope to have drive 
with you tomorrow morning in place of letters impossible to 
write. R. P. Burns.”’ 


‘“‘T suppose that’s a fool telegram,’’ he admitted as he 
hung up the receiver, ‘‘but after that typing mess I had 
to express myself somehow except by signs. Now to 
get off. Luckily, these clothes’Ildo. Notime to change.” 

He telephoned for a Sleeper berth; he called up a 
village physician and the house surgeon at the city 
hospital, and made arrangements with each for seeing 
his patients during the two days of his absence. He had 
no serious cases on hand, and, of course, no surgical work, 
so that it was easier to get away than it might be again 
for a year after his arm could be once more counted 
on. Then he interviewed Cynthia on the subject of Bob; 
after which he packed a small bag, speculating with some 
amusement, as he did so, on the succession of porters, 
bellboys, waiters and hotel valets he would have to fee 
during the next thirty-six hours to secure their necessary 
assistance, from the fastening of his shoes to the tying of 
his scarfs, the cutting up of his food, and the rest of the 
hundred little services which must be rendered the man 
with his right arm in a sling. 


WEE “T may not look a subject for travel, Miss Mathew- 
son,’ he announced with a brilliant smile, appearing once 
more in the outer office, where the bill-copying was just 
coming to a finish, ‘‘but I’m off, nevertheless. Thank 
you for your struggle with my schoolboy composition. 
We won’t need to finish it. I’m—— Oh; thunder!” 

It was the office bell. Miss Mathewson answered it. 
Burns, prepared to deny himself to all ordinary petition- 
ers, saw the man’s face and stopped to listen. It was a 
rough-looking fellow, who told him his brief story, but 
the hearer listened with attention and his face became 
grave. He turned to Miss Mathewson. 

‘Call Johnny Caruthers and the Imp, please,’’ he 
directed. ‘‘Telephone the Pullman. ticket-office and 
change my berth reservation from the ten-thirty to the 
one o'clock train.” 

He went out with the man, and Miss Mathewson 
heard him say: ‘‘ You walked in, Joe? You can ride 
back with us on the running-board.” 

Ten minutes after he had gone Chester came again. 
He found Miss Mathewson reading by the office drop- 
light. On the desk stood a traveling-bag, beside which 
lay a light overcoat, not the sort that Red Pepper was 
accustomed to wear in the car, a dress overcoat with a 
silk lining. On it reposed a hat and a pair of gloves 
rolled into a ball, man fashion. Chester regarded with 
interest these unmistakable signs of intended travel. 

‘‘Doctor Burns going out of town?”’ he inquired casu- 
ally. It must be admitted that he had scented action of 
some sort on the wind which had taken his friend from 
his company at the conclusion of the walk. Ordinarily, 
Burns would have gone into Chester’s den and settled 
down for an hour of talk before bedtime. 

“I believe so,’”” Miss Mathewson replied. ‘‘But he 
has gone out for a call now.” 

“‘Back soon?” 

“*T don’t know, Mr. Chester.”’ 

“Did he go in the Imp?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘Country call, probably—they’re the ones that bother 
a man at night. I’ve often told Doctor Burns it was 
time he gave up this no-’count rural practice. Well, do 
you know what time his train goes?”’ 

‘After midnight, some time.’”’ Miss Mathewson knew 
that Mr. Chester was Doctor Burns’s close friend, but 
she was too accustomed to keep her lips closed over 
her employer’s affairs to give any information, even to 
Chester, except under protest. 

“Hm! Well, I believe I'll sit up for him and help him 
off. A one-armed man needs an attendant. Don’t stay 
up, Miss Mathewson. I’ll take any message he may 
leave for you.” 

“I’m afraid I ought to wait,’ replied the faithful office 
nurse doubtfully. 

“I don’t believe it. Go home and go to bed, like a 
tired girl, as you no doubt are, and trust me. If he 
wants you I promise to telephone you.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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HE history of the 
Liberty Bell is a 


| || stormy one. It was 

HI 1) decreed by the Pennsyl- 
i] | vania Assembly on 
NW] January 27, 1750, ‘‘that 

Woe ll We the Superintendents of the 
SSE State House proceed as 
soon as conveniently they may to carry up 
a building on the south side of the said house 
to contain the staircase with a suitable place 
thereon for hanging a Bell.’”’ At this time 
the tower terminated very little above the 
main roof. The eastern room of the State 
House on the first floor was sufficient for legis- 
lative requirements, but as a committee-room A 
was needed the tower was raised one story for 
this purpose and “for ye bookes.” A steeple 
was also built at the same time. 

An English bell occupied the State House 
temporarily, but to keep pace with the enlarge- 
ment of the building a larger bell was needed. A 
letter signed by the Superintendents of the State 
House (Isaac Norris, Thomas Leech and Edward 
Warner) to the Colonial Agent in London, dated 
November 1, 1751, explains the inception of the idea 
of the Liberty Bell. Mr. Norris is credited with the 
authorship of the letter, but whether he personally 
selected the text, or who suggested it, is not known. It 
is very unlikely that the purchasers foresaw the Revolu- 
tion, for the Colonists were loyal then, and it was not until 
1776 that the desire for freedom became pronounced and 
universal. Hence the inscription on the bell must be 
regarded only as a remarkable coincidence. The letter reads: 





\ \ 
{ 
\ 
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Res pected Friend, Robert Charles : 


‘‘The Assembly having ordered us (the Superintendents of the State 
House) to procure a bell from England, to be purchased for their use, we 
take the liberty to apply ourselves to thee to get us a good bell, of about 
two thousand pounds weight, the cost of which we presume may amount to 
about one hundred pounds sterling, or, perhaps, with the charges, something 
more. . . . We hope and rely on thy care and assistance in this affair, and 
that thou wilt procure and forward it by the first good opportunity, as our workmen 
inform us it will be much less trouble to hang the bell before their scaffolds are struck 
from the building where we intend to place it, which will not be done till the end of 
next summer or beginning of the fall. Let the bell be cast by the best workmen, and examined 
carefully before it is shipped, with the following words well shaped in large letters round it, viz.: 

‘** By order of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, for the State House in the City of 
Philadelphia, 1752.’ 

\ And underneath, ‘Proclaim liberty through all the land to all the inhabitants thereof. Levit. 
XV. 10.” 

‘*As we have experienced thy readiness to serve this province on all occasions we desire it may 
be our excuse for this additional trouble from thy assured friends. Let the package for transporta- 
tion be examined with particular care, and the full value insured thereon.” 





When the bell arrived it was found that the positions of the inscriptions had been 
reversed. Furthermore the bell cracked upon first being tested in August, 1752. It 
had been cast by Thomas Lester, at Whitechapel, London, and the Superintendents 
intended to return it to him. Mr. Norris describes (March 10, 1753) what followed: 


“*It was cracked by a stroke of the clapper without any other violence as it was hung up to try 
the sound. We concluded to send it back by Captain Budden, but he could not take it on board, 
upon which two ingenious workmen undertook to cast it here, and I am just now informed they 
have this day opened the mould and have got a good bell, which, I confess, pleases me very much, 
that we should first venture upon and succeed in the greatest bell cast, for aught I know, in English 
America. The mould was finished in a very masterly manner, and the letters, I am told, are better 
than (on) the old one. When we broke up the metal our judges here generally agreed it was too high 
and brittle, and cast several little bells out of it to try the sound and strength, and fixed upon a mixture 
of an ounce and a half of copper to one pound of the old bell, and in this proportion we now have it.” 


The makers of this new bell were Pass and Stow. Pass was from the Island of Malta, 
and Stow was the son of the doorkeeper of the Council. Mr. Norris, in a subsequent letter 
to Robert Charles, says that ‘‘after it was hung in its place it was found to contain too 
much copper, and Pass and Stow were so teazed with the witticisms of the town that 
they asked permission to cast it over again.” 


HE date of the first hanging of the bell was early in 1753, and may 
be approximately fixed by a bill dated April 17, The Province, to 
Edmund Wooley, Dr.: ‘‘for sundrys advanced for raising the Bell 
Frame and putting up the Bell.’’ In the list of expenses appear: ‘2 
Pecks of Potatoes, 44 lbs. Beef, 4 Gammons (Hams), Mustard, Pepper, 





loaves of Bread of Lacey ye Baker, Cooking and Wood, Earthenware 
“ee and Candles, and a Barrel of Beer, of Anthony Morris; the whole 
amounting in value to £5, 13s., 10d.’’ (about $28). Such was the nourishment required 
to raise the Liberty Bell to the State House steeple. 

Pass and Stow were finally granted their wish to recast the bell. In June, 1753, the 
second effort of Pass and Stow was raised to its place in the steeple. The American 
makers were paid £60, 13s., 5d. (about $303) for their labor and this was the cost of the 
American casting of the Liberty Bell. The exact amount paid Thomas Lester for the 
original casting is not on record, although it is known that the right was reserved to 
send the makers the old bell in part payment. This was evidently waived, as a second 
bell was used after 1781, for which there is no record of purchase. 

The bell was not always treated with the reverence now accorded it and bitter 
complaints against its clamor reached the Assembly. One petition signed by ‘‘divers 
inhabitants” complained that they were much distressed by the frequent ringing of the 
great bell, and ‘‘beg to be relieved from this dangerous inconvenience, except at the 
time of the meeting of the Honorable Assembly and of the Courts of Justice.”’ 

The fulfillment of the prophecy of the Biblical inscription first took place on July 8, 
1776—not July 4, as is the general opinion. On July 8 the bell rang to call the citizens 
together to hear the reading of the proclamation of the adoption of the Declaration. 

A pretty story is told of a little blue-eyed boy, who on July 4, after the signing of the 
Declaration, rushed upstairs into the steeple and commanded the grizzled old bell-puller 
to ‘Ring! Ring! Ring!’’ In proof of this assertion a lock of the boy’s hair is shown. 
It is possible that such a boy may have existed, but if he climbed the stairs old Andrew 
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McNair refused to take his exhortation 
seriously, for according to the records the 
bell was not rung on the day of the signing. 
The Declaration of Independence was built 
upon the Richard Henry Lee resolution of 
June 7, 1776. Neither the name of Lee nor 
of John Adams, who seconded the resolution, 
appears on the journal, so great was the indi- 
vidual responsibility in case of failure in 
adoption. Five men, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston, were 
chosen by ballot todraw up the Declaration. 
The bulk of the labor devolved upon Jefferson, 

as Chairman, and the draft was made in a 

building at Seventh and High Streets (now 

Market). On July 2 the resolution for inde- 
pendence was finally passed, but the third and 
fourth of July were required for debate, para- 
graph by paragraph. It was adopted in toto, 

and signed July 4, in the evening. During those 
days no mention is made of the ringing of the State 

House Bell, but we know that it rang on the eighth 
of July to call the citizens together to hear the proc- 
lamation of the adoption of the Declaration. 

In celebrating the proclamation it was assisted by the 
bells of Christ Church which ‘joined in the chorus as 
merrily aye and as steadily as if the Rev. Jacob Duché, 

its Pastor, had that day espoused the patriot cause.” 

That worthy gentleman, however, persisted in using the 
public prayer for the Sovereign and the Royal Family, but 

remained unmolested by the patriots. 

At eleven o'clock, on the eighth of July, the Pennsylvania 
Committee of Safety met in the ‘‘Lodge”; among them were 
members of Congress and Signers of the Declaration. At the same 
hour the Committee of Inspection met at Philosophical Hall (on 
Fifth Street) and proceeded in a body to join the Committee of 
Safety. The two bodies went in procession to the State House yard. 
This was inclosed by a wall, with a great gateway on the south side at 
about the point now occupied by the statue of Barry. Only one-half of 
the present Independence Square was included in the yard. The Constables, 
Sheriff, Coroner and Deputies, bearing their insignia of authority, preceded the 
Committee of Safety, which was followed by the Committee of Inspection. After 
these should have come the ‘‘town’s gentlemen,”’ but they did not appear. In the 
upper rooms of the State House arms were stored, and in barracks to the east and west 
were munitions of war. Soldiers with cannon stood on guard, while powder, shot and 
military stores were contained in near-by wagons. The Declaration was read from a 
platform built out from an open observatory erected on the eastern (Fifth Street) side of 
the yard by the American Philosophical Society. The people had assembled in the yard, 
summoned by the ringing of the great bell, to pledge with the Signers their lives, their 
fortunes and their honor. 


OHN NIXON was the choice of the Sheriff for the reading—a man 

of frank countenance and powerful voice. The reading began with 
the words, ‘‘In Congress, July 4th, 1776, a Declaration of the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America,’’ and swept on in the noble 
phrasing of Jefferson, ‘‘When in the course of Human Events it be- 
comes necessary for one People to dissolve the Political Bands which 
have connected them with another and to assume among the Powers 
of the Earth———”” The multitude was hushed at the awful import of 
the introduction, but could not restrain its enthusiasm at the indictments of the King, 
and frequently interrupted Mr. Nixon with bursts of applause. At the close of the reading, 
which was so clear that the words were heard distinctly beyond the borders of the yard, 
the Declaration ‘‘was accepted with general applause and heartfelt satisfaction.’’ Old 
Andrew McNair again rang the bell, and the assemblage dispersed. In the evening the 
King’s arms, taken from the State House, were burned on the Common amid great 
rejoicing. We read in the annals of the times that ‘‘it was a long day of sunshine and 
the night was starlight and beautiful.” 

The Liberty Bell was intimately associated with the Continental Army. In 1777, when 
the American forces were about to evacuate Philadelphia, the bell, together with the 
seven chimes of Christ Church and two bells of Saint Peter’s, was taken from the steeple 
and transported to Allentown. Had it fallen into the hands of the British, then about to 
occupy the city, the bell would probably have been melted into bullets. While passing 
through Bethlehem en route to Allentown the wagon bearing the State House Bell broke 
down, but the bell was not injured. It rested in Zion Church, Allentown, and after the 
evacuation of Philadelphia by the British was not immediately restored to its original place. 

The Liberty Bell rang to commemorate each successive anniversary of the adoption 
of the Declaration until 1835. It announced the surrender of Cornwallis, welcomed 
Washington, proclaimed Victory and Peace, mourned Washington, welcomed Lafayette, 
mourned Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, and then Lafayette. All the great actors in the 
drama of Independence had passed from the mortal stage when the bell rang for the last 
time. On July 8, 1835 (fifty-nine years to a day from its historic ringing), at the funeral 
solemnities of John Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Liberty Bell tolled for the last time, and cracked half-way up its side. 


HE first men who rang the Liberty Bell were Edward Kelly, David 
Edward and Andrew McNair, the ringer in 1776. The last ringer 
was Thomas Downing. The bell hung in the State House steeple until 
that was removed in 1781. It remained in the tower below until 1846, 
and rested in the Declaration Chamber until 1876, the year of the 
Centennial, when it was placed in its old frame in the hallway. In 1877 
it was hung from the ceiling of the hallway by a stout chain of thirteen 
, links, was then removed again to the Declaration Chamber, and in 

1896 taken back to the hallway and placed in the case it now occupies. 

The frame has never been removed from the building since its arrival in 1753. It isa 
massive, iron-bound, double structure of black walnut and it may now be seen in the 
tower, the original building ‘‘carried up” in 1753. Its walls are of brick masonry, two feet 
in thickness, and are pierced by the three original rose windows. During the time that 
the bell hung in the tower these windows were fitted with sounding-boards. The bell-ringer 
slept in the room, and for a time the keeper of the tower lived there with his family. 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 39 
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by these simple fixed focus cameras, even in 
the hands of school children, while work of 
the highest character has been done by experts. 

Equipped with first quality Meniscus Lens, 
Eastman Rotary Shutter, adapted for both 
snap shot and time exposures. Two Finders. 
Covered with fine quality imitation black 
leather, nickeled fittings. 
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Kodaks and Browntes, $1.00 to $111.00. Ask your dealer 


or write us for our complete catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
a] Rocuester, N. Y. = Tie Kodak City 
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Stripe in the paper. 





By Ekin Wallick 


The wall is a two-toned stripe of a coffee-colored 
ingrain paper. The hangings, table-cover and chair cover- 
ings are of heavy denim about the tone of the darker 
The rug is a deep shade of walnut 
brown: the floor stained about the same color. The lamp- 
shade is golden yellow with a cut fringe of a lighter 
shade, and the body of the lamp is a green pottery jar. The 
bookshelf curtains are of yellow silk. The woodwork in 
the room is old-ivory enamel, with a cream-white ceiling. 


= ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 

= T DOES not necessitate the expenditure of a large amount of 

= money to make the small country house livable and attract- 

a= ive. Infact the best results are often obtained where a limited 

a amount is allowed for the interior furnishing and where the 

; purchaser expends his most careful thought on each article. 

= , Z, 

=| Wo OFT browns and tans prevail in the library below. 


For a Small Country House 


Good taste may be as readily expressed in the selection of 
an inexpensive article as in an expensive one. One point should 
be strongly borne in mind by all those who wish pleasing and 
satisfactory results: choose those things for the country house 
which suggest the country, and do not try to imitate the city. 
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blew threefold dining-room 
screen is 5 feet 6 inches 
high. Each fold is 1 foot 7 
inches wide. The wood frame 
is covered with dull-blueburlap 
Stretched tight and divided 
into panels by gold galloon. 
In each top panel is an appliqué 
of tan-colored linen coarsely 
embroidered in a convention- 
alized design. Small brass 






































SMALL mahogany table 

was bought in a second- 
hand store for three dollars and 
a half. It only needed a little 
rubbing down and some new 
glass knobs. An old frame 
was found with an atrocious 
oil painting in it, which cost 
a dollar and a half. The pic- 
ture was removed and a mirror 
was put in the frame. The 
whole arrangement, including 
the mirror and the glass knobs, 
amounted to $6.75. 




















N THE left is 














shown a simple 


























Sideboard. Length, 
5 feet; height, 3 
feet 6inches; width, 
1 footé6inches; back 
board, 9 inches; 
posts, 1% inches 
square. It is of 
white wood enam- 
eled cream white. 
In place of drawers 
there are three cup- 
boards with sliding 
shelves for linen 
and silver. Gray 
rosettes are sten- 
ciled on each door to 
harmonize with the 
gray foliage of the 
wall paper. 


























HIS library table has bookshelves in 
place of legs. The top measures 4 feet 
g inches long and 2 feet 6 inches wide. 
















































































ELOWisa window 
treatment in dotted 
Swiss, with chintz wall 
paperand white woodwork. 
The rattan hour-glass chair : 
is harmonious with sucha é 
scheme, and maybe bought 
The reading- 
table with bookshelves is 
bedroom 
used as a morning-room. 





















































BOVE is 


a cretonne bedroom. 

yellow roses and green leaves on a white ground. 
The wall is a warm, buff-colored cartridge paper, and 
the chair covering and rug are a deeper shade of the 
same color. The strip of cretonne on the wing chair may 
be removed and washed. 
square, kitchen table with the legs cut short and hidden 
by a cover of the cretonne. 
chair and the bed valance complete the scheme. 
Japanese prints framed in white frames are placed 
above the mantel. 
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The pattern is of 


The tea-table is a small, 


The cushions in the willow 
Three 


The sash curtains are of écru net. 
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=| knobs serve as feet. The 

Fal flower stand is simply con- 

bs structed and painted white. 
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= HIS illustration shows a satisfac- 
= tory substitute for the usual ugly 
= ; 

td hatrack in the way of a hall bench 
os and a hanging mirror. The bench is 
~ particularly useful in a hall because 
= of the space underneath the seat, and 
= the tall ends which serve as conve- 
= nient rests for coats and wraps. The 
= four pegs on the mirror-frame are 
= arranged for hats. 
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TIFFANY 
& CO. 


Silver, china, glass, candelabra, 
compotiers, entrée dishes, fern 
dishes, water bottles, carving 
sets. See the Tiffany Blue Book 
FOR THE DINING TABLE 


Tea sets in gold, silver, silver 
gilt, and silver plate; tea ket- 
tles, trays, tea caddies, caddy 


spoons, tea balls. See the 
Tiffany Blue Book 


FOR THE TEA TABLE 


Electroliers, mantel sets, clocks, 
vases, candlesticks, Favrile 
glass enamels, bronze and 
marble statuettes. See the 


Tiffany Blue Book 
FOR HOME DECORATION 


Toilet articles in gold, silver, 
and ivory; manicure articles, 
perfume bottles, mirrors, pin- 
cushions, jewel boxes, brushes, 
button hooks, powder boxes. 


See the Tiffany Blue Book 
FOR THE DRESSING TABLE 


Desk sets, stationery, book 
racks, inkstands, blotters, pen 
trays, reading lamps, reading 
glasses, seals, stamp boxes, 
envelope openers, crystal balls. 


See the Tiffany Blue Book 
FOR THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Diamond jewelry, pearl neck- 
laces and collars, tiaras, ear- 
rings, hair ornaments, rings, 
bracelets, brooches, scarf pins, 
lavallieres, pendants, bangles, 
belt buckles, barrettes, Tiffany 
art jewelry, mourning jewelry, 
shell goods. See the Tiffany 
Blue Book 


FOR PERSONAL ADORNMENT 


Watches, purses, studs, cuff 
links, canes, card cases, lor- 
gnons, field glasses, opera 
glasses, shaving articles, mesh 
bags, vanity cases, suit cases, 
medicine cases, thermos bot- 
tles, umbrellas. See the 


Tiffany Blue Book 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


The Tiffany Blue Book sent upon request 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St 
New York 






























F OUR National holiday had to be 
in the hot, steamy month of July I am 
glad it comes early, so we may get it 
over and settle down once more to 
our every-day patriotism. I am not 
very fond of set festivals: there is 
always a sort of dread going withthem, 
and one is so likely to lose the spirit before the great 
day arrives. This is particularly true of the woman of 
the house, in any case. She is the engine by which the 
joys of the family are galvanized, and as such most of 
the things she does become in time fairly mechanical. 
The person who is making things go is seldom very well 
appreciated, and the cleverer her management, the less 
friction she allows to accompany her workings, the 
more as a matter of fact she becomes to the people 
for whom she furnishes the things which are requisite for a holiday. 

The third day of July stands out in my memory a mixture of 
dough, both bread and cake, with an accompaniment of squawking 
and a fringe of chicken feathers. That was always my end of the 
celebration, and I never got to mingle much with the young folk and 
the company who were fixing the flags and the bunting and buying the 
firecrackers. By the time the third, with its perspiration and grime, 
was got through with, and I had risen at four o’clock on the Fourth 
to fry the chicken and pack the lunch-basket, my patriotism had 
become a little grim, to say the least, and I inwardly longed for 
nothing so much as to lie in bed all day with the distant echoes of the 
celebration floating to my ears with the congratulatory assurance that 
I was missing it. 








I am Convinced That by Nature I am a Most Patriotic Soul, and I 
suspect I have it in me to be a sort of Joan of Arc, since I really love 
adventure and have not much womanly cowardice about me. I have 
always realized that “that were little, dying there on battle’s front with 
trumpets’ blare blent wild about.” War may be—doubtless is—wrong, 
but in our imperfect conception of glory there is a great exaltation 
in the thought of flinging one’s life into a cause worth fighting for; 
and, some ways one looks at it, it is a privilege to go out of life ina 
great wave of patrioticfervor. We have apicture of the young soldier 
in the front of battle, his face set toward eternity, the ‘“khamsin wind” 
of warfare singeing his boyish beard and tossing back his long hair, 
that is much finer, much more inspiring than the sight of decrepit old 
age tottering tothe grave. So,I say, had my exterior matched my 
inside, had I been physically male, six feet tall instead of five feet one 
and a half, I am sure I should have watched an opportunity to die 
gloriously in defense of my country. 

Though I have never clamored for the ballot, and do not know 
just what I would do with it if I had it, I fancy I am a little nearer to 
the qualification which Mrs. Humphry Ward says women lack than 
most of my sex. I am not afraid of a gun, and I used to know howto 
load and shoot one after afashion. I say I used to because it has been 
years since I touched a gun—and I now cannot do many of the things 
that Iusedto do. We do forget a little—and then after years of being 
held down to it we acquire the pussy-cat habit of crouching down 
beside the hearth in spare moments, or of going out to scratch around 
in the garden, instead of throwing the saddle on the horse and roaming 
off through some country lane. Besides, country lanes are scarce and 
one’s ruminations are likely to be disturbed by the wildcat horn of an 
automobile at any moment. 


Even if | Had Been a Man, However, there hasn’t been anything 
worth fighting for since I grew up. But I might have been the orator 
of the day, or the master of ceremonies, and have ridden a prancing 
horse and worn a sash over my shoulder. As it was, I had to make the 
pie—and this is a trying position for a mute, inglorious Joan of Arc, 
and one that tries patriotism to the limit. 

I have always said, and I suppose I shall die repeating it, that no 
human being has a trial of faith, of religion, of virtue (and let me now 
add, of patriotism) like the woman of the house in a family of mod- 
erate means. “You may have for your hero the man of renown,’’ and 
Harold Taylor may have for his “the man with the musket,” but I 
take for mine the woman who does her own housework and turns to the 
world a serene and cheerful face. Mind, I don’t take her for a hero if 
she groans and grumbles, if she looks sour or apathetic, if she grows 
cynical or bitter, or loses faith or doubts love or questions religion; 
but if she comes through the kitchen with a heart sweet and unspoiled, 
and a mind clear and unprejudiced, I place her right on the top 
pedestal of glory, and I dare any man, no matter how he has “‘fit, 
bled and died,” to try to dislodge her. 

Well, the Fourth of July is one of her times of trial, and she is big 
in soul if she comes out to get into the carriage, where ‘‘Paw” and the 
children are waiting till she hustles into her clean shirtwaist, with a 
smiling face. Do not fancy this is a picture of myself. We can write 
about things that we can’t do to save our lives. WhenI come out to 
get in to start off to celebrate the Fourth the family stand meekly 
about in attitudes suggestive of the expression, ‘‘ the devils believe and 
tremble.” They know I will get ina good humor the moment we get 
fairly started out the big road, and that by the time I see Old Glory 
“catching the breeze o’er the tops of the trees” I will forget about the 
pie and be ready to condole with the man of the house who thinks that 
patriotism is on the wane, and quarrel with our son-in-law, who fully 
believes that patriotism means upholding the Republican party. 


What in the World is to Become of the American People if they 
keep on overdoing things? What will be sacred to us by-and-by if we 
keep decorating shops and stores, show-windows and tables and rooms, 
with emblems “appropriate to the season”? Do we not know that 
ennui is the inevitable result of surfeit, and that the American nation 
is half dead of ennui now? How tired I am of going into stores and 
seeing the decorations! Is every day a holiday, and are we to see 
cheap emblems of sentiment that should be holy flaunted in our faces 
whenever we turn around? I think we have scandalously abused the 
beautiful American flag by using it so lavishly in “decoration.’? We 
have dealt with the sweet flower of patriotism too familiarly, we have 
made itsemblem too common. Patriotism has suffered greatly from 
partisanship, just as religion suffers from sectarianism. Narrow and 
ignorant parents have taught it to their children in this way, have 
allowed them to make the selfish claim of having a better right to 
“The American Flag” than their neighbor across the way who thinks 
differently on political questions. : 

There is much, as we look at it today, to cast a damper on our 
patriotic enthusiasm. Looking at America with the comprehensive 
glance that sees nations from outside we certainly distinguish dis- 
crepancies between the “Spirit of Seventy-six” and the “Spirit of 
Nineteen Ten.” 


The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 














This is too big a subject for this short paper, and 
perhaps too futile a one for any words of mine. We 
can only trust that a new era will dawn in which we 
may find more ground for faith in human nature 
and for reliance on man’s judgment and his power 
of self-government. Just now, if we were inclined 
to dwell upon it, we might find much that marks us a 
selfish, pillaging set who have well-nigh drained and 
shorn our Mother Country of all her treasures— handed 
over a goodly portion of them to foreigners, and 
allowed selfishness and greed of private ownership to 
swallow up ten times the individual’s proper share— 
yes, a hundred times his share in many cases. We 
must have faith that in some way this will be reme- 
died, and we must have courage to admit that it can- 
not go on, and to be ready to meet whatever change 

Fear is the great enemy to human progress. We all learn 








may come. 
early to “bear the ills we have,’’ which is about as bad a thing as we 
can do, and which has kept many a man poor and many a woman 


miserable. The people who are not afraid always make capital out 
of those who are, and this is the secret of the recklessness, the huge 
schemes, the daring projects of “captains of industry,” and of the sub- 
mission of millions to the dictates of a few. Perhaps we shall live to 
see this condition remedied, since “labor” keeps humping up every 
little while like a great beast trying to rise to its knees. 


Meanwhile, We Must Not Allow wicked and conscienceless men 
to spoil our patriotism for us as church Christians sometimes spoil 
people’s religion. Neither your religion nor your patriotism is the 
real thing if anybody can spoil it for you. With me patriotism sim- 
mers down into simple love of home, simple allegiance to the place 
where I was born. If that had been in the heart of the desert I should 
keep for it alove as savage as its treeless distances and its low-hanging, 
barren sky. 

When I was a tiny child I used to feel the rawness of America. I 
do not quite know where I got this strong impression of gashed clay 
and uprooted trees, but I suppose it was “the cabin in the clearing ” — 
though I was not born in one of these cabins. I was terribly down- 
hearted over being an American, and thought with regret of the paved 
streets of European cities and the green hedgerows of old England. 
This may have come from reading English novels when I was a very 
little girl; but no matter from what source it sprang I was not 
naturally patriotic, nor do I believe patriotism to be instinctive in 
childhood. It is second nature in childhood to depreciate home and its 
environment —to want to live at some other person’s house, to be just 
a bit ashamed of home folk, and to long for scenes of splendor far 
away and ignore beauties near at hand. 

Patriotism and love of home are dormant forces, but a child learns 
many lessons in his earlier years which he seems not to be learning. 
There is a subjective memory that takes them in keeping and brings 
them back the day the child needs them most. All through life there 
come to us the things that Mother said, that we did not “think much 
about at the time.” 


Your Conception of Patriotism, then, will probably be your boy’s 
conception of it when he grows to be a man—at least, if you take the 
trouble to tell him about it in an interesting way. I must confess that 
I expect to find it difficult to impress my grandsons with the com- 
bined idea that war is barbarous, and that civilized nations should not 
indulge in it; and that our flag is glorious because it was borne 
tattered and blood-bespattered to victory over our enemies. A boy’s 
ideals with the glory and panoply of war left out are a little hard to 
conceive—just as the boy who does not wish to fire a gun or scare his 
grandmother to death with a cannon firecracker is difficult for us to 
construct in our imagination without suspecting him of being a 
<SISSYe 

But if we are convinced that the popular method of observing the 
Fourth of July with explosives of various sorts is cheap and dangerous 
the thing we have to do is to set ourselves against a popular current 
and try to imbue the boy with moral courage enough to resist what 
all “the fellows” are doing. It seems to me that I could feel more con- 
sistent trying to teach him the cheapness of it; to show him how far 
off from the proper idea of true patriotism we have wandered, than to 
appeal to him through the danger of it. Danger means so little to 
people today—we are so used to it. We handle hourly the forces 
which can instantly strike us dead, the only wonder being why any 
who go forth at morning come back alive at night. When we think of 
live wires, automobiles, cars and conglomerations of forces which we 
thread our way through day by day the thought of physical danger 
loses its force, though, to be sure, we are worse than reckless when we 
place explosives in the hands of any child. 

I think we will get around it with our grandsons by taking them to 
the green woods to camp out over the Fourth. We will teach them 
to love the rocks and rills of their native land and we will try to 
teach them not to wish to do foolish and dangerous things merely 
because other people are doing them. Then we will try to inspire 
them with some admiration for the old American spirit that held 
men higher than possessions and fleets and armies and defenses. We 
will seek to instill into their young minds some admiration of personal 
character. 


There is a New Type of American Citizen I meet with occa- 
sionally these days on which my hope for the regeneration of the 
nation depends. It is the scientific farmer, the educated man who is 
going in for country life and for educational agriculture. In him I see 
a possibility for my grandsons. It gives me hope of a new era in which 
there will be more actuality and less theory in our personal patriotism, 
a time soon coming in which we may point with a genuine throb of 
patriotic joy to peaceful homes all over the land in which the irksome 
problems of labor shall be solved and the nasty influences of rotten 
politics eliminated. The great secret of this achievement is coépera- 
tion. When we have learned it we shall have mastered the great 
lesson the human race was put here to learn. Then shall patriotism 
bear its fullest flower. Everybody will be safe and rested and busy 
and interested, and there will be less cheap sentiment, less dazzling 
of our eyes with “villainous saltpeter,” less confusing of our ears with 
meaningless, hypocritical phrases. But before this time comes let us 
keep the ideal before us and our children, and save them as much as 
we can from the deterioration that comes from observing our holidays 
in letter rather than spirit, which we certainly do when we know 


Christmas and Easter only as gift-giving days, and the Fourth of July 
merely as a time to raise a racket. 
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be fooled by the 


size of the Soap 
Powder Packages 
Some look big but 
do little. Here are the 
results of an actual test: 


A TABLESPOON IS 
EA gt, (OBR Fg (6) OP. 
STANDARD OF MEA- 
SURE FOR SOAP 
POWDERS. 
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—a tablespoonful of 


PEARLINE. weighed 
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—a tablespoonful of 


one of the Fluffed, 
Look - Big packages 
weighed ONE-HALF 


OUNCE 


—a tablespoonful of 
another of the Look- 
Big Fluffed packages 
weighed ONE-HALF 
OUNCE SCANT 


You should be able 
to guess the story—think 
of Corn before and after 
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PEARLINE 


ALWAYS HAS BEEN 
Is NOW 
ALWAYS WILL BE 


Best by ‘Test 


TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF THE 
FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS BY PEAR- 
LINE’S DIRECTIONS—SEE WHAT YOU’LL 


| GET 


Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 






































NEEDLEWORK FOR THE SUMMER PORCH 
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The Beautiful Reticella Embroidery 

















The Designs for the Medal- 
lions in these Doilies are 
Marked on Stiff Paper. 
These Should be Firmly 
Basted on the Wrong Side 
in the Middle of the Doilies. 
Double Hemstitch the 
One-Inch Hems. 
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« or Italian cutwork, is the most 
beautiful of all the white embroideries. 
It is, indeed, point lace, the only difference 
between it and the Venetian point being that 


the latter is done with the finest possible thread, 


and the Reticella with coarser linen thread. 
The most successful way of doing the work is 
in a frame, but it may be done in the hand if 
it is worked over stiff paper. The designs are 
all from the sixteenth-century Venetian point. 
These the amateur may attempt in small sections 
with linen thread on round weave linen fabrics. 
Italian linens, which are especially suited for 
needlework because thethread is round, arenow 
being imported in large quantities. The quality 
of the fabric is very important in cutwork. 
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The Solid Part of the Design in This Square 
of Needlework is Done in Point de Venise 





This is a Lovely Piece of Needle Point. 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


the Case in All Point Lace. 





Designs in Circles are Much More Difficult to Do Than are the Straight Bars. 





The Open Work is Exquisite on a Polished Table 


The Laid Embroidery in This Piece is Rich in Old Italian Stitches 


The Alternate Way in Which These Blocks of Needle Point are Worked May be Sus- 
gestive of a Method of Using Lace Insertions, Two Patterns of Cluny, for Instance 
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Running Stitches in the 
Linen Thread Should be 
Carried Around the Edges 
of the Open-Work Designs. 
After Binding These Edges 
and Carrying Across the 
Construction Lines the 
Linen May be Cut Away. 


The Pattern is Literally “Built in the Air,” as is 
































HE one especially distinctive characteristic 
of Reticella is that the work is a binding 
instead of a buttonhole stitch which is intro- 


duced in other kinds of cutwork. The edges 
of the bands are firmly bound, not buttonholed, 
and the threads which are carried across from 
side to side to form the patterns are also bound, 
not buttonholed. The binding stitch, the weav- 
ing stitch and the point de Venise are the 
stitches used in these pieces. No drawn threads 
of the linen are left—the work is a complete 
construction. A little flat embroidery in compo- 
sition with the open work is a beautiful contrast. 

NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any questions 
about this work if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
sent with the inquiry. 
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A Pale Ribbon May be Run Through the Border of This Bureau Scarf, Keeping the Single Bar at the Back 
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This Filet Net Effect is Wrought Entirely in 


Needlework. The Pattern is Darned In 
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This Exquisite Edge is Entirely Needle Point 

























The Irish Lace That is Easily Made 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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Carrickmacross Lace 
or Fine Muslin 





Appliqué on Blond 


ARRICKMACROSS lace is an adaptation by the 
Irish lacemakers of the Italian point appliqué, 
just as the other Irish laces are copies from the 

Venetian. Some forms of this lace are very simple and 
may, therefore, be attempted by the amateur. There are 
also very fine and beautiful specimens which are beyond 
any one except lace experts. 

The method, however, in all these pieces is simple. 
The design is marked on stiff paper or glazed muslin, the 
net is laid over the design and firmly tacked, and over this 
is laid a fine cambric. The outline of the design is then 
followed in a coarse thread. One of the crochet cottons 
is a good thread for the work. This thread is whipped 
over and over along the outline with fine stitches in very 
fine cotton. When the work is complete the muslin is 
cut away from the blond close up to the whipped cord. 
The technic of the work is very clear in the shamrock 
design given below. 

In addition to this work some of the Limerick lace 
stitches may be darned into the blond. These are also 
done in fine cotton and may be made to form little stars 
and other pretty traced figures. The hand-run dot alone 
and the darning add a pretty variety to the lace. 

This same appliqué may be done on fine muslin instead 
of blond. The effect is not so delicate, but it is very 











snowy and rich. 


The Darning Stitch and the Tent Stitch, Which is Half bh Lig ni evn gee A = aig weg are A Bit of Lace Braid is Worked Around the Upper Edge 
a “Cross Stitch,” Add Very Much to the Beauty and made oy the secon Ine Ok wiipped-on cord. € row of This Collar and Yoke, and Lace Stitches are Darned 
Delicacy of the Stock and This Round Collar of cord or thread is sewed very close to the first row and 





: : ; Into the Spaces Formed by the Bowknots 
is an advantage in strengthening the edge. At equal oe : ; 


intervals a little loop is made of this cord into which two 














fine stitches are sewed to hold itin place. Itis a charac- 
teristic finish. The blond which is used for a foundation 
is a fine Brussels net. There is a great difference in the 
qualities of Brussels net, and one should use only the best 
for the work. It comes in white, cream and écru. The 
muslin is very sheer. One may use a fine handkerchief 
linen in place of the muslin, but this is a little more diffi- 
cult to handle as it is not likely to be so stiff. Occasionally 
a little openwork is introduced. 
















HE method of this lace may be 

applied in many pretty ways on 
gowns and blouses, or even on table 
and householdembroideries. Pretty 
designs may be cut from muslin 
and applied to the flounces of net 
dresses. A coarse Brussels net in 
this case may be used, and the work 
may be done with embroidery 
cottons. The edges may be closely 
.worked in satin stitch in order to 








makethemstrong. Lingerie pillows 


: and table centers are very success- The B >j i > Bowk forked in Venetie 
Sometimes the Darning Stitches are Used to Carry Out the y 1e Bars and Picots in the Bowknots Worked in Venetian Add 


m _ , ful in this kind of embroidery. a Third Method to the Two of Appliqué and Darning 
Pattern, as in the Little Irish Lyres and Flower Centers When used in this way it can hardly 


be counted a real lace, but it is an 

















effective needlework, and is espe- 
cially suitable for summer. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer 
questions about this work if a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 














The Flowers and Leaves in a Design as Real Laces are Often a Little Irregular. 
Fine as the One Above are Connected Such a Thing Rather Adds to the Charm 
With Outline or Stem Stitch of All Kinds of Handwork 








These Large Shamrock Leaves Thus 
Appliquéd on the Blond Make a Beau- 
tiful and Simple Insertion and Edge 








The Collar Illustrated on the Left 
Shows Another of the Broad Designs 
Which are Quite Easy to Execute 


Shown on the Risht is a Lovely Collar 
of the Medium Quality: the Design 
is Beautifully Balanced 












New Effects in Crochet and L 


Designs Selected by Marion Wire 
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MONG the latest novelties in fancy-work is a 
sandwich or cake cover. Like the one 
illustrated below they are made on wire frames in 
various sizes, and covered with lace or crocheted 
blocks of different patterns sewed to the frame. 
It is a matter of personal taste whether they are 
trimmed or made plain, but a crocheted button on 
the top makes a handy lifter. 
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This Mosaic Pattern in White Crochet Com- 
bined With Ecru Linen Makes a Very Hand- 
some Tea-Table Cloth or Between-Meal Cover 


A New Tea-Table Cloth. The Crocheted Fiame- 
work Must be Made First, Then the Linen 
Blocks Fitted and Sewed in the Open Spaces 
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One of the New Crocheted Border Laces That 
are Always in Good Style for Trimming Bureau- 
Scarfs and Pillow-Cases or Curtains 








NOTE—Working directions cannot be supplied for these crocheted 
Patterns, but any other helpful information will be cheerfully given by 
Miss Wire if postage is inclosed for the answer. 

Contributions of new ideas in crochet-work are solicited, and if found 
available will be accepted and liberal prices paid for them. 














Small and Large Wheels are Simply and 
Well Arranged in the Crocheted Chair- 
Back Cover Illustrated Above 


For Ruffle Edgings or Dainty Belongings 
This Pattern Made in Fine Thread Closely 
Resembles Irish Crocheted Lace 














The Large Piece on the 
Left Shows an Effective New 
Pillow-Scarf fora Double Bed 


Here and Opposite are Two 
Good Samples of Crocheted 
Squares for Bed Covers 
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- “ Good Times in the Garden * 
On the Day of the Fourth and Other Days 


By Virginia Hunt 
— 
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of three, and as there were five 
courses each trio enjoyed one course 





HE “Garden Club” was com- 
[| reset of four enthusiasts whose 

suburban gardens adjoined. At 
one of their meetings in early summer 
they decided to have an evening party 
which would be unique for a private 
undertaking. As a consequence the 
pictures on this page show what may 
be done in the way of entertaining 
when one has the coéperation of agree- 
able neighbors. 

It was to be a Fourth of July 
celebration. Something unusual in 
the way of paper and envelopes was 
secured from a Japanese store in New 
York, “ paper and envelopes that were 
reserved for our own use,” the dealer 
said. On this paper, in the Japanese 
style of lettering, one hundred invita- 
tions were printed by pen, in columns 
reading down. The recipients declared 
they had lots of fun deciphering them, 
and some interesting acceptances in 
the same spirit were received. 

A quaint Japanese tea-house, the 
meeting-place of the, club, situated 
in a corner of the adjoining gardens, 
provided easy access one way, and in 
another corner a portion of the hedge 
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with the hostess and honor guests. 
The menu, served on white and green 
china, was as tempting as ice and 
green garnishes could make it. 


BA 


The Old Elm’s Party 


THE OLD ELM TREE AT GRAYLODGE 
INVITES You TO 
Its SHADE AND SHELTER 
JULy SIXTEENTH FIvE 0’CLOCK 


HESE were the invitations, and the 

novelty and pleasure conveyed in 
them caused every one invited to 
accept. When the guests reached 
Graylodge, an old-fashioned, country- 
like place, and went out to greet the 
Old Elm they found dainty envelopes 
hung by silk cords on the rough bark 
of the tree. Each envelope bore the 
name of a guest, and contained a small 
pencil and anumbered card. As they 
entered the grounds they had noticed 
numbers fastened on various trees, 
and later they were told to“ recognize” 
these various trees and write the 














was removed and a temporary bridge 





names opposite the corresponding 





made, which proved the connecting 
link for the other garden. The men of 
the families erected wooden posts at 
intervals along the boundaries and strung wires between them, upon 
which hundreds of Japanese lanterns were hung, and also at all 
prominent angles of the house, porches and around the tea-house; 
the most striking lanterns were reserved for the tall shrubs. Beside 
each table on the lawns was erected a post eight feet high on which 
was hung an extra large lantern; this provided sufficient light for the 
games played at each table. In each garden, under a huge Japanese 
umbrella decorated with many small,lanterns, red, white and blue 
streamers and flags, a table with punch bowl and glasses was presided 
over by a pretty girl in Geisha costume. Score-cards with patriotic 
devices and pencils tied with red, white and blue ribbons were used. 
The hostesses received their guests in the tea-house and distributed 
the score-cards there. With the many-hued lanterns lighted, flowers 
in bloom, including the lovely Japanese iris, and tinkling music the 
scene was a veritable fairyland. On the tables later in the evening 
refreshments of ice cream, cake, sweets and coffee were served. 


Making the Flag 


ERE is a good idea for a Fourth of July garden party. The one 

who told me about it said they tried it at a Flag Day Porch 
Party. The hours were from nine to eleven-thirty A. M. The porch 
was beautifully decorated with flags, and sweet peas of the red, 
white and blue colors only. After the hostess received the guests small 
baskets covered with flags were passed containing strips of red, white 
and blue ribbons. The guests were told to select enough pieces to 
make a flag. Such fun as they had choosing the right lengths, and how 
busily they sewed until ready for the stars! How they puzzled over 
the number our flag now has! After they finished their work the 
hostess gathered them up and gave a prize of a silk flag to the one who 
had made the most perfect flag. 

To make twenty flags will require: 

20 yards red silk baby ribbon 14 inch wide 
17% yards white silk baby ribbon inch wide 
Cut 80 strips ribbon (red) 4 inches long 
Cut 60 strips ribbon (white) 4 inches long 
Cut 60 strips ribbon (white) 6% inches long 
Cut 60 strips ribbon (red) 61% inches long 
Twenty squares of dark blue silk two inches by two inches and a half 
One dozen boxes of little gummed silver stars 


In case the gentlemen should feel left out of the attempt gummed 
strips of paper might be used instead of the ribbon, asking them to 
arrange the flag by pasting the strips of paper on to a white card. 


An Outdoor Breakfast 


SOUTHERN hostess who wished to entertain in honor of two 
guests decided to give a porch breakfast—but the idea is equally 
adaptable to a garden—as her porch, facing the southwest, was the 
most pleasant spot where 
she could receive her 


Where the Garden Club E.nterlained 





numbers on their cards. As there 
were thirty trees to be identified this 
led them a merry ramble over the 
grounds—down the garden path, through the orchard and across the 
stile into the green meadow below. Both ladies and gentlemen made 
up this garden party, and so, naturally, two by two they strayed in 
search of the trees. 

After an hour’s wandering the tinkle of a little bell called them 
again to the Elm Tree, where they were seated at small tables. From 
the first it was evident that this was to be a “‘ basket supper.”’ Against 
the elm stood a table holding a French basket filled with roses, and 
immediately baskets of all shapes and designs began to make their 
appearance. Small, new, baked potatoes hidden in a white napkin 
were passed in a brown open-work basket, while the platter of fried 
chicken fitted just inside a shallow, traylike one, which served later to 
hold pats of cottage cheese laid on lettuce leaves. Brown biscuits and 
twisted sugar rolls were just right in a miniature splint basket, and 
gay little Indian baskets lined with lace paper seemed made for the 
spoons and cut sugar. Cakes and fruit came in fancy baskets lined 
with leaves from the grapevine and decorated with flowers from the 
old garden. Coffee was served from the side table, and an old-time 
majolica pitcher in basket-work design had been discovered to hold 
the cream. The tiny sweet-grass baskets, which held the ice cups to a 
nicety, were afterward filled with roses from the large French basket 
and taken home as favors. 

After supper their cards were judged by the hostess who stood spon- 
sor for the Old Elm, and a photograph of the tree was given to the one 
who had correctly named the most trees. 


These Enjoyed Helping Themselves 


Folia R hostess invited her guests to come at ten A. M., bring an 
apron and spend the day. As she greeted them they drew a 
numbered slip, two or more receiving the same number, according to 
the task assigned them. Out on the lawn were two large tables, also 
a tent in which was a gasoline stove. The hostess had baked light 
rolls and had cake and ice cream sent from the caterer’s: the rest of the 
dinner was to be prepared by the guests. The “Rules and Regula- 
tions” tacked on the porch read something like this—explicit directions 
being given where to find each article— 


1. Set the tables. 9. 

2. Decorate the tables. Find 
flowers in back yard. 10. 

3. Make place-cards. II. 


Dredge meat well with flour, 
season, fry in butter. 

Make coffee and serve. 

Pour the water. 


4. Climb tree for fly brushes, and 12. Serve ice cream. 
shoo the flies. 13. Cut cake and serve. 
5. Prepare potatoes for cooking. 14. Prepare cucumbers. 
6. Cook potatoes. 15. Prepare salad, etc., etc. 
7. Shell peas. ‘“*Every one wash her own 


8. Grind meat (raw round steak). dishes.” 


“Many hands make light work,” and in this case “ too many cooks” 
did not “spoil the broth.”’? Such a plan makes every one feel at home. 


——_1~, 





friends. She decorated 


~ An International Party 





the porch with vines 
and foliage from the 
woods. At the end, 
where they could get 
just a peep of the early 
sun, a trellis of vines 
was arranged and here 
and there among the 
leaves were twined 
morning-glories. True, 
these had been made, 
but with great care, and 
in their leafy sheath 
looked well. The guests 
were asked to wear 
white and these flowers 
were the only touch of 

















a 
ee G cy English friends 
2 enjoy garden par- 
; ties more than we 
Americans do. A good 
idea which you may like 
to adapt comes to me 
from England. The in- 
vitation to an Inter- 
national Garden Party 
bore the request: 
‘*Please bring a postcard 
of some noted place you 
have visited in Scotland, 
and give us a story, song 
or experience of it.”’ 





A number of special 
friends of the hostess 
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guests. A dish of 
maidenhair fern was in 
the center of each, and the number of the table was shown by one, 
two or three morning-glories hidden among the ferns. Number One 
table was the home of the hostess and the two honor guests. The 
other guests drew dainty place-cards ornamented with water-colored 
morning-glories and tied with green ribbon. These cards bore the 
list of courses, and opposite each one was the number of the table 
at which the course was to be eaten. The guests moved in groups 


The Result of Neighborly Codperation 





ment, and the majority 
only presented their 
postcards. The min- 
gling of English, Scotch, Irish and American people, postcards and 
stories, the gayly decorated tables and lovely garden, all made a charm- 
ing picture. Refreshments were served in dainty fashion, the idea of 
nationality being well kept up. For instance, Devonshire cream and 
junket for England; shortbread and butterscotch for Scotland; cakes 
shaped like four-leaved shamrocks and iced in pale green for Ireland; 
while ice cream in various shapes and colors stood for America. 
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Famous 
‘Failure- 
proof 








Freezer 




















The 
“White 
Mountain”’ 
is essentially 
a home freezer 
because it is fail- 
ure-proof and does 
not get out of order. 











The triple motion 


White 


Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


is built to give the best 
service; to last a life- 
time; to freeze quickly 
and perfectly; to give 
absolute satisfaction. 

































The remark- 
able triple mo- 
tion machinery 
is simple; the full 
power of the turned 
_crank is applied directly 
|on the shaft which re- 
| volves the paddles; there 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








is no lost power! 
More Ice Cream, 
Better Ice Cream 








is produced by the 
“White Mountain,”’ be- 
cause the triple motion 
dasher whips up the 
freezing liquid into a 
fluffy, smooth mass. It 
greatly increases the origi- 
nal measure of ingre- 
dients. 

You should get the 
‘*freezer-at-home’’ habit 
.. and make delicious 
frozen desserts. 







Let us send you our 
booklet of recipes — 
**Frozen Dainties.’’ 
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Look for the diamond trade- 
mark on the wrapper. 


The White Mountain 


Freezer Co. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 
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|_ettie Lane’s Around-the-World Party 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a Japanese Girl and a Japanese Boy 
By Sheila Young 
Miss Young’s Next Page Will Show a Little Chinese Girl and Boy 




















By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to stand, 
































By Hamilton W. Mabie 





EVEN lectures delivered by Doctor van 
Dyke at the Sorbonne in Paris a year 
ago, and subsequently at a number of 
provincial universities in France, have been brought 
together in a volume bearing the title “The Spirit 
of America.” This book will take its place as one of 
the most important contributions to the literature 
of international interpretation. It is a successful 
endeavor to interpret the American and the American 
state to a foreign country. It is admirably simple and 
vital in defining those special qualities of self-reliance, 
the love of fair play, power of will and work, the sense 
of common coéperation, which form what Doctor van 
Dyke calls “The Soul of a People,”’ with other chapters 
on “Development and Education,” “Self-E-xpression 
and Literature,” which confirm his interpretation of 
the American spirit. It is not very often that a book of so serious a 
purpose is so easy in style and so interesting to the casual reader. — 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was one of the most versatile and bril- 
liant Englishmen of any age: a man of contradictory traits, but of 
almost inexhaustible vivacity and charm. He was in many ways so 
uncommon a human being that few people will find his biography by 
Mr. Walter Sichel, in two large volumes, a page too long; for it is not 
only the story of a wonderfully interesting life but also a picture of 
a wonderfully picturesque and entertaining time. Mr. Sichel neither 
dismisses Sheridan as a brilliant scamp, to recall Taine’s phrase, nor 
as a noble-souled and unselfish enthusiast, as Mr. Rae, one of his 
recent biographers, has characterized him, and ‘‘scrubbed him with 
Sunday soap till he shines like one of Wilkie’s peasants.” Sheridan 
was, indeed, all kinds of a man. He was an Anglo-Irish sentimen- 
talist, a born revolter, a living paradox, full of all sorts of surprises and 
incongruities, with a good deal of the god and something of the satyr 
in him. His manners were charming, and when he was not dealing 
with matters which concerned himself he was sagacious. His shocking 
indolence was interrupted by tremendous exertions. He was at times 
the hero of all Europe, and at the’same time a heavy drinker and 
gambler, as were most of his contemporaries. He was always up to 
his eyes in debt, but he had a wonderful fascination for his creditors. 
He was in many ways a lovable man, and at his worst a most engag- 
ing personality. This biography must be counted among the books 
of real entertainment. 

Mr. Brander Matthews is an expert in dealing with the drama; and 
his latest volume, ‘‘A Study of the Drama,” is an interesting study of 
the stage-play, with very clear explanation of the construction of 
plays, and the difference between the play which is to be acted and 
all other forms of literature. This book has usefulness and timeliness 
now when interest in the drama is steadily rising and America seems 
to be on the eve of a genuine movement of playwriting. 











An Interesting Story of Social Conditions 


HOSE who are curious about such matters will notice that the 

letter “‘C” appears in the title of Mr. Churchill’s new story, as in 
many of its predecessors. ‘A Modern Chronicle” is long and inter 
esting, and distinctly a social study. The heroine spends her child 
hood in St. Louis in an atmosphere of integrity and purity. She has 
imagination and ambition; a fashionable boarding-sc hool gives her a 
chance to see the world of New York and Newport; the temptations 
of luxury and pleasure assail and for a time overcome her, but she 
is preserved by her innate integrity, and at last sees again the real 
things in life. It is a wholesome story and presents another phase 
of the materialism of the day. 

Among books of impulse and inspiration President William 
Jewett Tucker’s “Personal Power” deserves special attention. For 
a generation Doctor Tucker has been in intimate relations with 
young men, and few Americans have had his skill and his success in 
dealing with young men. This volume of the mature wisdom of a 
man of wide experience stands for the highest ideals of character and 
intelligence, as he stood for these ideals at the beginning of his life. 

“The Life of Mary Lyon,” the founder of Mount Holyoke College, 
by Beth Bradford Gilchrist, is a story of heroic faith and patient 
endeavor. Miss Lyon was a pioneer in the movement for the higher 
education of women, and deserves this commemoration of her high 
character, her educational sagacity and her ardent devotion. 

No woman ought to be ignorant of the ordinary business processes, 
which every woman of any property or any earning power is com- 
pelled to use. Mary A. Wilbur's “ Every-Day Business for Women” 
explains the details of banking, so far as the uses of checkbooks, 
foreign exchange and sending money are concerned, with simple but 
useful explanations of bills and receipts, of relations with railroads and 
hotels, taxes and customs, stocks, bonds and leases; a kind of vade 
mecum for women who want to deal with their own financial affairs. 

The woman who earns also has the privilege of spending as she 
chooses, and with this opportunity comes corresponding responsibility. 
“The Woman Who Spends,”’ by Bertha June Richardson, is not a 
new book; it is practically a reprint of a volume first published six 
years ago; but it has been carefully revised and a chapter on 
Accounts has been added which is of practical value. This little book 
has some good ideas, plainly stated. 


The Frontier and the Indian 


N “The Last American Frontier” Mr. Frederic L. Paxson shows 

that the story of this country is the story of a series of frontiers 
rapidly pushed westward. The last of these frontiers brought the 
frontiersman up to the Pacific Ocean and concluded the conquest 
of the continent; and this is the story that Mr. Paxson tells in his 
book. When the settlers reached the edge of what used to be called 
the Great American Desert many thought that the limitations of the 
growth of the American commonwealth had been reached, and in 
that belief the Indians made their last desperate stand. But the last 
American frontier was still many miles to the west; and the story of 
the heroic endeavors which carried it to the Pacific is graphically 
recorded in this volume. 

The Government has had few more intelligent and courageous 
servants than Mr. Francis E. Leupp, late United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, nor has the Indian had a better friend. Mr. 
Leupp’s four years’ experience as Commissioner, his lifelong interest 

idixn, his first-hand knowledge of the whole situation, give 
12 indian and His Problem,” authority and 
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Mir. Williar lie ¥ votume, “ The Old Order Changeth,”’ 
a kind of companion 1 for “*A Certain Rich Man.” . That 
story was a dramatic presentation of the transitions in business 
ethods of the last twenty years. These transitions are pointed 
cut more in detail and in a more direct fashion in the group of 
papers which make up the new volume, and make it a textbook 





of what may be called the radical position 
which demands the same sort of morality in 
business which is demanded in private life. 

Musical people —and the country is rapidly becoming 
a musical country so far as interest and taste are con- 
cerned—will find Richard Hoffman’s “Some Musical 
Recollections of Fifty Years” an important contribu- 
tion to their knowledge of some of the great composers 
and virtuosos of that period; among them: Von Biilow, 
Liszt, Gottschalk, Thalberg, Mendelssohn and Jenny 
Lind. One can imagine with what pleasure George 
William Curtis, who loved the old musicians and the 
old music, would have written a sympathetic preface 
for this interesting volume. 

“Mr. Dooley” is fundamentally a very serious and 
sensible person, under whose delightful Irish humor 
there is often pungent wisdom. No man now writing, save, perhaps, 
Mr. E. S. Martin, oftener hits the very substance of a situation or 
a minor ethical question than “Mr. Dooley”; and “Mr. Dooley 
Says” is a book to be reckoned with, not only for its fun, but for its 
sober thought as well. 











A Group of Interesting Stories 


EADERS who remember the poems of Mrs. Elaine Goodale 
R Eastman and her sister will be interested in her charming, fanciful 
story, ‘‘Little Brother o’ Dreams”’—a romance, pure and simple, of 
boyhood and girlhood love and happiness; a pretty story of outdoor 
sentiment and unsophisticated, unworldly peace and growth. 

Two stories which will have a special interest for those to whom the 
question of immortality is not a matter of theory or speculation, but 
the most important question in life, are Mrs. Andrews’s ‘‘The 
Lifted Bandage” and Katharine Holland Brown’s ‘The Messenger,” 
both short stories dealing with the question of life after what we call 
death. ‘The Lifted Bandage” is the record of a moment of revela- 
tion, but it is told with conviction and effectiveness; while Miss 
Brown’s story is the simple confirmation of a great hope in the heart 
of a desolate woman by a casual talk with an Irish laundress. 

Miss Alice Brown is at her best in the short story; and her new 
volume, “Country Neighbors,” with its pictures of country life and its 
studies of country characters, very pleasantly increases our knowledge 
of the traits and qualities of some American country folk. 

Mr. Edwin Milton Royle, the author of “The Squaw Man,” which 
has found success as an acting play before English as well as before 
American audiences, has written in ‘‘The Silent Call’? a romantic 
novel of the West, the hero of which is a half-breed whose father 
belongs to an English family of position and who was educated at the 
best English schools and trained for the army. 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts’s ‘Kings in Exile’”’ is one of the best 
books that has come from his hand; for he excels, as has been said 
before in these columns, in his intimate knowledge of wild life and 
the atmospheric quality of his style. There is no guesswork about his 
descriptions. He has studied the subjects about which he writes on 
the ground, and can put a wild animal with entire accuracy in its 
environment and make us see both the background and the beast. 
His treatment of a group of animals—the eagle, the puma, the moose, 
the wolf and the bear—is dramatized, but not beyond reason. He 
introduces just enough story element to make the book interesting. 


Books for Lovers and Children 


RS. MARTIN’S “The Crossways” meets many of the require- 

ments which go to make a book worth reading. It depicts 
actual conditions in a clear-cut way, the conversation conveys a 
sense of reality, the interest of the plot is sustained to the end, and 
there is a happy climax, with a moral not too obvious. The behavior 
of the hero of the story—the skilled physician risen from humble 
origin—shows the force of environment and inherited habits of thought 
in deadening the feelings of consideration and chivalry toward woman 
which education ought to develop in a man. Fortunately he is 
brought to a realization of his brutal stupidity before it is too late. 
In the end the victory is with the woman, which is as it should be. 

School stories do not lose their interest for older young people, and 
Miss Sparhawk’s “‘ Dorothy Brooke’s School Days” is a story of the 
good old-fashioned kind. It is full of the vicissitudes of school life 
and its adventures, and touched by the old-time school aspirations 
and idealism. If virtue gets its reward a little too obviously, and 
meanness is punished a little too quickly, the influence of the story 
is wholesome, and it is very pleasantly written. 

Myra Kelly knew the children of the East Side, as was convinc- 
ingly evident in her ‘Little Citizens.” Her latest book, ‘Little 
Aliens,” is happily compounded of accurate description, shrewd 
knowledge of child character, humor and pathos; and the sketches are 
made in the Jewish idiom, which adds greatly to their effectiveness. 


Three Nature Books 


MERSON said, “The difference between landscape and landscape 
is small, but there is a great difference in beholders”; and any 
book that works in the direction of an intelligent, trained public in 
regard to the art of landscape gardening is welcome. Mr. Frank A. 
Waugh’s ‘‘The Landscape Beautiful” is not a textbook, but in an 
informal sort of way it talks about the dependence of human life and 
happiness on the great outdoors, and the application of the art of 
landscape gardening to this principle. It is plentifully illustrated, 
and includes also some interesting quotations from Nature poets, 
foreign and American. It should have its use in making people 
realize the necessity of having every bit of garden or landscape as 
beautiful as possible, and of helping people to see the beauty of Nature. 
If conditions are such that it is not possible to make a garden about 
the house the next best thing is to make one within the house, and 
in order to do that successfully one must know something about soils, 
fertilizers and the use of water, especially with reference to “the 
resting-spell of plants.”” A good handbook for this sort of informa- 
tion is “Indoor Gardening,” by Eben E. Rexford, who knows his 
subject at first hand and who writes about it in a practical way. 
The care of palms is also touched on. 

A third volume, whose object is also to help contribute something 
to the sum of human happiness by a knowledge of and familiarity 
with Nature, is a small book, bound in green, by W. I. Beecroft, with 
the title, ““Who’s Who Among the Ferns.” As the preface states, it is 
not intended for the learned and experienced botanist, but makes 
its appeal rather to those “who, having the love of Nature in their 
hearts, desire a more intimate acquaintance with those beautiful and 
interesting plants, the ferns.” The illustrations, eighty-five in num- 
ber, admirably supplement the text in explaining the structure of 
different ferns. There are also blank pages or half-pages for notes. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


| ; really continue to work and to make 
money despite the story of the ther- 


mometer?” I am asked, half wonderingly, half 
incredulously. ‘‘Doesn’t the Club shut up shop 
and take a well-earned siesta behind the shutters 
in the blazing heat of midsummer?” 

It’s not strange that people, forgetting the 
impelling power of our ‘‘one idea,” should ask 
this of the largest Club in the world; but I fancy 
I see some of our successful girls smiling at such 
a thought. Just because it zs the biggest Club 
in the world its activity is as perpetual as that of 
the ocean, which the hottest sun cannot render 
stagnant. Individual members take vacations 
—it would indeed be a pity if they did not, since 
that is the express object for which some of them 
have been working; but even so, many of them 
take their work with them wherever they go, for 
the beauty of our Club’s plan of money-earning 
is that it can be carried on at any time and in any 
place by any girl. As a matter of fact, we have 
some members who work harder for the Club in 
summer than in winter, because it is the leisure 
season for busy teachers and earnest students, 
and for some care-burdened housewives. 

July can, indeed, be made the coolest month in 
the year by belonging to The Girls’ Club, and the 
same is true of August. That long-distance tele- 
phone of ours, of which I wrote in June, is buzzing 
more merrily than ever with friendly messages from 
happy girls who are enjoying sojourns ‘‘down in 
the country” or up in the mountains; beside 






RECEIVE a great many letters ask- 
ing what the members of The Girls’ 
Club do in the summertime. ‘‘Dowe 





‘The seaside billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows, 
Where, in laughing or in sobbing, 
Glide the streams away.” 





I wish all of their letters were accompanied by 
such beautiful photographs as this of the lake and 
the graceful canoe, which I reproduce here for 
you all to see, and of which the sender wrote 
briefly on the back: 


“Last summer the Club sent me here for two weeks. 
rhis summer its money paid for the canoe. 
““A MASSACHUSETTS GIRL.” 


Here is an interesting letter from one of our 
“‘married girls,” a North Carolina farmer’s wife 
whose energy and manifold undertakings fairly 
make my head spin. When I am done reading one 
of her letters I wonder what the bee and the ant 
have to be conceited about. She is the mother of 
two babies, besides doing —but read the letter. At 
the time of writing it she had earned over one 
hundred and fifty dollars through the Club, and 
since then has earned much more. 

“* Dear Girls’ Club: 

“You tell me the Club has missed me. It seems 
good to be missed. I am getting ready now to take a 
trip through North Carolina, and possibly South 
Carolina, and will start the first of August. 

“T promise you that you will not be disappointed 
with my work. I just must earn a salary of three 
hundred dollars or more, because I have bargained to 
buy a little tract of land of twenty-one acres adjoin- 
ing our farm; so yousee it is ‘up to me’ to do my very, 
very best for the Club this year. But you know a 
farmer’s wife is very busy. I do all my housework, 
cooking, milking, churning and hoeing the garden, 
part of my sewing, and my ironing. We have a large 
farm this year. Fruit canning will soon be here, and 
that means more hard work. 

“A NORTH CAROLINA MEMBER.” 

WONDER if these two Swastika enthusiasts 

will chance to meet? One of the most delight- 
ful experiences a Girls’ Club girl ever has is to 
unexpectedly encounter, in a strange place, another 
girl who wears the little gold-and-diamond pin of 
our Club, which establishes an immediate frater- 
nity between them. 

**Dear Girls’ Club: 

“T just received my Swastika pin this morning. I 
think it is just exquisite. I have enjoyed the work so 
much this summer, and am very enthusiastic about 
it. I wish I could interest some other girls, and give 
them, too, a chance to be members of the dear Girls’ 
Club. I have been so successful while working. This 
has been the most pleasant vacation I have ever had, 
and I feel that most of it is due to The Girls’ Club. 

“‘A GIRL FROM ILLINOIS.” 
“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

“T received the lovely Swastika pin last Friday, 
and take this opportunity to thank you for it. Iam 
on my vacation now, and am going to Chicago. I 
hope to meet other Swastika girls. I never realized 
that the pin was so beautiful, and I would not take 
anything for it. After my vacation I intend to take 
up the work again and make ‘Stick to it!’ my motto. 
Thanking youagain forthe pin,Iam AN IOWAN.” 

Such letters constitute a more emphatic answer 
than anything else to letters like this: 

“Dear Friend : 

“TI feel as though you were my friend already. 
Today I was visiting one of the members of The Girls’ 
Club, and we came to talk about the money which I 
shall need if I go camping. I have never slept in a 
tent, but I want to, very badly. Please send me 
particulars about the rules of the Club and also 
about the Girls’ Saving Fund. 

‘‘A CALIFORNIA SCHOOLGIRL.” 
“ Dear Club: 

“Have you ever been real lonesome, real homesick, 
and wanted to go somewhere so badly that you felt 
all upset because you couldn’t, and the whole reason 
was because you had no money? 

‘“Mamma is going to California, and unless I earn 
my own fare I will have to remain at home. Do you 
think you could help me to earn about thirty dollars? 

““AN ARIZONA GIRL.” 

I did not ‘think ” the Club could help her—I 
knew it could, and I wrote and told her so, just 
as I am writing to girls every day to tell them how 
to sail to ‘‘The Land of Heart’s Desire.”’ I am 
ready to write to others, only they must let me 
know who they are and where they are. It is 
part of my own ‘‘Land of Heart’s Desire” to 
feel that every girl who wants to earn money gets 
at least a friendly ‘‘hail” from our Club! 

THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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_ The Finishing Touches 
to a Girl's Dress 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 







HE little short-waisted overblouse or 
shield-shaped garniture can be used 
to literally transform a plain frock. It 
may be made with various materials so as 





























c to be suitable for heavy wash dresses, for 
| dainty summer silk dresses, or on a more 
conventional chiffon or marquisette gown. 
The pattern is very simple and one may 
adjust it to any figure by shortening or 
lengthening the shoulder straps. This 
garniture is especially suitable on a waist 
worn with the overskirt or tunic effect. 
NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any 
questions about this work if a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is sent with the inquiry. 
\ 

i \ 

4 \ 
The Back of This Garniture May be Fast- Put This on Over the Head. The Design 
ened With Crochet Buttons or Fancy Pins is the Same Both Front and Back 

{ 

{ 

This Effective Garniture is White Soutache 
Braiding Done on a Firm Brussels Net 
‘ 
Garniture Made of Heavy Cord- Made of Bits of Old Irish and 
Like Crochet Coton. The Cluny Laces. The Disks are 
Grape Motife are Made by Cut From an All-Over Em- 
Wrapping the Thread a Number broidery and Braided Over the 
of Ties aoa ten Noadio Z Pattern With Soutache Braid 
A Long-Sleeved Chemisette. The Yoke is Em- 
broidered With Eyeleting and Laid Work 
} A Chemisette Like This is Conve- Tucks and Embroidery May be Done 


nient With a Russian Blouse Coat on Handkerchief Linen or Nainsook 








On This Jacket the Embroidery is Re- 
lieved With Insets of Crocheted Lace 
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Sheer Paris Muslin is a Pretty 
Material for Dot Embroidery 


Here the Braiding is Done on Net and the 


Shoulder Straps are Made of a Galloon 


This Work is Done in Black Ribbozine, With 
Satin and Chain-Stitch on Black Brussels Net 
/ 
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A real strength- builder 


Nw certainly 
knows how to put 
up a delicious ‘‘spring 
tonic,’? good for any 
day in the year. 


She doesn’t put it in ugly- 
looking bottles either; but 
in a shape so inviting that 
your mouth fairly waters for 
it. And nature’s tonics often 
do you more good than 
medicine too. 


Look at the luscious big 
red-ripe tomatoes that we 
use in making 


Cambell. 
Tomato Soup 


There’s a good instance. 


Every physician knows that 
such tomatoes are full of elements 
which promote digestion and 
purify and enrich the blood. 
‘These tomatoes grow on our 
own farms near our factory. We 
put up the clear meaty part of 
the fruit pure and fresh—the 
day it 1s picked. And we add 
the nourishing properties of 
other high-grade ingredients se- 
lected and blended with the 
utmost care and skill. 


Youcan hardly find a food in 
which natural tonic and aperient 
properties are combined so per- 
fectly with easily-digested nour- 
ishment. 


Surely there never was a pre- 
scription more agreeable to 
“< ” ‘ ‘ 

take.”’ And just at this season 
isagood time to get the full bene- 
fit of its exceptional qualities. 


Every Campbell’s Soup must 
be satisfactory, or the grocer 
refunds the price. Why not 
phone a trial order to your gro- 
cer right now? 


21 kinds 10ca can 


Asparagus 
Beet 
Bouillon 


Julienne 
Mo 





Vermice rT 


Just add hotwater, 
bring to a boil, and 





) 
. e 
PH OC AMPEEIAME 
AMOI NN 


Serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


The housewife’s handy com- 
panion—Campbell’s Menu Book. 
Free on request. 


JosEpH CamMpBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


O, moon to-night 
So round and bright 
You'll soon grow paleand thinne: 
This would not be 
If you like me 
Ate Campbell's Soups for dinner 
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The Use of Fruit Acids 

Sara. The juice of acid fruits— 
lemons, limes, oranges, gooseberries, 
grapefruit, currants, and certain varie- 
ties of cherries, apples, plums, strawberries and 
possibly peaches—has the effect of making 
the ised mare alkaline. , These juices are 
readily absorbed, and they have a distinctly 
diuretic effect. 


Ege Lemonade is a Good Summer Drink 


Puyiuis. Egg lemonade is most wholesome, 
nutritious, pleasant and easily digestible. Eggs 
are important as a source of iron. In making 
this drink you will notice after beating the eggs 
and lemon juice that the egg loses its ropiness, 
becoming limpid like milk. This change is evi- 
dence that the egg has been partly digested by 
the action of the lemon acid. This is the reason 
why invalids can so easily digest and assimilate 
the beverage. Lemonade is only one of many 
fruit drinks that are a most refreshing addition 
to the summer dietary. 


How to Avoid a Heat Stroke 


Dora. Remember that a heat stroke is usu- 
ally traceable to the prolonged elevation of 
body temperature, and not to the direct rays of 
the sun. Generally the individual is working in 
a stuffy atmosphere. Do your work in a cool, 
airy place, and as early as possible in the day. 


Bexin Your Vacation With a Bed Rest 


CAROLYN. As you are so very tired let me 
suggest that you spend the first day or two of 
your vacation in bed. There is no substitute 
for a bed rest. If you feel like reading keep 
an interesting book at hand. But you will find 
it far easier to sleep then than you do now when 
every nerve is alert for duty. After this rest 
you will be ready for the more active enjoyment 
of your holiday. 


Some Cautions as to Sea Bathing 


Eunice. Many deaths from drowning are 
wrongly attributed to cramps. Exertion is nec- 
essary for swimming, and this exertion together 
with chill causes a sudden stopping of the heart- 
beat. A weak heart is not a necessary factor. 
Not often does the fat individual with weak 
heart die in this way. Rather is it the thin per- 
son who has not a thick coat of fat to keep up 
his temperature. In sea bathing or swimming 
caution should be observed. To insure safety 
in bathing one must learn first to float. Do not 
remain too long in the water. Do not go into 
the water with food in the stomach. The 
minute you feel chilly come out of the water. 
Better, indeed, come out while you are still 
warm and comfortable. 





- Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


What are Green Vegetables? 


CLARISSA. By green vegetables are meant 
spinach, tomatoes, green peas, beans, corn, 
squash, eggplant, rhubarb, cucumbers, water- 
cress, lettuce, cauliflower, cabbage, asparagus 
and celery. The greatest care should be taken 
to secure these vegetables perfectly ripe and 
fresh. A large part of their bulk consists of 
water and pulp, But their strong characteristic 
flavors make them valuable appetizers. There 
is little to be feared from them on the score of 
indigestion if they are masticated to a creamy 
pulp. As to their medicinal effects, spinach and 
other greens are rich in iron. Green corn is a 
marked laxative. Lettuce and celery have a 
distinctly sedative effect on the nervous system. 
Uely Nails 

Potty. It is because you continue to force 


the cuticle back from the nails that the ugly 
thick roll has formed about the root. 


What to Do for Hives 
SUFFERER. Use this preparation for hives: 
Boracic acid ae . 2drachms 
Ointment of rose water \% ounce 
Ointment of oxide of zinc la cs.0 ae Pace 
Apply with a bit of linen to the irritated skin. 


Poisoning by Funadi 

VeRA. In a case of poisoning by fungi the 
stomach should be emptied as soon as possible. 
Before the doctor comes it is well to give an 
emetic of mustard in lukewarm water. Castor- 
oil is given for the purpose of removing all 
traces of the poison from the intestines. The 
body must be kept warm. 


To Relieve Toothache 


BrerTHA. If on your vacation you are far 
from a dentist and are unlucky enough to have 
an aching tooth twist about the end of a wooden 
toothpick a bit of cotton. Carefully wipe out 
the cavity. Now make a fresh cotton ball, dip 
into oil of cloves and lay it in the hollow tooth. 
Another plan often successful is to fill the cavity 
with baking soda. It is hardly necessary to say 
that these remedies will be superfluous if you 
have your teeth attended to before your summer 
jaunt. 


Formula for a Dusting Powder 


Lucie. A good dusting powder is composed 
of: 


Camphor 34 ounce avoirdupois 
Zinc oxide. . . % ounce avoirdupois 
7 
tanec 3. « 2 ounces avoirdupois 


The ingredients should be well mixed, and 
reduced to a powder, after which the mixture 
may be sifted through bolting cloth. 





A Cure for Ivy Poisoning 

Eunice. Here is a suggestion to file 
in your collection of recipes: Dissolve 
eight teaspoonfuls of hyposulphite of 
soda in a pint of water. This solution applied 
as soon as the inflammation of ivy poisoning 
appears has frequently allayed the trouble in less 
than two hours. But even when the eruption 
has developed into pustules you will find imme- 
diate relief. Hyposulphite of soda is harmless. 
It is used by photographers in fixing negatives. 


A Good Cream for Sunburn 
GuiortA. Use this for sunburn: 


White wax ¥% ounce 
Spermaceti . . . ¥% ounce 
Sweet almond oil . 2 ounces 


These ingredients are to be melted together 
and well mixed in a double boiler. Pour into a 
heated bowl and add slowly an ounce and a 
half of rose water and half an ounce of witch 
hazel. Beat until it is creamy, and then put it 
into a small jar. 


Beware of Unripe Apples 


Country GIRL. By cutting a green apple 
with a steel knife you can quickly show the 
presence of tannin by the dark stain on the 
blade, and the brown color quickly developed 
on the exposed slice of the fruit. There is far 
more tannic acid and cellulose in unripe than in 
ripe fruit, for in the last days of the sun’s ripen- 
ing process sugar and fruit juices are manufac- 
tured from these two substances. Little wonder 
that the small consumer of green apples pays 
such a painful tribute for his rashness! Caution 
must also be observed in regard to overripe fruit 
that may alreadyhave begun to ferment or decay. 


To Avoid Freckles 


G. L. K. Choose a sunshade as near the 
color of your freckles as possible. By a little 
observation you may learn many a lesson from 
Dame Nature. She selects this red-brown color 
because it is best calculated to protect the parts 
underneath from the effects of the sun’s rays. 


Excessive Perspiration of the Feet 


EUNICE. Here is an excellent method of deal- 
ing with this trouble: from a pen-filler let six 
drops of undiluted forty per cent. formalin fall 
well up into the toes of theshoes. Here it evapo- 
rates and subjects the foot to the action of 
weak formalin gas for several days, the effects 
of which last a fortnight. More or less of 
the solution may be used later as conditions 
indicate. Bathing the feet with formalin, 
even when strongly diluted, is not always 
safe. Those who have tried the above method, 
however, have found it most successful. 


(Good Manners and Good Form 


Meeting a Man at the Station 


If a man comes to visit me should I meet him 
at the station? PAULINE. 

If this visit is made in the country, where 
there are no convenient means for getting from 
place to place, a girl usually meets her guest at 
the railroad station, frequently in the company 
of some friend or a member of her family, 
although this is not always imperative. In 
town, however, where cabs and cars are always 
at command, a man may be allowed to find his 
way alone to the house of his hostess. 


The Correct Way to Eat Green Corn 


Is it bad form to eat green corn from the cob 
without first cutting it off? FRANK. 

No; although this is awkward it is not con- 
sidered bad form. The ear of corn should be 
held in one hand, however, not balanced between 
both. 


Recognizing One’s Fellow-Boarders 


At a summer hotel should one speak to those 
who are at the same table? BOARDER. 


A conventional ‘‘Good-morning” ora nod and 
smile are usually exchanged between those who 
repeatedly find. themselves seated at table 
together, and this may lead to further conversa- 
tion if it is desired. No recognition whatever 
is expressed, however, if one’s fellow-guests at 
table vary with each meal. 


Ordering Meals While Traveling 


I am about to travel alone for the first time. 
Please tell me how I should order a meal on the 
train. NOVICE. 

If the train has a dining-car the railroad com- 
pany usually furnishes a ‘‘table d’héte” meal for 
which a definite price is charged. This entitles 
you to as many or as few of its courses as you 
wish. You should order each course separately 
as it is already prepared and has only to be 
brought to you. If the train has only a buffet 
car the food must be cooked especially for you. 
You should, therefore, give your entire order 
when the porter brings you the bill-of-fare. 
This meal will be served to you in the car in 
which you are seated, on a small table set in 
front of you. Only those who occupy seats in 
the parlor car are entitled to have a meal served 
to them in this way. 

A Wife May Make a “ Party Call” Alone 

When husband and wife have been asked to 
dine must they both make a ‘‘ party call”? 

WIFE. 

No; such social duties may be performed by 
the wife alone. She should leave her husband’s 
cards, however, with her own. 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Who Sugzests “ Sitting Out” a Dance? 
Who should suggest ‘‘sitting out” a dance— 
the girl or the man? DEBUTANTE. 
The suggestion may come from either: it 
really makes no difference. 
Expressing Thanks for Wedding Gifts 
Please give me a form that I may use to 
acknowledge my wedding presents MArIE. 
There is no set form that may be used under 
these circumstances, for one should not write 
an ‘‘acknowledgment” of a gift, but a note 
of thanks. This should be spontaneous and 
friendly, expressing pleasure and appreciation 
in your own individual way. 


A Widow Uses Mrs. on Announcement Cards 
Must a widow have Mrs. before her name in 
the announcement of her second marriage? K. 
Yes; this prefix must be added in order that 
the surname of the bride’s first husband may 
not be mistaken for her maiden name. 


The Phrase, “Keeping Company,” is Provincial 
I believe that it is not in good taste to say 
that a girl and a man are ‘‘keeping company.” 
What is the correct expression for what this 
implies? FANNIE. 
You are quite right; this expression is never 
used in good society, and is considered provincial. 
‘*Mr. Smith is very attentive to Miss Stone,” or, 
‘tis devoted to her,”’ are the correct expressions 
to convey the impression that these two young 
people, although not engaged so far as is known, 
are constantly seen together, that the girl ac- 
cepts the man’s presents, his escort, etc. 
Use Your Full Given Name on a Visiting-Card 
I am nearly always called Mamie Brown. 
Should this name be engraved on my visiting- 
cards? BEGINNER. 
No; a certain degree of formality should be 
observed in the engraving on a visiting-card. 
Your given name is preferable to that used by 
your intimate friends. 


When a Note of Regret is Unnecessary 

If a friend sends me her visiting-card with a 
certain date and hour written on it is it incorrect 
for me to send a note of regret if unable to 
accept her hospitality ? UNCERTAIN. 

A note in such a case is unnecessary. Merely 
mail your visiting-card to this friend on the 
day mentioned on her card or on the following 
day. Should your friend be an intimate one 
you may write a few words on your card express- 
ing your disappointment that you were not 
able to call on the appointed day. 


Showing a Man His Room 


A boy friend of mine is to make a visit at our 
country home. On his arrival should I show 
him to his room? SCHOOLGIRL. 

It is usual for the host or hostess, or whoever 
is acting as chaperon, to show a guest his room; 
or a servant may be directed to do this. If 
for any reason this is not possible you may lead 
the way to the room your guest is to occupy 
and leave him at the open door. 


The Proper Way to Hold the Fork 
In which hand should the fork be held if the 
knife is not in use? NELLIE. 
It should be held in the right hand, its tines 
turned up. 


Inviting a Man to Visit at Your Home 


Would it be considered in bad taste for me 
to invite a man to visit at my home if my 
parents have never met him? CLARICE. 

No; this is often done, provided the parents 
do not object. You should, of course, introduce 
your friend to them as soon as possible on his 
arrival. 

How to Know Which Hotel to Choose 

I am going to a strange city. How can I 
know which of the hotels will be a proper one at 
which a woman may stay alone? STRANGER. 

Go to a hotel with a good reputation in your 
own town and tell the man at the desk the type 
of hotel to which you wish to be directed. He 
will give you the information you require, and 
should you wish it he will send a telegram (at 
your expense, of course) to engage a room for 
you. As hotels are more or less dependent on 
one another for their guests they are usually 
willing to give such information to those desiring 
it, in the hope of a like courtesy being shown in 
return, 


When a Party Call is Necessary 
Will it be necessary for me to make a party 
call on a friend whose invitation I have not 
accepted ? Mrs. Hopkins. 
Yes, as a recognition of the courtesy shown you. 
This courtesy is in no degree lessened because 
the invitation was declined. 


When a Man Does Not Pay 


When coming East I met a man friend on the 
train. We dined together in the dining-car. 
Should I have allowed him to pay my bill with 
his? Mary. 

No; he was not acting as your escort. You 
merely chanced to meet him. You should, 
therefore, have paid your share of the expense. 





NOTE— Both Doctor Walker and Miss Kingsland will 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail sho 


be glad to answer questions of girls in THE JOURNAL. 
uld inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 











| Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 55 John St.,.N. Y. 
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TALC sPOWDER 


not only gives the 
widest choice 
of perfume but, 
where others 
imply equality 
by copying 
our packages 
we prove 
our sup- 
\ eriority 
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Powder am 
(safest in its Gy 
antiseptic value) 
is proved by 
the following 


report — Ze 
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Messrs. Colgate & Co.: 
Gentlemen: 


In comparison with several other 
widely advertised talcums, I find that 
Colgate’s Talc contains more than 
EIGHT times as much Boric Acid. 


ft also contains two OTHER ingre- = 
dients described in the U.S. Dispensa- ad 
tory as being antiseptic, soothing and & ) 
healing in their nature. They werenol 
Sound tn the other talcums examined. e 
(Signed) A.A. BRENEMAN, M.Sc. QB} 
* Analytical and Consulting Chemist e 


New York, Feb. §,°10. 


















Note: Not only in Boric Acid, 
but in the use of two other in- 
gredients, Colgate’s excels in 
antiseptic and healing value. 


One talcum is not as good 
as another. Colgate’s is 
safest and best for you and 
your children. 


Trial box sent for 4c. 


Canadian Dept., Coristine Bladg., Montreal 


Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


* Detailed report sent Ka 
on request. — 
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Ready to Dine in the Open 


HE picnic which a Kansas mother had for her boy 
and his friends was such fun and so little work that 
she wants to tell how she did it. Having a friend 
whose farm is near a suburban car line, permission 
was obtained to have the picnic in his woods. They 
arrived about eleven o’clock and spent an hour or 
more locating a spring, choosing a luncheon spot, and 
cutting some willow sticks, the use of which the boys could not 
imagine. Their luncheon was to be a surprise, and when the time 
came the mother unpacked twelve pasteboard boxes (such as contain 
cereals), giving each boy a box and a granite cup. After the cups 
were filled with clear, cool spring water they sat in a circle and each 
unpacked his own luncheon; thus “fly time” was avoided—that 
anxious, trying time when at most picnics the baskets are being opened 
and the eatables laid out, while the insects gather. On opening each 
box the very first things were two dainty paper napkins—one to spread 
on the grass for a lunch-cloth, while the other served as a napkin. 
Under the napkins were the sandwiches—eight in each box—wrapped 
in paraffin paper. There were two of ham, two of chopped olives 
with mayonnaise, two of nuts, one of cheese, and one of nut bread 
buttered. With these were a deviled egg and two small pickles 
wrapped in paraffin paper. Beneath these, carefully wrapped to keep 
them fresh, were two sponge cakes which had been baked in muffin- 
rings—one iced, the other plain. Last of all, in the bottom of the 
box, were an apple, a banana, a package of salted nuts and a bag of 
good candy. Afterluncheon each boy put the papers left from his own 
luncheon into his box. The boxes were then burned. 

Individual boxes possessed the advantage that the boys ate the 
plainer food before even knowing what the dessert would be, and they 
took pleasure in opening each package. After luncheon they had a 
whistle contest, cutting the whistle out of the willow sticks, with prizes 
for the best whistle and the whistle with the prettiest note. Then came 
a “Cup Race.” Each boy filled his cup to the very brim with water, 
and tried to see who could first reach a certain goal without spilling any. 








Some Laughable “ Stunts” 


BuN RAacE—Two poles are set up at a good distance apart, con- 
nected with a clothesline, from which are suspended strings of different 
lengths, a bun on the end of each string. The boys line up, hands 
behind their backs, and at the signal each boy tries to eat his bun. 
The constant moving of the line caused by their efforts makes it 
almost impossible to get a bite. Soon a boy gets the bit in his teeth 
(so to speak), gets his bun on the ground, and, with his hands still 
behind, finishes the bun and gets the prize. 


HUNTING FOR PENNIES—Gather the children before a large sand 
box, in which twenty-five pennies have previously been buried, and tell 
them to dig for money. See how the sand will fly and how the little 
hands will burrow, while shrieks of delight will be heard as the coins 
are unearthed, especially if there is a candy stand on the picnic 
grounds. 


OBSERVATION RACE— This race is for speed and the use of the eyes. 
Along the course to be run over a certain number of articles should be 
placed. The winner of this race must make the distance in as short a 
time as possible, but he must also be able to tell the greatest number of 
different objects he has seer along the way. 


Ratny-Day RAcE—This race is run by several girls. They stand 
in a line with a closed satchel in front of each one, in which is a pair 
of rubbers, a pair of gloves and an umbrella. When “three” is counted 
they open the satchels, take out the rubbers, put them on, take out 
the gloves, put them on, raise their umbrellas, take the satchels and 
walk (not run) about one hundred feet to a line or pole raised there. 
Here they lower the umbrellas, take off their gloves and rubbers, put 
them in the satchels, close them and return, carrying the satchels and 
having the umbrellas lowered. The first one back to the starting 
point receives a prize, which may be a book. One crowd was so 
enthusiastic that a second book was offered and won by another 
contestant. 


SURPRISE RACE—No picnic is complete without a race of some sort. 
A jolly race which the onlookers enjoyed at a picnic was a “ Chicken 
Race,”’ and only women were qualified. When all the contestants 
were properly lined up his chicken- 
ship was headed in apparently the 





Novel Ideas for Picnics 


What Some Folks Have Done 
By Theresa Hunter 
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Who Could Have a Care Here? 


A Fine Conversational Rule 


“ UR ‘leader,’ as we called our hostess,’’ writes a Rhode Island 

picnicker, “‘ gave each of us astick, a red bandanna handkerchief, 
and a package of plain cookies tied up in paraffin paper. We were 
to tie our cookies up in our bandannas and sling them on the sticks 
over our shoulders ‘tramp fashion.’ Tin cups were then distributed 
among us, and we were informed that we were to follow our leader 
and pick berries into the tin cups. We noticed that our leader 
carried a basket slung over her shoulder. 

“‘After following her for quite two miles along a winding and rather 
hilly road, sometimes picking berries, sometimes admiring a magnifi- 
cent view, we stopped to wait for her to go to a farmhouse and return 
with a pitcher of cream. Then we came to a clearing. This was our 
halting ground, and here our pails of berries were inspected and two 
silk handkerchiefs of an elaborate design, purchased at the village 
store, were presented to the two members of our party who owned the 
nicest lot of berries. Our leader then set the young men to gathering 
sticks. Soon the fire was crackling away, and then we visited a brook 
which ran at the edge of the clearing. Our pail of water was soon 
suspended over the fire on two forked branches cut from a tree, and 
as soon as the water boiled our leader dropped in a bag of coffee. 
We then sat down in a circle, opened our bandannas and ate our 
cookies and berries and cream and drank our coffee, amidst much 
laughing and talking. There was just one rule to be observed at our 
feast, and that was this: having spoken to one person you could not 
address that person again until you had spoken to every other 
member of the party. This worked well, and instead of the usual 
three-cornered chattering the conversation was general.” 


Now Wouldn’t These Taste Good? 


NEW filling for sandwiches: One dozen cold hard-boiled eggs; 
half the quantity of cream cheese (to give it flavor); two to three 
pimentos; mayonnaise. Run the three ingredients through the chop- 
per, then mix them with the mayonnaise to the proper consistency. 
Place the filling between lettuce leaves and buttered slices of bread. 
And did you ever try this: orange marmalade and seeded raisins 
for a sandwich filling? 
Make a good lemon butter and put it between crisp graham wafers. 
These little sandwiches are wholesome. 
Mint jelly is delicious with meat sandwiches, and may be made like 
lemon gelatin, substituting crushed mint leaves for the lemon juice. 
This amount of filling is sufficient for twodozen sandwiches— spread 
between slices of buttered bread it is very palatable: A quarter of a 
pound of shelled walnuts, chopped fine; one stalk each of celery and 
green parsley (or sweet peppers) chopped fine; four tablespoonfuls 
of sweet cream; four tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise; half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a dash of pepper. Mix the nuts, celery and parsley 
first, then add the cream and dressing. 


A Good Idea While “On the Way” 


HIS picnic was given by a hostess to introduce three young lady 

guests to the young people in a small town. 

Fach guest was asked to spend “A Day in the Woods” with Mrs. 
X and her friends, and to meet at her home at ten o’clock. Twenty 
young people accepted, and on the picnic day twenty-four people 
were ready for all the good times possible. Each guest was given a 
numbered ticket, and when a huge carryall arrived they saw there were 
twenty-four numbers along the sides to correspond with their tickets. 
Each took the seat numbered the same as his or her ticket, and soon 
all were settled, and still all were wondering why the hostess was so 
particular. The hostess then announced that as their drive would 
take fully an hour they must become acquainted in that time, and 
consequently they would have twenty-four changes of seats, and each 
person, under penalty of forfeit, must say at least ten words to his 
companion, and the subject of the weather was tabooed. By the time 
they arrived at their destination all were fairly well acquainted and 
very merry. A shrill whistle inthe mouth of the hostess meant change, 
and every one hastened to do so 

On arriving at the woods they were requested to give their atten- 
tion to a huge poster which gave the program for the day’s amusement. 

The first event was a ‘“‘ Backward Race” 
and by it partners were determined for 





proper direction for a race. The racers 
were evidently not familiar with the | 
ways of a chicken, for—with an inde | 
pendence and self-assertiveness that is 
only shared with a pig—Mr. Rooster | 
made a break for all points of the com- 
pass at once, to the great consternation | 
of the would-be captors. Such a scat- 
tering, here, there and everywhere—over 
shoulders, between feet, nowalmost caught 
but for the tail-feathers not being in 
strong enough, women falling over each 
other, shrieks of laughter, and finally 








1 the next event. The swiftest boy got 
the slowest girl, and the next swiftest the 
next slowest, and so on. When all were 
coupled off the chaperon informed them 
that by careful seeking they would find 
hidden stores. Then begana mad raid of 
unwinding the strings, which were wound 
over branches, under bushes and across 
the narrow creek. On their return to the 
hostess a huge kettle of boiling coffee, 
fried bacon, eggs and creamed potatoes 
proved that with the sandwiches, olives, 
pickles, salad and fruit, found by the 











a deafening tumult that proclaimed the 
capture of the valiant fugitive! 


Off for the Picnic 


seekers, the feast would be a most satis- 
fying one. 





A TASTE CATCH 


“Fisherman, fisherman, 
what have you caught?” 


“A taste have I caught,” 
says the fisherman — the 
taste of Underwood Deviled 
Ham, than which there is 
no taste more delicious. 
For is it not good boiled 
ham, ground up fine, with 
mustard and 42 spices? It is. 

Handy, great, for out- 
dooring lunches, to wit: 
bread, can of Underwood, 
jack-knife—sumptuous re- 
past, quick. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


And as a choice morsel for 
meal 
emergencies, handy, great, too. 


teas, luncheons, parties, 


Clean, economical. Small 
can makes 12 large or 24 small 
sandwiches. For fifteen cents 
we'll send you small can to try. 

Our luxurious “Cookery 
News” booklet tells how to 
make soufliés, canapes, hors 
d’oeuvres, rare bits, salads, scal- 
lops,— Underwood Deviled 
Ham dishes you never thought of. 

And our other book, “Un- 
derwood’s New England Sea 
Foods,” tells of a taste of the 


sea —of the Salt Sea Taste of 


Underwood’s delicious fried Sar- 
dines, dressed with oil, mus- 
tard, souse or tomato sauce, 
clams in their own delectable 
juice, clam chowder, herring, 
lobsters, etc. 

Before you forget it, send us 
your grocer’s name and we’ll 
send you these books free. And 
before you forget it, order some 
Underwood Deviled Ham and 
some Underwood New England 
Sea Foods from your grocer. 
Wm. Underwood Co., 64 


Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 
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Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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DESIGNED By &. C. GUTHRIE 


Five Bungalows Which Cost 
Under $1000 Each 
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DESIGNED BY C. H. ANDERSON 
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DESIGNED BY GEORGE ASPINALL 





HE twenty-four bungalows which are illustrated on this 

page offer a wide choice, both in design and in cost, for 
those of THE JOURNAL’s readers who are planning to build this 
type of house. The bungalow is becoming more and more 
popular each year, mainly because its easy housekeeping possi- 
bilities make such a strong appeal to women. 


WHEN YOU INTEND TO B 


Here are Twenty-Four Designs Costing From $275 to $6 


These Range in Price From 
| $1000 to $2000 


DESIGNED BY A. D. ISBELL 
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DESIGNED BY ALFRED HEINEMAN 


DESIGNED BY G. M. BRIGGS AND WRIGHT & CALLENDAR 





Four Bungalows Costing 
$4000 and $6000 I 

















) BUILD A BUNGALOW 


‘5 to $6000: Contributed by Helen Lukens Gaut 














Costing Between 
$6000 Each 












































DESIGNED BY G. A. HOWARD 











DESIGNED BY C. W. BUCHANAN 




















DESIGNED BY C. W. BUCHANAN 















































y 
Here the Prices Vary From 
DESIGNED BY W. F. HANCOCK 
DESIGNED BY GREENE & GREENE 
DESIGNED BY JULIUS D. LANNING 
DESIGNED BY J. M. LYNN 
DESIGNED BY R. F. FOSS 
L 
NoTE—Mrs. Gaut, who photographed these bungalows especially 
for THE JOURNAL, will be pleased to answer any inquiries about 
them, provided a stamped and self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 
While these bungalows were built in Pasadena, California, for the 
prices indicated it is well to remember that the cost of building 
DESIGNED BY R. 8. YOUNG materials and labor varies in different sections of the country. 







































































firecrackers and fireworks. The idea of get- Nasturtium leaves soon wither, but blades of 
! ting a new flag was suggested and eagerly grass among the nasturtiums will give enough 
adopted, and the flag was raised for the first foliage. Pansies, violets and other small 
time on Independence Day. New York. flowers may also be arranged more prettily 
: by using grass in the dish. oe 
In Taking Pans From a Gas-Stove Oven 
4 use a ‘‘frog,”’ a garden tool designed for When Baking Tomatoes P 
4 weeding. It is about ten inches long, being or peppers try putting them in muffin-pans, 
; a piece of metal shaped like a hand, with which hold them nicely. GEORGIA. 
5 fingers bent downward, attached to a wooden 
4 handle. It may be bought at a five-cent A Useful Porch Table , 
be store. It is admirably adapted for a ‘‘cats- may be made of an old kitchen table fitted 
paw.’ With it one can reach the pans and with a cretonne cover for the top and part 
dishes in the back part of the oven and way down the sides. The ends should have 
escape a possible burning of the hand or pockets for papers, magazines or work, which 
wrist. ATLANTA. will then be safe from a scattering by the 
: wind. BaP. 
| A Mosquito Canopy for a Baby’s Crib 
may be made of two barrel hoops. Cut them When Making Pies in Warm Weather 
| so that the ends of the hoops extend over the fill a bottle with ice water and use it fora. i 
sides of the crib, and join them at the top by rolling-pin. The pastry will be delicate and : 
sa =? _ we nat peat erage Ae poo fe — round bottle a te of The “ NATIONAL” Style Book 
ength of the crib. Stretch mosquito netting course, be chosen. SY: 
over this frame and fasten it. This plan is : ; : ; and Samples are Free 
| better than just throwing the netting over Covers for Food That 1s Cooling __ This Style Book explains our method of serv- 
the crib, as often the baby’s hands become before being put in the refrigerator may be pe Pace tage sac 6 ae ees + on 
| tangled in the net, or the net ex off —_ < amen 754 a and begreage Styles ever pa wie all ae a setas” Danan: 
s | entirely. Ti OM i hemmed cheesecloth of proper size to slip Waists, 98 cts. to $7.98 Wtikees’ Dessaee 
ice GRANDMA SOR TRE 5 | into the hoops. These are fine to put over Skirts, $1.49 to $14.98 $2.98 to $12.98 
: Jor 2 . ‘ . 


THINGS YOU WASH OFTEN 


; When 
_Grandma 
“ comes, the 
- dirt must 
_ Iiy. 


Use Grandma for the things you 
© wash often. 
4. Table Linen. 
A Towels. 

%* The borax loosens dirt but doesn’t 
rot your linens. Youcan see Grand- 
ma doesn’t hurt your hands—use it 
for your daintiest fabrics. 


Important 


To save you costly experiments in trying 
to washthenew materials successfully, we 
be bought Himalaya Cloth, Durbar and Ser- 
*“¢  pentine Crépe in colors; also Flaxon, 
' Linweave, Linaire and Sherrette in white 
and washedthem repeatedly with Grandma, 
Very few people could tell them from new, 
un washed pieces, 


ye 
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Sheets. 





Makersof Export Borax Soap, the Borax Bar Soap 
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A Writing-Pad Made From a Bread-Board 


is the comfort of its possessor, and one just 
like it may be made in a short time. Cover 
with denim an ordinary bread-board about 
sixteen inches by twenty-six. In the upper 
right-hand corner fasten a traveling ink- 
stand, and underneath a strip of denim in 
which to slip penholders or pencils. On the 
left-hand side make a pocket for paper. The 
advantage of this board over a folding port- 
folio lies in the fact that it does not require a 
tak!e to placeiton. It may be used as a desk 
when one wishes to write outdoors, in bed 
or reclining in a chair. CALIFORNIA. 


To Keep Lettuce Crisp Without Using Ice 


gatherit early inthe morning beforeit becomes 
wilted by the hot sun, wash it thoroughly, 
and stand the leaves upright in a deep col- 
ander. Put it in the coolest place you have— 
on the cellar floor or in the spring house—and 
let it drain. It will be crisp and dry when 
wanted for dinner. E. T. W 


A Fla Instead of Fireworks 


was the decision reached by a family in which 
the children had been saving their money for 
the Fourth of July, and had intended to buy 


To Clean White Straw Hats 


make a paste of flowers of sulphur and lemon 
juice and apply it to the soiled hat, after re- 
moving the band or other trimming. Apply 
the paste with an old toothbrush, rubbing 
it well. Take a clean cloth and wipe off 
all the paste you can, after the hat has 
been thoroughly scoured; then place the 
hat in the sunshine to dry, afterward 
brushing off any of the sulphur powder 
remaining. OKLAHOMA. 


To Decorate the Porch 


buy common wire frying-baskets, line them 
with green moss from the woods, feathery 
side out, and fill with ferns. Pack the roots 
well with rich earth. Such things will keep 
growing all summer. The best way to water 
them is to stand the basket in a pail of water 
over night. Ses 


After Using a Gas Stove for Baking 


leave the door open a little while to allow the 
heat to escape. This will prevent sweating 
and rusting. Mrs. G. A. R 


Where to Keep Children’s Wash Clothes 


is often a problem; they take up so much 
space. A three-armed nickel-plated towel- 
rack, screwed inside the closet, helped one 
mother. She sewed tape hangers on the 
dresses and took care of from ten to fifteen 
dresses on this rack. MILWAUKEE. 


Washing the Broiler of the Gas Stove 


is a most unpleasant task, but if chops or 
small steaks are placed in tin pie-plates 
and set on top of the broiling grate they 
can be well cooked, and the tin plates will 
be much easier to clean than the grate would 
be. SEATTLE. 


The Right Way to Cut Poppies 


the water. The flowers will keep stiff and 
fresh instead of withering at once, as they do 
when brought to the house by hand or in a 
basket. B.A. U, 


A Gas Range May be Kept Black 


by wringing out a sponge (kept solely for the 
purpose) in warm water and rubbing well 
with soap, washing the stove while it is 
warm. If this is done just after the cooking 
is over the stove may be kept black and free 
from grease spots. PITTSBURG. 


Use the Oven Lighter of a Gas Stove 


for articles needing long, slow cooking; as, 
for example, baked apples, tapioca and 
Indian puddings, bread, pies, etc. Generally 
this lighter is used only until the oven burn- 
ers are ignited, but it will give a slow, even 
heat when used alone, and burn much less 
gas. To brown food that has been cooking 
slowly put it for a few minutes in the under 
oven and light the oven burners. The flame 
will be on top and the article will brown 
quickly. F. W. 














Found Out 


Turkey Red for Porch Pillows, etc. 


will stand sunshine and laundering better 
than anything else, and harmonize with the 
furnishings of most porches. The chair 
covers and pillows are pretty if stenciled, or 
block-printed, in black. Only two patterns 
are needed, which any one can cut: a two- 
inch square block and a stem oblong, three 
inches long by an inch and a half wide. 
These will produce an infinite variety of de- 
signs: tree forms, borders,etc. Working them 
out will really be a recreation. AJAM. 


Crass Stains May be Removed 


from a garment by saturating the article 
well with kerosene (coal) oil and then wash- 
ing it well with good soap and water. If 
Jard is rubbed on the stain and allowed 
to stay a while, and is then washed with 
soap and water, it also will remove grass 
stains. C. F. P. anp M. B. 


A Good Way to Arrange Nasturtiums 


is to fill a low dish with water and put in 
almost enough grass, cut in small pieces, to 
fill the dish; then dispose the nasturtiums 
and you will find that the little pieces of 
grass will keep the blossoms in position. 


bowls of food that must stand for some time 
while cooling. The weight of the wooden 
rings keeps the cloths from blowing off or 
sagging. i. MF: 


A Hanging Basket for the Porch 


may be evolved from a piece of Indian pot- 
tery, using leather shoe-strings for hangers. 
If beads of all sorts are strung on the leather 
strings they add greatly to the beauty of the 
basket, and certainly give it a more Indian- 
like appearance. AJAM. 


A Good Refrigerator for Use When Camping 


may be made of a large wooden washtub. 
Provide a cover of wood, and bore a hole in 
the side of the tub about an inch from the 
bottom, for use when it is necessary to let 
out the water. Keep the hole closed with a 
cork at other times. There should be an 
extra bottom of crossed slats to rest the ice 
on, thus allowing the water to fall below the 
ice. 5: f 


To Heat Water for Dish-Washing& 


A Large Iron Dripping-Pan 


in summer, if there is no boiler connected 
with the stove, do not depend solely on the 
teakettle, but try this plan: Fill a large tin 
dishpan with water and put it on the stove 
when you sit down to the meal. Cover it if 
possible; perhaps the cover of a tin bread- 
raiser will just fit the pan. When the time 
comes for washing the dishes there will be 
ready a plentiful supply of hot water. 


Lok 


set on top of the gas stove, over a single 
burner, will permit of placing several small 
saucepans in it and cooking various things 
at one time. This plan is especially useful 
when sauces are to be made or when food 
must be kept hot. If afraid of burning the 


cut out the center of an old tin pie-plate with 
a can opener, leaving only the rim. Place 
this rim over the pie that is to be baked and 
let it remain there as long as may be neces- 
sary. When baking pies in a gas stove the 
edges often burn almost black before the 
center is properly browned. LC. B: 


Peel Fruit and Vegetables 


in a pan of cold water and avoid discoloring 
the hands. 5. B 


Gas Mav be Saved 


in summer, when it is used so much for cook- 
ing as a substitute for coal, by remembering 
that matches are cheap, and turning off the 
gas the moment you no longer need it; by 
having on top of the stove whatever is to be 
cooked there, before you light the burner; 
by extinguishing the blaze a little before the 
cooking is finished, and completing it by the 
heat already generated. When a dish which 
you are cooking has been heated to the boil- 
ing point turn the blaze low enough to keep 
the heat just at that point. Iowa. 
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More Women Wear 
“NATIONAL” Garments 
Than Any Other Kind 


They find ‘* NATIONAL”’ Garments more Stylish, 
more Becoming, Better Fitting and ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Prices lower—these are the reasons why they 
shop at the ‘‘ NATIONAL,”’ 
| For 22 years we have been giving the women 
of America the best service in the garment world. 
Are we serving you ? 

That is the question this advertisement asks — 
there are advantages, pleasures, and a saving at 
| f the ‘* NATIONAL” for others—why not for YOU 
| TOO? Whyshould You continue to dowithoutthe 
| ‘* NATIONAL"? 








Dresses, $3.98 to $29.98 Hats, $1.98 to $14.98 
Tub Suits, $4.98 to $16.98 Hosiery, 13 cts. to $2.49 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits $16 '."'$16 


Each suit is cut and made to measure from your own 
choice of over 400 materials, and like every ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Garment, it is shipped you entirely at our risk according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and 
postage to all parts of the world. 


Every ‘‘NATIONAL"’ Garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
Guarantee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. This tag 
says that youmayreturn, atour expense, any ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Garment not satisfactory to you and we’ll refund your money. 

With your Style Book we will send you samples of ma- 
terials for ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Suits, but state 
the colors you prefer. 


| 
| National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 




















A Lemonade Bowl de luxe 


i articles put some water in the dripping- : : . 

= a pack: at y rrocer’s ay : azz y > , . 
p 4 ie (A rove po ee eer’ for the house is to take a vase full of water to pan. MRS. A. ie A really dazzling piece of Hawkes richness: 
¢ <a the garden with you, and, as you cut each aioe d cut with boldness and beauty; distinctive 
*. The Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati, O. flower, plunge the stem immediately into To Prevent Pies From Burning on the Edge 


in design and of a tonal purity that en- 
chants the judge of glass. 


| Hawkes Cut Glass 


is offered in so wide a variety as to invite 
the interest of every woman susceptible to 
the charm of artistic tableware. 





| At the best dealers. No piece without this 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 


| your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut rt 4 


Glass, write for address of one who does. | = 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. y, 


your friends on the 
IF YOU ENTERTAIN #25 fo5-"se: 
| should have our 
TABLE DECORATING OUTFIT 

consisting of a white Army 
Tent and Base, Silk Flag and 
Soldiers for a Center Piece; 
1 doz. small Silk Flags; 1 doz. 
Place Cards in colors; 1 doz. 
Bon Bon Cups, Shield shape; 
1 doz. Napkins, Patriotic De- 
sign; 25 ft. red, white and blue 
Festooning 3 in. wide. With 
the 52 pieces contained in this 
outfit you can decorate a table 





- 


NOTE—This department is an “‘ Exchange”’ of ideas —of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 
the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to 
contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will 
be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 


The Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


which will both surprise and 
please your friends by its 
beauty and originality. 

Outfit sent Postage Prepaid for $1. H.H. WILLSON CO. 
Favor Dept. 327-329 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BB Dish 


| TOMATO 
| SAUCE por™..- BEANS 


Came 


Madam, I propose to prepare you—ready to serve—a 
hundred summer meals. I will place them on your pantry 
shelf, fresh and savory—just as they came from the oven. 


They are meals which require sixteen hours to prepare, 
even when one has the facilities. I will make them ready for 
you to serve in a minute. You can serve them hot or cold. 


They will be meals fit for a king—hearty, delicious, our 
national dish. They will be richer in food value than meat or 
eggs or cheese. 


I refer to pork and beans prepared in the famous Van 
Camp way, with the tomato sauce baked in. 





I have spent many years in learning how to bake beans 
better than anyone else can bake them. 


I have all the modern facilities. I bake with live steam 
superheated to 2+5 degrees. Thus I bake the beans until 
they are digestible. They don’t ferment and form gas as do 
beans baked at home. 


I bake the beans without crisping and without breaking 
the skins, by the use of these steam ovens. “They come to 
you as you like them best—nutty, mealy and whole. 


The 
{ National 


For years many others have claimed to bake beans which 
were just as good as Van Camp’s. And many still make the claim. 


But, one by one, people found out the difference. As a 


result, Van Camp’s have come to outsell all other brands 
combined. 













Three Sizes 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


/ | ) Su ppose Our 





Suppose a famous chef came to you on a hot day in July—a day when 
| the porch invites one from the kitchen. 


% 
an(amps .:: 
Py National 


Chef \ 


to You 





Suppose he came and said this: 


By baking the pork, the tomato sauce and the beans to- 
gether, I create a delicious blend. 





I use the finest beans grown— Michigan beans, picked 
out by hand from the finest part of the crop. They are all 
the same size—all white, plump and full-grown —so they all 
bake alike. They cost four times what some other beans 
would cost. 


I use whole tomatoes, round and hard, to make the tomato 
sauce. ‘They are ripened on the vines, and picked when the 
juice fairly sparkles. I could make a tomato sauce without 
this zest for just one-fifth as much. 


I prepare this dish in this ideal way, and supply it to you 
ready to serve at a little price per can. 





Suppose our chef came to you and made that proposition— 
just at meal-time, perhaps, when the weather was hot. Don’t 
you think that you would accept it ? 


Yet that is just the proposition we are making to you again 
and again in these pages. 


Dish 


Don’t argue with those who say their beans are better. 
Just buy them and try them. Serve them the same meal with 
Van Camp’s. ‘Then decide for yourself. 


This dish is our pride. It is the final result of 49 years of 
experience. You may be sure it is as good as it can be. 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
(Established 1861) 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Ever 
Realize 


the enormous percent of 
Food Material contained 
in a package of 


Grape-Nuts 


In 100 parts of this world- 
famed food there are only 
about 2 parts waste! 


Grape-Nuts is made of 
whole-wheat and barley, and 
contains all the rich food ele- 
ments of these cereals pre- 
pared in such form (through 
scientific processes) that the 
food is rapidly digested. Thus 
quickly supplying the system 
with true food. 


In making Grape-Nuts, the 
natural, elemental salts —“vital 
phosphates” (grown in the 
grains) are retained for the 
great and important use for 
which Nature has placed them 
in these grains: 


These vital phosphates 
combine with the albumi- 
nous substances (“proteids”) 
of the food for rebuilding 
worn-out brain, nerve and 
other tissue-cells. 


Thus the value of food 
material in Grape-Nuts is ex- 
tended beyond that of an 
easily digested food. It pre- 
sents the starchy portion par- 
tially pre-digested, and also 
contains these vital parts for 
the rebuilding of Brain and 
Nerve cells. 


These facts will be clear 
after using Grape-Nuts and 
cream regularly—say 10 
days, or longer— 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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The Man in 





the Shadow 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


It is impossible for any man to keep a secret 
which changes the very current of his life. 
Godwin, living in the world with his companion 
of the shadow forever near at hand, could keep 
it as little as another. Doctor Harvey, whose 
pale eyes had identified the spark of madness 
in sO many an unhappy man and woman, had 
acquitted him, relinquishing him, it seemed 
to Godwin, with a sort of subdued grief. He 
went forth from him after the last of many visits 
with the great specialist’s license to live among 
every-day people, and with him, to one side and 
a little in Sent, went the figure that never left 
him by day or night. He had grown at last to 
something like acquiescence in its company; the 
constraint of its unceasing watch had become 
easier. He came no closer to understanding; he 
had ceased to search for possible explanations; 
and he had lost altogether the impulses to terror 
with which it had troubled him at first. Alone 
in his rooms in the evening he could look up 
from the book on his knees to meet its steady 
eyes and exchange with them a look that never 
gained acknowledgment. Its head was always a 
little bent forward; the line of the brows was 
dark and steady, and under them the eyes had 
serene depths. Where he went it went with him, 
unseen save by him; and even before Doctor 
Harvey had passed his verdict his servant had 
left him, scared and shocked at hearing him talk 
to somebody who was not there. 


283 It was in that manner that the secret leaked 
out. Once or twice he had had difficulty in 
inventing excuses for being found talking to 
emptiness, and the scene in the Bartletts’ draw- 
ing-room was remembered and retold with 
variations and embroideries. Godwin had few 
intimates; the chief of his interests centered in 
study and he lived a good deal to himself. 
There was nobody to supply explanations for 
him, and thus it happened that within a few 
months he found a new significance in the way 
people looked at him, a certain air of discretion 
in their manner. Some even wore the appear- 
ance of daring something when they spoke to 
him. It began by being amusing, but it was not 
long before he commenced to refuse invitations 
and avoid meeting people. He could not waste 
himself in forever fighting a foolish impression; 
he told himself he did not care what people 
thought, but inwardly he resented the curiosity 
and timidity that surrounded him in other folk’s 
houses, not the less oppressive because good 
manners cast a veil over them. 

He went his own way serenely, occupying 
himself with his books and in the reading-room 
of the British Museum while the winter passed 
and spring came around again. It was then that 
a notice in a newspaper concerning a painter 
in whom Godwin believed pointed him to an 
exhibition of pictures in a small Bond Street 
gallery. It was a fine afternoon and the painter’s 
work was in fashion; Godwin found a throng 
of folk there. Mabel Bartlett saw him as he 
entered and came over to him briskly It 
touched him to mark her pleasure in meeting him. 

‘But where have you been all this time?” 
she demanded. ‘‘I haven’t seen you since— 
since - ia 

He laughed at her embarrassment. 
that evening—I know,” he answered. 
been busy working.” 

“*And you are all right now?” she asked. 

**Quite all right, thanks,’’ he replied. The 
man of the shadow was waiting near; Godwin 
could see him over her smartly tailored shoulder. 

‘I’m so glad,” she said prettily. ‘‘I’ve missed 
you rather.” 

‘*That was very nice of you,” said Godwin. 

Mrs. Bartlett nodded. ‘‘Jack’s here some- 
where,” she said. ‘‘Can you see him?” 





**Since 
“*P’ve 


&$8 Bartlett was not at the moment visible, but 
Godwin looked about for a moment longer than 
necessary. ‘‘I don’t see him,” he said. ‘‘ But 
who’s that girl over there? The one in the black 
hat—the tall one?” 

‘“*That?” And Mrs. Bartlett turned to him. 
“‘Don’t you know her? That’s Jane Wycherley; 
I thought you knew the Wycherleys.” 

“*T knew them when I was a boy,” Godwin 
answered. ‘‘I was at school with one of them, 
but I’ve not seen them since. I must have 
known her, too.”’ 

She was a tall, slender girl; her face stood out 
in profile against the dark wall as clear as 
crystal, with hair that swept down over the ears. 

“*Shall I take you over and introduce you?” 
suggested Mrs. Bartlett. 

Godwin hesitated; but the man of the shadow 
was near at hand and it seemed to him that he 
was at a disadvantage. The girl might have 
heard of him; she might imagine he was freshly 
released from a lunatic asylum. 

‘“Thanks, not now,” he said. ‘‘I have to be 
going. Some other time I’d like to meet her.” 

“*Very well.””, Mrs. Bartlett shook hands with 
him. ‘‘That’s as good as an arrangement, you 
know. Awrevoir.” 

From the door as he passed out Godwin 
caught another view of the girl turning away 
from a picture. He paused for an instant to 
look at her, forgetting all else. Then the 
approach of other people forced him to make 
way, and for the first time for months he felt 
a spasm of anger at the sight of the dark figure 
that moved into the street with him. 

‘*Am I to be haunted all my life?” he thought. 

It was some weeks later that there came a 
letter from Mabel Bartlett, who never forgot 
trifles. It asked him to come and stay for the 
week-end at the Bartletts’ little place up the 
river. There would be a few other people, it 
said, and nothing much todo. The dark figure 
was at his side as he opened and read it. 

‘“*T’ll go,” said Godwin, speaking to it aloud. 
“‘T will go. D’you hear? I’m not going to be 
cut off from life forever. T’ll go.” 

A knock on the door interrupted him 

‘You called, sir?” It was his man. 

“*Yes,” said Godwin. ‘‘I’m going away on 
Friday for the week-end. Pack the usual things.” 

The figure beside him moved. 

‘“*Don’t forget,” said Godwin, and the man 
wondered at his tone. 

It was late afternoon when he arrived at the 
Bartletts’, and tea was in progress on the lawn 


overlooking the river. As Godwin approached 
he saw that Jane Wycherley was there, sitting 
in a low chair near Bartlett. He heard her utter 
a low exclamation, a sound as of surprise, while 
he greeted Mrs. Bartlett and then introductions 
were being made. 

‘Yes, I remember you very well,’’ she was 
saying. But there was something breathless in 
her speech; her eyes for the moment were wide 
and aghast. He, who knew the signs, saw her 
compose herself by an effort and wondered 
what it was that had moved her. But he did 
not wonder much; it was better to take Bart- 
lett’s chair beside her and watch her face. 
Naturally, talk was of the time when they were 
children—he a public-school Loy and she a child 
in the nursery; but it was restless talk, for her 
eyes traveled to and fro incessantly. 

“*Well?” demanded Mabel Bartlett when she 
cornered him at last in the hall. 

Godwin took her hand and kissed it. 

“*To think that old Jack should have such a 
wonderful wife!” he said gently. 

Mabel laughed with bright eyes. ‘‘To think,” 
she said, ‘‘that you should be reduced to kissing 
hands!” and ran forthwith up the staircase. 

Godwin followed her with friendly eyes till her 
skirts whisked out of sight, then groaned as his 
glance fell on the figure that never left him. 

In his room he turned to it. 

**Still you will not speak?” he asked. ‘‘ You 
will not even make asign? Can’t you even show 
that you know what I am saying ?” 

But it did not move. It stood, as always, 
some half a dozen paces from him, tall, somber, 
inscrutable. 

Godwin sighed and turned away to dress. 
Even in the mirror its eyes followed him. 


2S He talked to Jane Wycherley at dinner in the 
full knowledge that Mrs. Bartlett was watching 
him with warm interest. The girl seemed to 
know it, too. As though by tacit agreement 
their conversation followed the grooves of the 
day. She had a low voice full of rich tones; 
under his mask of social propriety Gcdwin 
exulted in each new aspect of her. In the 
drawing-room afterward Mabel Bartlett made 
a face at him; he laughed and passed her by, 
for he saw that the girl had gone out to the 
garden through the wide French windows. Her 
white frock gleamed under the cedar on the 
lawn and guided him; he came upon her leaning 
on the low railing and looking out over the river. 

His footsteps were muffled on the soft turf, 
but she turned as he came near. 

“*T followed you,” he said. 

“*T see you did,” she answered. Then, witha 
quick movement she put out her hand and 
caught his arm. ‘* But—but who is with your” 

In that instant Godwin strode across the gulf 
of all the conventionalities. He took both her 
hands in his and drew her face to face with him. 

‘*Nobody is with me save you,” he said. 
‘*You don’t want anybody, do you? I’ve been 
wanting to speak to you alone for a long time, 
ever since I set eyes on you in a picture gallery 
weeks ago. Even then I knew ——” 

She did not draw away from him at all. 

‘*But that ?” she whispered. ‘‘What is that?” 

Godwin followed her eyes. Still near at hand 
stood the shadowy man; she was looking 
directly at it. 

““That?” repeated Godwin. 
see it?” 

He stared at her in amazement. That she 
could see it drove all ordered thoughts from him; 
wonder, awe, rapture took possession of him. 

“‘T don’t know,” he said —‘‘I don’t know what 
it is. But it is always with me, and nobody has 
been able to see it till now.” 

“It moved,” she said. 

“Tt follows me,”’ he went on. ‘‘When I wake 
in the night it is still there. I have been living 
under its eyes. But it never speaks. I used to 
think it meant death.” Her hands tightened in 
his. ‘*But now I don’t know.” 

Both of them gazed at it for a while in silence. 
The smooth face of the river was spread beneath 
them; ata little distance a boat hung with paper 
lanterns was like a tangle of great stars, and in it 
somebody was singing softly. 

“‘T saw it come across the lawn with you,” 
said Jane suddenly. ‘‘And at first I was fright- 
ened. None of the others could see it, and I 
wondered why I could. But now—but now— 
I almost think I am glad.” 

‘‘Why?” he said softly. 

For answer she lifted her head and looked him 
in the eyes. There was deep and perfect quiet 
on her face—the peace of utter faith. They 
stood together in a great loneliness and the 
music from the boat seemed to twine about 
them and envelop them. 

‘*T love you,” breathed Godwin. 

‘*T loved you when I saw you,” said the girl. 


““Why, can you 


$8 He bent to her and kissed her on the lips, and 
they stocd back, their hands yet joined, and 
looked at one another. There seemed to be 
nothing left for either of them to say, but 
Godwin broke silence at last. 

‘‘This has come to us very strangely,” he 
said slowly. 

‘*Dear,” answered the girl, ‘‘ was this what it 
meant—your shadow man?” 

‘*T wonder,” said Godwin. 

They turned together to look at the figure. 
The garden spaces were full of gloom; the scent 
of flowers inhabited them and the noise of lap- 
ping water made them musical. But the man of 
the shadow was no longer there. 

‘*He is gone,” said Godwin at length. 

Jane’s hand was in his. She laughed a queer 
little laugh that broke off in the middle. 

‘*Then,” she said, ‘‘it did mean this.” 

Godwin drew her aside into shadows of the 
cedar, and she went with him gladly. The 
lighted boat drifted away, tuneful to the last. 
When Mabel Bartlett, remonstrant and demand- 
ing if they knew the time, came upon them at 
last they met her with laughter. 

“*T know all about it,’ she retorted disdain- 
fully. ‘‘People in your condition always think 
the laws of Nature are altered to meet their 
special case.”’ 

Jane laughed again. 


‘*And so they are,”’ she 
said; ‘‘always!” 
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HE safest, most 
beneficial and most 
satisfying Summer drink 
is-Welch’s Grape Juice. 
A Summer drink must 
be pure. Welch’s is just 
grape juice. 
Welch’s is made only 
from fresh picked, full-ripe 
The 


acids and grape sugar are 


the glass bottle under the 
Welch seal as in the grape 
berry sealed by Nature. 


Welch’s has a delicious 
tartness and the freshness 
and flavor of growing 
grapes. Ad little satisfies; 
over indulgence can do no 
harmtoyoungorold. Keep 
it in your home. Drink 
it plain, with carbonated 
water or in lemonade. 

At drug and grocery 
stores and soda foun- 
tains. 


Welchs 


Grape Juice 


If your dealer 
doesn't keep 
Welch's, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, 
express prepaid east 
of Omaha. Sample 
3-0z. bottle, by mail, 10 
cents. Booklet of 
forty delicious ways 
of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice, free. 


The Welch Grape 


Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 
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A Word to Dealers 


Occident Flour is far superior to 
other flours. If you want to sell 
goods that give your customers ab- 
solute satisfaction, you must carry 
Occident Flour. Write us today. 
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Cost You 


a Penny— 


if Occident Flour itse/f does not prove to you in your own home and 
to your entire satisfaction that it is the best and most economical 
flour you can buy. 

We &now that Occident Flour will give you far better results in 
baking than any other flour. 

And we prove to you that we must know this, because we agree to 
refund to you, without argument,.the full purchase price of any pack- 
age of Occident Flour which you do not find to be all that we claim. 

It is a simple matter to claim —in advertisements—that any product 
is the best of its kind. 

But our proposition is a money-back-guarantee instead of a mere 
claim, assuring you of everything to gain and nothing to lose in trying 
Occident Flour. That is why we can afford to rest our case on the 
guarantee. You need noargument when the prvofis yours at our risk. 
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—Made So Much Better 
It Must Cost More 


Explanatory Note: Occident superiority always shows in your baking. 


Usually reasons for extra qual- Our Offer 
ity are given in advertisements. 
It would take a book to give the 
reasons for Occident quality—to 
explain about the hard, glutt- 
nous wheats used—our unique 


Try a sack of Occident Flour, making as many 
bakings as you wish. If you are not satisfied that it 
is better than any other flour you can buy, your 
money will be returned without argument. 


All we ask is that you tear off the coupon and 

methods of cleaning, washing . rs ; 
eee j ol h hand it to your grocer. Tear it off now and you 
wingelins:! ia, Prgaiedasteinets ayy won't forget. If your grocer does not sell Occident 


many intricate processes of 
separating and purifying the 
flour particles—our laboratories 
where chemists and bakers study, 


test and safeguard the Occident R ll Mill 

product. We give you far greater usseClili- 1lier 

assurance of better satisfaction Mill ° te Name 
with Occident Flour than mere 1 ing oO. 

reasons in advertising. We give . : ve 
vngcr seine & at Minneapolis Address 
you thevery best reason—proofin 


the flour itself by trial at our risk. U. S. A. 


Flour, he can easily get it foryou. If he won’t, 
send us the coupon or a postal giving your 
own and your grocer’s name and address. 


Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 
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Special 


offer 


Coupon 


Mr. Grocer: I want 

to accept the Russell 

Miller Milling Co.’s trial 

offer on Occident Flour, 

at their risk, as they adver 

tise in THE Lapigs’ HOME 

JOURNAL t inderstood 

that if I do find Occident 

Flour to be all that its millers claim 

it to e, my money will be refunded 
no Charge for flour used in the test. 


(Grocer’s name and address must be filled in) 

Special Notice to Grocer:— We will protect you fully in this guarantee. If 

any Occident sacks are returned through dissatisfaction with the flour, you are 
authorized to refund the full purchase price and we will reimburse you for sme 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLI 


‘ 
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How about your baby? 


HERE are dozens of Talc Powders offered the 
public. Some are safe to use —some are not. 
Are you willing to use, for your baby or yourself, 
an article that comes as close to the skin as Talc 
Powder, unless its purity is vouched for by the 
reputation of its makers? 


Back of Williams’ Talc Powder is a seventy-five 
years’ reputation for making only pure, honest goods. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is a household word. Williams’ 
Talcum Powder is made with the same care, the same 
regard for purity, delicacy and soothing qualities. It has 
the highest endorsement of physicians and nurses. You 
can always rely on it. “Iwo odors, Violet and Carnation. 
Exquisite, dainty, delightfully refreshing and lasting. 


For4cents in stamps you can 
get enough Williams’ Talc 
Powder to give it a thor- 
ough trial. Thesample cans 
are exact miniatures of the 


A liberal sample 
in a miniature 
can for 4 cents 


larger cans, and have the 
same convenient, non-leak- 
ing, hinged-covertop. Spec- 
ify which odor — Carnation 
or Violet. Address 


The J.B.Williams Co. 


Dept. A 
Glastonbury, Conn. 











The patented box with the convenient 
non-leaking, hinged-cover top 
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New York 
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HE brand of 
Silverware 
that assures the 
heaviest grade 
of triple plate 


“* Silver 
and offers the — 
widest variety Wears” 
of desirable 


patterns. 


dealers. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 

(International Silver Co., Successor) 

Meriden, Conn. 
Chicago 









Sold by leading 
Send for 
catalogue “U-28” 
showing designs. 











San Francisco 
— 

















The Economical ‘‘Alaska’’ 


In firstcost and operating expense, the “‘Alaska” 
is the most economical freezer you can buy. It re- 
quires less ice and salt, is easier to operate and 
quicker in freezing than most other freezers. 
Scientifically and mechanically perfect, the 
“Alaska” has many exclusive features not to be 
found in other makes, 

“The Dasher makes the difference.”? Note the 
dasher in the abovecut. The floats are shaped 
like slotted mixing spoons which beat the cream 
into a delicioussmoothness. The “Alaska” makes 
ice cream in two to four minutes. 

Every part of the “Alaska” has been carefully 
designed and constructed and every “Alaska” is 
fully guaranteed—the best freezer bearing a 
guarantee label. 

If you cannot procure an “Alaska” Freezer 
from your dealer, we will send two-quart size 
prepaid anywhere in U.S. on receipt of $2.00. 
Write today for our booklet “Alaska Frozen 
Desserts.” It’s free. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO. 
Dept. 2, Winchendon, Mass. 
Canadian Agents, KEMP MFG. CO., 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. 














Miss Cora H. West, of Troy, 


A 
CHAUTAUQUA 





N. Y., one of several 
thousand efficient graduates of this school, 


BECOME A NURSE 


Our entire method, including study and 
practice, taught by correspondence 


E have trained thousands of 
women, beginners and practical 


nurses, in their own homes, to earn 


$10 to $25 a week. 


If you desire a larger sphere of influence, greater 


independence, and betterremuneration, send for our 9th 
annual 56-page Year Book, explaining our method, 
with stories of actual experience by successful nurses. 


< The Chautauqua School of Nursing © | 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. } 








My Experiences in New York | 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


for a young girl, who has no relatives or friends 
to smooth her path and make her acquainted 
with desirable men and women, to come to the 
metropolis to earn her living is a desperate 
attempt. Even granted that she is equal to the 
mere struggle for existence, that in the face of 
the fiercest competition she is able to forge ahead 
and make a place for herself in business or one of 
the professions, she knows nothing of the lone- 
liness it costs. She may attain considerable 
measure of worldly prosperity, but prosperity 
and happiness are not synonymous. And she 
may marry happily; but under conditions such 
as I have set down here, especially if her employ- 
ment throws her entirely among women, the 
chances are all against it. By the time she 
understands the needs of her own nature and 
realizes how little the city has to offer for the 
hunger of the heart she has lost her chance to 
establish herself in a home elsewhere, and at the 
same time she has made no headway in New York. 


288 One fact that has a bearing on this unhappy 
state of things is, I think, the traditional 
‘*proper” attitude of young women toward 
matrimony. We know, or might know if we 
stopped to think, that the institution is indis- 
pensable; yet every mother’s daughter of us is 
brought up to act, or at least to talk, as if she 
were ashamed of it. In our hearts we loathe the 
possibility of spinsterhood, but in our conversa- 
tion we prate much of the ‘‘independence” of 
the bachelor girl! I cannot see why any young 
woman should hesitate to admit a general wish 
to make the right kind of marriage any more 
than to acknowledge the desirability of having 
pure air to breathe. I am not advocating a 
shrieking from the housetops of the slogan, 
‘*Give me marriage or give me death!” nor a 
proclaiming of one’s fondness for any given 
individual. But I do plead for honesty of 
attitude toward the institution as a whole. 

Any woman who is happily married should 
give thanks for her good fortune every day. 
But she doesn’t do it. Here and there there 
may be one who does, one whose felicity bears 
fruit in gentleness and sympathy for those who 
are alone, but, I speak from long experience, 
this is unusual. Often with mild wonder, 
oftener with frank unconcern, oftenest with 
amusement, do happy married women regard 
the plight of their unhappy spinster sisters; as a 
class they take everything for granted, plume 
themselves on their good fortune, as if, unaided, 
they had accomplished some meritorious deed, 
and give the most astounding exhibitions of 
self-complacency to their unmarried friends. 


23 In my own case in the West Fifty —— Street 
house, the three married women whom I have 
mentioned lost no opportunity to snub me on 
this point. Despite their dislike of me they did 
not hesitate in the absence of their husbands to 
consult me concerning many things. I often 
wondered why they did it, and at last decided 
that they simply wanted some one to talk to. 
Certainly, what sent them knocking at my door 
was not respect for my opinion, for when it dif- 
fered from their own they invariably declared 
with an air of finality, ‘‘But, Miss Baldwin, 
you don’t know anything of life.” No matter 
whether we were talking of cannibals or shoe- 
strings each of them brought up with this: 
**Let me tell you as a married woman,” etc. Of 
course this was a sore point with me, and from 
this distance I look back with some gratification 
to the fact that they never discovered it. But all 
my life I had practiced concealment as a means 
of self-defense, and by this time, when I was 
twenty-four years old, I was rarely surprised 
into betraying what I wished to hide. 

Aunt Jane, who had brought me up at 
Grandfather’s after my mother’s death, was, 
as I have said before, a stern, forbidding woman 
who seemed to owe the world a grudge. One of 
my earliest memories is that of overhearing, in a 
conversation of grown-ups at the post-office one 
day, a reference to Aunt Jane as an ‘‘old maid.” 
I had never heard the term before, and to my 
childish mind it not unnaturally represented all 
that was unlovely in person and character. I 
supposed that all ‘told maids” were like Aunt 
Jane, and a new terror was thus added to my 
idea of life. Later wisdom brought new light, 
but the sight of any one who seemed to owe the 
world a grudge was always particularly repel- 
lent to me, and from the day when the suspicion 
first came over me that I, too, was doomed to 
lifelong loneliness I fought against displaying 
resentment or acerbity. While in college I read 
somewhere, ‘‘Only small natures allow life to 
embitter them,”’ and this made a great impres- 
sion. And so, although I could not trample 
underfoot the indignation that sprang up when 
those three women snubbed me because my life 
was less full than their own, I could and did keep 
it from appearing on the surface. Outwardly, 
at least, I was unmoved, and although the effort 
to appear so may have been prompted in part by 
foolish pride, by the wish not to let the enemy 
find out where I was vulnerable, I believe that 
it was also in some measure due to a motive that 
was worthier. 


9353 Thus the long weeks passed, bringing on the 
spring. One morning before breakfast Mr. and 
Mrs. Earle, in their large front room, which my 
small hall bedroom adjoined, mentioned some 
entertainment which they were to attend that 
evening. The partition between the rooms was 
thin; besides, there was a connecting door, and 
unless my neighbors cautiously conversed I could 
not help hearing what they said. Several times 


I had told them of this in the hope of saving 
both sides embarrassment, but Mrs. Earle had 
a high-pitched voice, and her husband’s voice, 
though low, was of penetrating quality. Any one 
who has ever had a part, especially a hall-room 
part, in the utilitarian existence of a boarding- 
house knows how much of one’s neighbor’s pri- 
vacy one inevitably shares 

‘Suppose we take Miss Baldwin along to the 
blow-out tonight,” suggested Mr. Earle. ‘‘That 
girl doesn’t have any fun.” 

Ominous silence greeted this. I coughed as 
loud as I could to let them know that I was 
there; as I was dressing I couldn’t run away. 

Mrs. Earle indignantly burst out: ‘‘ Not much! 
If she goes I stay at home.” 

The man laughed. ‘‘ You women are a jealous 
bunch, aren’t you?” 

Again there was silence and again I coughed. 
A moment later Mrs. Earle exclaimed dramatic- 
ally—and I knew how her eyes flashed—‘‘ You 
must choose between us!” 

To this her husband unsentimentally replied: 
“*Don’t be a fool. I only thought it would be 
decent to show her a good time for once. I'll 
bet she doesn’t know a soul outside this house.” 

‘*Well, we’re not responsible,”’ insisted Mrs. 
Earle, and the incident was closed. 


283 About Easter Mrs. Miggs, the landlady, an- 
nounced that soon a young architect was coming 
to the house for table board. To admit out- 
siders to her dining-room was in violation of 
Mrs. Miggs’s strict rule, but she gave us all to 
understand when she broke the news to us that 
there were extenuating circumstances in this 
oung man’s case. His mother and herself had 
een girls together in Iowa, and ever since the 
landlady married and came East to live, over 
thirty years before, she had kept up a corre- 
spondence with her friend. Having now no room 
to offer to the son, the least she could do was to 
find lodging for him in the neighborhood and 
have him come to her house for his meals. All 
this she told us, and expressed the hope that ‘‘her 
family,” as she called the boarders, most of 
whom had been with her several years, would be 
cordial to the stranger and make him feel at 
home. She had never seen him, she admitted, 
but was confident that his mother’s son could not 
fail to be a desirable addition to the company. 

At this the three married men winked at me 
as if tosay: ‘‘ Here’s your chance, Miss Baldwin,” 
and even the manner of their wives took on a 
tinge of cordiality. For a week before the ad- 
vent of Mr Prime my experience was not unlike 
that of a girl in a houseful of brothers who scent 
a ‘‘ beau” in the distance and conduct themselves 
accordingly. The young man’s future and my 
own figured largely in the conversation at dinner, 
an occasion when Mrs. Miggs was in the kitchen 
carving and superintending the serving of the 
meal; and never before had I entertained so poor 
an opinion of the mental caliber of those men as 
in that week, when, seeing that their mention of 
the Westerner who was soon to join us embar- 
rassed me, they would talk of nothing else. 

‘*?’m making the most of my opportunities,” 
Doctor Post called out to Mr. Davison, who 
came in one evening while the physician and 
myself were in the midst of an animated dis- 
cussion at dessert. 

‘*Right you are,” said Mr. Davison. ‘‘When 
Young Lochinvar gets here there’ll be nothing 
doing in our line.” 

‘*Lochinvar!” T exclaimed. ‘‘He’s most likely 
a cowboy and has never seen anything except 
a ranch,” 

‘*Ranch?” said Mr. Earle. The very thing 
for you. You know you like an outdoor life. 
Don’t I hear you punishing the dumbbells every 
morning because you haven’t time to walk ten 
miles? Well, you won’t need dumbbells when 
you get out on the ranch.” 

“*Ranch sounds good to me,’ Mr. Davison 
joined in. ‘‘Say, will you invite us all to visit 
you? It would be a bully place for a vacation.” 

‘*Yes, two weeks would go a long way ona 
ranch,” assented Doctor Post. ‘‘ By the bronco 
route.”’ 

‘*That reminds me,” suggested Mr. Earle, 
thoughtfully stroking his chin, ‘‘ suppose you just 
set aside a few perfectly good, gentle broncos 
for the use of your tenderfoot friends. Lochinvar 
might be careless with us. Will you?” 


“er 


S&S They all looked at me, and of course I 
blushed. ‘‘‘Lochinvar!’” I muttered contempt- 
uously. ‘‘Why don’t you call him Jesse James 
and be done with it ?” 

‘Oh, Lochinvar is good enough for us,”’ was 
the reply. 

So ‘‘Lochinvar” it was till they shortened it to 
**Loch,” which in turn dwindled soon to ‘‘ L.” 

‘*For, you know, an ell is an addition,” ex- 
plained Mr.* Davison, the advertising man. 
‘“*And we have Mrs. Miggs’s own word for it 
that ‘L’ will be an addition to the company.” 

Hearing so much talk about him in advance 
I was, not unnaturally, prejudiced against the 
man. Furthermore, the impression I received 
from what Mrs. Miggs herself had said was of 
an unsophisticated youth, who, before leaving 
his prairie home for the first time, had appealed 
to his mother’s friend to find a place for him to 
lay his weary head on arriving in New York. 
This seemed to me to indicate that he was 
inefficient, and I decided with my customary 
promptitude that he was unworthy of regard. 
For self-reliance was a quality that I much 
admired in man. 
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“Good-Night, Sweetheart!” 


Je OOD-NIGHT. SWEETHEART!” is the title Mr. Harrison Fisher gives to the drawing 
Love scenes, when sympathetically portrayed, are always 
popular, and we are sure there will be a large demand for this cover as a poster. So 
we have prepared a special edition in exact duplicate of the cover, with all the printed 
matter retained, but omitting the advertising on the back. To any one sending ten 
cents we will, as long as the supply lasts, forward a copy, carefully packed in a 
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There is nothing 
simpler to establish 
in a Home than a 


| Beauty Bath. 


It is not a matter 
of luxurious fittings 
or costly appliances. 
Pure water and 








ies. 


Soap 


is re- 
With these 
you can accomplish 
| all that is possible in 
| the way of beautify- 
ing the skin. 


nothing more 
quired. 





Pears softens, puri- 
fies, and sanitises the 
skin, making it of a 
natural pink and 
white color. 


More than all the 
cosmetics in the 
world, Pears is the 
special beautifier of 
the complexion. 


Pears does the 
beautifying 


*. 
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A Postage Stamp 


Puts the 


"RICHMOND’ 


Suction Cleaner 
filam (oltre e (iis 


HE “Ricumonp” Electric Suction 

Cleaner enables you now, for the 

first time, to clean by electricity, 
without lugging a sixty or eighty pound 
machine from room to room —up and 
down stairs. It represents as great an 
advance over heavy weight vacuum 
cleaners as these cleaners represented 
over brooms. For it is a really portable 
Suction Cleaner. 


Manufactured Exclusively for 


THE “RicHMoND” SALES CO., by 


THe MS¢Crum-HowEL.Lt Co. 
Park Ave. and 41st Sts., New York City 


Five Factories :— Two at Uniontown, Pa.—One at Norwich, 
Conn.— One at Racine, Wis.—One at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Manufacturers of ‘‘ RICHMOND” Boilers and 
Radiators; ‘‘ RiCcHMOND”’ Enameled Ware, Bath 
Tubs, Lavatories; ‘‘ RICHMOND” Suds-Makers, 
and ‘‘ RICHMOND” Stationary Vacuum Clean- 
ing Plants. 


Anyone who can afford 
brooms can now afford the 
best Suction Cleaner made 


All that any 
Vacuum Cleaner 
or Suction Clean- 
ercan do, the 

Pr & 

RIcHMOND 
does. And it 
does, besides, 
some things 
which no other 
machine can do. 

fou can, for 
example, use the 
py 

RICHMOND” 
Suction Cleaner 
with or without 
the hose. The hose attachment slides off and on 
with the same ease that your foot slides into an 
easy slipper. 
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Six Special Cleaning Tools 

Slip on the hose, and the ten pound 
‘RICHMOND ” with its six special cleaning tools 
(all furnished without extra cost) cleans hang- 
ings, walls, hooks, bedding, upholstery, cloth- 
ing, hats, underneath radiators, furniture, etc. 
It is also supplied with a special attachment 
for hair drying and pillow renovating, etc. 

Slip off the hose 
and you have a 
floor machine 
which compares 
in weight with a 
common carpet 
sweeper. The 
everyday work of 
rug and carpet 
cleaning —of 
cleaning hard 
wood floors, tile 
floors, bathrooms, 
hearths, porches, 
etc., can be done 
either with or 
without hose. 


A Postage Stamp the Only Cost 
required to put this ten pound cleaner in your 
home. jue t send us your name and address and 
we will have delivered to your door without one 
penny of expense to you— without obligation of 
any kind—a guaranteed "Ricnhmonp” Suction 
Cleaner. You can prove for yourseit in vour own 
home just what this will do for you. But write 
today and we will include with our reply a 
handsome illustrated booklet. 7 


The “Ricumonp” Sales Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 
160-U Broadway New York City 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


EGLANTINA: I am too—happy. 

CHARLOTTE (ajter silence for a second, shaking 
back her curls): 1 am so glad that the operation 
is over and so well over. I am sure that the 
outcome, thanks to Doctor Lyman’s skill, will 
be all that we can wish, but —— 

PAMELA (sharply): But what, Charlotte? 

CHARLOTTE (laughing): It is half-past twelve 
o’clock. Look at the sun-dial in the garden and 
you will see that I guess right, and—I—well, I 
started in the stage-coach at seven o’clock this 
morning, and I am nigh famished. Isn’t it 
dinner-time, Aunt Pamela? 

PAMELA (starting): Of course it is. I left the 
roast before the fire, and the pudding will be 
spoiled. Hannah had the vegetables dished long 
before I came back here. Come to dinner. 
Doctor Lyman, you must be faint. 

Doctor LYMAN: Such arduous tasks do not 
detract from the appetite, Miss Litchfield. Per- 
mit me. 

[Offers PAMELA his arm, She takes it, simpering. 
Doctor L. jollows with CHARLOTTE. Exit 
EGLANTINA also, but steals back in a second. 
She stands a moment with face raised, then 
sinks on her knees before the bench. 

EGLANTINA: I thank Thee, O Lord, for Thy 
unspeakable mercy; that Thou hast granted 
this gift to my love, and hast made my love 
greater than myself, that I may rejoice. Roger 
will see, and as for me—whereas I have been blind 
now I see! (Sinks head upon hand.) 


CURTAIN 
Act Ill 
TE: A month later. 
ScENE: Interior of rose arbor. Moonlight. 


[Enter Ec LANTINA, clad in white; looks at in- 
scription on door and kisses it. Then stands 
abruptly aside as DoctoR LYMAN enters. 
EGLANTINA courtesies. 

Lyman: I was told that you were here, Miss 
Litchfield. 

EGLANTINA: Yes, si 

LyMAN: I there fae took the liberty to follow 
you. I have the pleasure of informing you that 
the time has come for the patient to be removed 
from the darkened room in which he has been 
kept since the bandages were removed, and I am 
most hopeful of the outcome. 

EGLANTINA: You give me great happiness. 

LYMAN (uneasily): I am most hopeful, only 
(hesitates and looks at EGLANTINA) —— 

EGLANTINA: Only, sir? 

LYMAN (still with hesitation): Only, yes, I 
said ‘‘only” because—Mr. Procter has ex- 
pressed the wish to see you first of all, and in 
this very arbor, where he states your betrothal 
vows were plighted. 

EGLANTINA: Yes, sir. 

LyMAN: And—and, to be frank, Miss Litch- 
field, the only thing I fear at this stage is a shock 
for my patient. The operation has left his nat- 
urally high-strung nervous organization in a 
most delicate state. I fear a shock 

EGLANTINA (calmly touching her left check) 
You mean this, sir? 

LyMAN (hastily): My dear young lady, be- 
lieve me, I do not mean to be cruel. 

EGLANTINA: No; you mean to be kind to 
Roger, and kindness to Roger can never be 
cruelty tome. I understand perfectly well what 
you mean, sir, and I am not hurt. 

LYMAN (in a troubled way): It is a sad and 
puzzling case. You see, my dear young lady, 
my patient has a most intense imagination. Dur- 
ing his life of blindness he has invested you with 
such beauty of face and person that he has made 
of you in his mind’s eyes almost an angel. If it 
were not for that —— 

EGLANTINA: I understand, sir. Roger shall 
have no shock. I think you can trust me. 

LyMAN: Yes, I can trust you. It might —— 

EGLANTINA: He shall have no shock. When 
will he come? 

Lyman: In about half an hour. 

EGLANTINA: Very well. 

LyMAN: I will go. Believe me, this has not 
been an easy thing to do. 

EGLANTINA: I understand, and thank you 
most kindly, sir. Will you be so good as to beg 
my cousin Charlotte to come here, and will you 
ask her to bring with her the two silver candle- 
sticks on the parlor mantel? 

LyMANn: I shall be pleased to serve you in any 
way, dear young lady. (£xit.) 


9283 EGLANTINA (turns again to door and ex- 
amines verses. Covers face with hands,then removes 
them): After all, what matters it if I can save 
him? 

[Seats herself on bench and waits. Enter CHAR- 
LOTTE Wyatt, bearing candles, unlighted. 
She wears a rose-colored dress with pink roses 
in her hair and at her breast. 

CHARLOTTE: Here are the candles, Dear. 
What do you want them for ?—and here (extend- 
ing a long white scar} which glitters with silver ) 
is your scarf. I feared lest you might take cold 
in your thin gown, and, Eglantina, here is this 
bunch of white bride roses which I have brought 
for your hair. It is fit that you should wear 
bride roses, you whose pretty name means a 
rose, when your lover sees you for the first time. 

EGLANTINA: He will not see me. 

CHARLOTTE: Not see you? What do you 
mean, Sweet? 

EGLANTINA: Doctor Lyman has told you, has 
he not, about the danger to Roger if he should 
have a shock when first he sees? 

[CHARLOTTE nods. 

EGLANTINA: Then this is what I mean, what 
I meant when I sent for you. (Moves close to 
CHARLOTTE and whispers ) 

CHARLOTTE (starting back): Impossible; 
have you taken leave of your senses? 

EGLANTINA: No, I have not. Charlotte, it 
must be done. 

CHARLOTTE: But it cannot. 

EGLANTINA: It can and must be done. 

CHARLOTTE: But how? 

EGLANTINA: Nothing can be more simple. 
Do you not resemble me except that you have 
no blemish and Ihave? Weare thesame height, 
the same shape. Our very hands are alike, our 
hair is alike. Our features are almost as if cast 
in the same mould, except that I Our 





voices are alike. Charlotte, it is you, and not 
me, whom Roger must see tonight. 
CHARLOTTE: But afterward? Even if I con- 
sent to such deception now, what afterward ? 
EGLANTINA: Oh, I know not. It is the pres- 
ent with which we have to deal. Roger must 
keep the precious thing he has gained. Later 
when he has become convinced that he loves 
you and is stronger nothing will matter. Oh, I 
do not know, I cannot reason, only — poor Roger 
must be spared tonight. 
CHARLOTTE: I love not Roger. 
happiness come of it later? 
What of the future? 
EGLANTINA: I tell you I know not. 
will come after, so he lives and secs. 
CHARLOTTE: It is deception. 
EGLANTINA: Let it be deception, so I with 
my marred face do not hurt him. 
CHARLOTTE: But he must know soon. 
EGLANTINA: What care I for the future when 
the present hangs by athread? Charlotte, he is 
coming. Stay, stay, stay! 
[Exit EGLANTINA by opposite door as ROGER 
enters by left, hands outstretched. 
ROGER: Eglantina! 
[CHARLOTTE stands motionless. 


BSS ROGER: 2 they told me you were 
here. Oh, oh, I see, Eglantina! I see, Eglan- 
tina! (¢ ‘las ps CHARLOTTE in his arms, and 
bends head over hers.) Now have I nothing more 
to ask of Fate. I see you, Egiantina. 

CHARLOTTE: Thank Heaven you are able to 
see, Roger. 

ROGER (starts a little as she speaks and regards 
her curiously; then draws her to seat on bench 
beside him): Only think, Sweetheart, what a 
miracle has been wrought. Do you know, Dear, 
it was ever on my mind that you with your 
charms should wed a blind man? But now I 
see. Oh, Eglantina, you are so fair! Do you 
know, Dear, Doctor Lyman had to guide me 
through the "garden path which I trod so surely 
when I was blind, but tonight trees were so far 
away, as I thought, and then a branch lashed 
me in the face. And this arbor which I knew so 
well when I could not see now seems closing in 
upon us. But it is shutting us into our blessed 
corner of love, Eglantina. I have not half seen 
thee. No, Dear, do not turn your face away. 
(Turns CHARLOTTE’S face toward his; then 
Springs up with a cry.) You are not Eglantina, 
Where is she? Where is Eglantina,I say? You 
are not she? 

CHARLOTTE: Who, then, am I? 

ROGER: I know not, and I care not. It is 
Fglantina I want. It‘is Eglantina I will have. 
CHARLOTTE (to herself): What shall I do? 

ROGER: But you speak with Eglantina’s 
voice. What does all this mean? Have I lived 
blinder than I knew? Now I can see must I 
lose the one precious thing I saw when blind? 
Give me back my blindness, then, I will have 
none of this cursed sight. 

CHARLOTTE: Roger, hush, you will harm 
yourself, 

ROGER: Harm myself! What do I care? 
What does this mean? Has Eglantina been 
nothing except a dream of my sightless years? 
Oh, I have been robbed of all I loved best. It 
has been fiendish ¢ ruelty and not kindness which 
has been shown me. Where is Eglantina? 

CHARLOTTE (lo -herself): What shall I do? 

RoGeEr: If Eglantina be not a myth I will 
find her. I will search; I will not be so mocked. 
I will find her if she exists, and if she does not 
then give me back my blindness and my dream 
of her. 

[Rushes from arbor. CHARLOTTE gazes after him. 
Enter IEGLANTINA, cautiously, jrom L. 

CHARLOTTE: You need not come so carefully. 
He has gone. 

EGLANTINA: Gone? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes; he would have none of me 
He declared at the first full sight of my face that 
I was not Eglantina. He raved like a madman, 
and but now rushed out to find you. 

EGLANTINA: You did not light the candles. 

CHARLOTTE: Why should I have lit the 
candles? 

EGLANTINA: Then he would have seen how 
beautiful you are. 

CHARLOTTE: Light the candles! If he scorned 
my poor face by moonlight what would he have 
done by candlelight? No, Eglantina, in your 
efforts to spare Roger a shock you are giving 
one to him. Now you must stay and I go. 

EGLANTINA (catching hold of CHARLOTTE’S 
skirt): No, no; I will not have it. Stay; here, I 
will light the candles. Do not go. (Lights 
candles.) Now he can see you for the beauty 
you are. He could not see you, poor dear, be- 
fore. He will see you and love you. 

CHARLOTTE: You must stay and I must go. 

EGLANTINA (catching CHARLOTTE’S arm): 
You shall not go. 

CHARLOTTE: Then Roger will find us both. 


Will not un- 
I love no man. 


Let what 


S88 EGLANTINA (sinking upon her knees before 
CHARLOTTE): Charlotte, dear Cousin, you love 
me, do you not? Then stay, oh, stay, for the 
pity of me and the love of me. I have never been 
happy, Charlotte; that is, not happy in my own 
self. I could not be, marred from my birth; but 
this is the cruelest unhappiness of all. I never 
dreamed of unhappiness like this. Oh, to think 
that my poor, marred face must be the undoing 


of my love! (Rises.) I will not have it. I tell 
you, Charlotte, you must stay! 
CHARLOTTE: I will not stay, Dear. Do you 


not realize that you are harming Roger by this? 
[She shakes off EGLANTINA’S grasp and hurries 
out. EEGLANTINA sinks upon the floor, ex- 
hausted, and moans. Enter ROGER. 
ROGER: I tell you this is cruelty worse than 
mortal man ever endured. Oh, why am I thus 
mocked? She is not. There is no Eglantina. 
Give me back my blindness and my beautiful 
Fglantina. (Starts at sight of EGLANTINA. 
Rushes to her, raises her, and turns her face 
toward the light.) Eglantina, Eglantina! I have 
found my Eglantina! 
EGLANTINA: Roger, are you sure? 
ROGER: Sure? Of course I am sure. Here 
is the blessed beauty mark on your cheek. 


(Kisses it.) 
CURTAIN 
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Crown Jewel 
Cotton Batting 


Use this batting and you can 
sleep in firm assurance that the 
quilts and comforters that keep 
vou warm are sanitary all the 
way through. 


} Crown Jewel Cotton Batting is 
| made from choicest long fibre 
4 cotton thoroughly cleaned and 
purified. No seeds, dust, or 
odors—just the downy, fluffy 
cotton, soft, sweet and clean. 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting 
requires no sewing or stitch- 
ing together, as the long fibre i 
cotton sheets have sufficient 
strength to prevent parting, 
bunching, or knotting. | 


Crown Jewel is Sanitary 
and Hygienic 

The knowledge that you are using 
Crown Jewel Cotton Batting is an 
assurance of the perfect cleanliness of 
the inside of your quilts and comfort- 
ers and is a good aid to restful sleep. 








Insist on getting Crown Jewel Cotton 
Batting. If your dealer fails to supply 


you write us and we will advise you 
where it can be obtained. 
the name on the package. | 
f ROCK RIVER COTTON COMPANY | 


Janesville, Wis. 


Look for i 





























We want to qr this 
ad pay YOU 
F we can persuade you to get a Lightning 
Freezer, and make your ice-cream at 
home this summer, our advertising will not 
only have paid us but it wi// pay you! For 
with the purity of home-making, you will 
have ice-cream of the deliciously-fine, 
smooth, velvety texturethat can be produced 
only by the Lightning Freezer, through the 
action of the Lightning’s T win Scrapers and 
the ‘ lifting’’ and aerating of the freezing 
cream by the famous Wheel-dasher. 
Your dealer can supply the Lightning Freexer. 


W rite for the Book of the Lightning Freezer, 
with recipes by a prominent cooking authority, 
and showing how simply and easily the 
Lightning Freezer makes ice-cream and other 
frozen desserts. 


North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


(Also Makers of the ‘‘ Yankee’’ Tools.) 
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You should have a copy 
of our new catalogue, 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a postal mention- 
ing ‘THE Labies’ HoME 
JOURNAL. Wecan supply 
you with all materials for 
OIL,WATERCOLORand 
CHINA PAINTING. 


The Fry Art Co. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. City 
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The Safe Way 
To Seal Fruit Jars 


Your fruit won’t spoil if you seal 
your Mason Jars with SANICAP 
Jar Caps. 


SANICAP is the real sanitary jar cap. 
On both sides is a heavy coating of 
golden enamel—baked on by a special 
process. This enamel coating makes 
the cap absolutely proof against the 
action of fruit acids. 

No other jar cap so attractive. None 
so easily attached and removed. 


The old-style zinc caps lined with 
porcelain are usually unsafe. 

For when you lay a jar on its side the 
fruit liquor runs between the glass lin- 
ing and the zinc cap. The action of 
fruit acids on zinc produces corrosion. 
Thus spoiling your preserves. 

Every woman wants the protection of 
SANICAP for her preserves. And every 
woman can get it by looking for the 
name SANICAP inthe centre of the cap. 


Sold by dealers 15c. per dozen. 
7 dozen for $1.00. (Except on the 
Pacific Coast.) 


If your dealer doesn’t carry SANICAP 
write to us direct and we will see that you are 
promptly supplied. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Montreal 
Offices in All Large Cities. 











Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator, how 
to know the poor from the good, how to keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a 
Refrigerator , snltiagiies 
sanitary and 
sweet—lots of 
things you 
should know 
before buying 
ANY Refrig- 
erator. 

It also tells all 
about the ‘‘Mon- 
roe,’’ the Refrig- 
erator with inner 
walls made in one 
piece of solid, un- 
breakable, White 
PorcelainWarean 
i h thick and 
highly glazed, ; 
hy! - = AeA ORS DIRECT and at Factory 
crabke oresavites Prices. Cash or monthly payments. 


anywhere. The ‘* Monroe”’ is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 
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Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed countless 
germs. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The ‘‘ Monroe’’ can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in 
an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It's like ‘‘ washing dishes,’’ for the ‘* Monroe” is really a 
thick porcelain dish inside. The high death rate among children 
in the summer months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe 
Refrigerator was used in every home where there are little folks. 

The **‘Monroe’’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, 
occupied by people who CARE—and is found today in a large 
majority of the VERY BEST homes in the United States. The 
largest and best Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the 
whole family is safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about 
Home Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how 
important it is to select carefully. Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 0, Cincinnati, O. 
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After the removal of the steeple in 1781 a 
slender spire surmounted the tower. Immedi- 
ately before this, on the main roof, was a second 
bell called the ‘‘clock bell,” supposed to have 
been the original State House Bell, dating back 
to the time of Penn. The bell hanging in the 
present steeple was presented with the clock, by 
Mr. Henry Seybert, of Philadelphia, on July 4, 
1876. It is larger than the Liberty Bell and 
bears the words of the original inscription, and 
several patriotic and religious mottoes. 

The Liberty Bell itself is suspended in its case 
from the old Revolutionary yoke. Two bronze 
uprights support its sides, replacing the clumsy 
old frame. The case is of white oak, with heavy 
plate-glass panes, and the whole stands on a 
movable platform, which can be run out of the 
building in case of fire. 

The model of the Liberty Bell was cast by 
order of Henry III in memory of Edward the 
Confessor, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The general dimensionsof 
our American relic are: twelve 
feet circumference around the 
lip, seven feet six inches around 
the crown. It is three inches 
thick in the part near the lip, 
and one inch and a quarter thick 
in the thinnest part toward the 
crown. The clapper is three 
feet two inches long, and the 
entire weight 2080 pounds. The 
bell is girdled by fifteen narrow- 
ridged rings. The edge 
of the lip is shamefully 
hacked and mutilated. 
In the days before the 
old relic had the pro- 
tection of an inclosed 
case the caretakers 
were in the habit of 
chipping off small pieces 
with a chisel, and pre- 
senting them as souve- 
nirs to their friends. 

The lettering extends around the crown 
of the bell and the upper inscription reads: 
“PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT 
ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL THE IN- 
HABITANTS THEREOF, LEV. XXV. .57° 
X.” Directly beneath this are the words: 
‘““BY ORDER OF THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR 
THE STATE HOUSE IN PHILADELPHIA.” 

PASS AND STOW 
PHILADA. 
MDCCLIII. 


The large crack (for there now are two) 
extends from the lip to a point between the P and 
the H in the word ‘‘ Philada.”’ directly over the 
date. Its width and distinctness are due to the 
fact that it was drilled out in a paradoxical 
attempt to separate the edges of the metal and 


Liberty Bell 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 
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restore the sound. This was done in 1846 in 
order to use the bell on Washington’s Birthday, 
but, in trying to ring it. the crack threatened 
to extend and further tampering was abandoned. 

Although not a matter of general knowledge, 
a new crack longer than the old one extends 
from the termination of the old drilling to the 
shoulder of the bell at an angle of forty degrees 
To be exact, the sentences ‘‘PROCLAIM 
LIBERTY” and “BY ORDER OF” begin 
directly above the junction of the old crack with 
the lip. The new crack extends from the letter 
P in the word PHILADA. to a point directly 
above and beyond the letter Y in LIBERTY, a 
distance of at least a quarter of the circumference. 
The fact that the new crack is almost invisible 
does not render it less dangerous, as the promi- 
nence of the old one is only due to the fact that 
it was drilled out. The accompanying picture 
shows the peril. The cause of this new crack 
can only be ascribed to the too 
great affection of the American 
people. Our Liberty Bell is 
being destroyed by attention. 
Alexander E. Outerbridge, an 
expert in stresses and strains 
on metal, says; “I have no hesi- 
tation in stating my belief that 
there is a very real risk, even 
though no accident should occur 
intransportationand . .. . 
a slight shudder of the bell 
might at any time cause it to 
break asunder.” He rec- 
ommended the drilling 
of ‘fa very small hole 
through the metala short 
distance beyond the 
visible crack. This 
effectively prevents its 
increase unless sub- 
jected to extraordinary 
shock.”’ 

In view of these facts 
the bell should be saved 
all future journeys. In the past twenty- 
four years it has been subjected to the 
strains of the following trips: New Orleans in 
1885; Chicago, 1893; Atlanta, 1895; Charleston, 
1902; Boston, 1903; St. Louis, 1904, and the 
Founders’ Week procession in Philadelphia, in 
1908. Everywhere it was acclaimed by reverent 
multitudes; but all this time,shaken by the vibra- 
tion of railways and bumped by handling, none 
the less rough because of tender intentions, the 
sinister crack has been gaining inch by inch. 

Truly, the Liberty Bell has earned its final 
rest. Its journeys to the South served a purpose 
and joined the Union in stronger bonds of 
fellowship after the awful break of civil war. 
But now there is no need for the balm of its 
presence. North, South, East and West should 
join in the demand that Philadelphia keep the 
bell forever in trust for the Nation, guard it 
tenderly and grant it a lasting peace. 





The Rector and the Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


the Rector to say that they were about to sail 
for Europe, and that she—our Girl, Dearie, the 
Rector’s and mine—was, on their return, to 
marry —— Oh, his name doesn’t matter; but 
he had money, money enough to tempt a girl who 
was as afraid of its lack as she was. 

“Well, he closed that room, and locked the 
door, and put the key away. It nearly broke 
our hearts—John’s and mine—to see him. Not 
that he moped, or anything like that, but the 
youth of him seemed gone. The flowers bloomed 
and the one-time desolate place blossomed into 
such a bower as he had planned. But what was 
the use of a nest without a mate? 

‘*T pored over John’s newspapers with a care I 
had never before given them, but I was only 
studying the social columns for news of her. 
The day the engagement was announced I went 
to bed with a sick headache; John declared it 
was heartache. You see, Dearie, never having 
had a son of my own I must lay claim to the 
sons of more fortunate women. John, to please 
me, bought up every copy of that newspaper 
which had come to Arden, so the Rector would 
not see that announcement. 


92388 ‘‘A few days later Henri came over with a 

telegram from her which the Rector had bade 
. g . . 

him bring. It was addressed to him and read: 
“*Come to me.’ 


‘‘The Rector had already gone. Henri had 
scarcely left before another telegram came, and 
again signed by her, but this time it was to me: 

“*The announcement was false. Your letter just 
received. I have weighed all things, and choose 
love.’ 

‘‘This was followed soon after by one from 
him: 

“*Dear Mother, the key is hanging over the 
door. We reach home tonight at ten.’ 

‘*T knew what key he meant and what door.” 

Madam and I were both leaning forward now, 
and her voice, as she spoke that word ‘‘ Mother” 
had the sweetest note I ever heard. 

‘Dearie, I did not tell a soul, except John and 
Henri, about those extravagant telegrams. I 
just could not. On the morrow the parish would 
receive its Rector; that night it was my son I was 
welcoming, even though I should not see him. 
Together we three lighted the lights all over the 
house and filled every corner with posies; but 
when we heard the carriage we slipped away. 

‘“*T followed them in my heart as he led her 
about the Home.” 

It was lovely to hear Madam capitalize that 
word. 

‘*T heard through the open window her voice 


-mingling with his, and her tender exclamation 


of delight when they reached her room, and I 
thought of the morrow and his happy pride in 


the revelation. John, too, was thinking of the 
wonderful miracle of love, for his hand groped 
about in the dark till it found my wrinkled one, 
and together we sent up a little prayer to the 
great Heart of Love for the Rector and the Girl 
and the nest. My yearning vision, straining into 
the future, saw my own desire fulfilled in these 
dear ones, and in that room yet another piece 
of furniture, and the Rector and the Girl, now 
the Wife, then, please God _ 


22383 ‘*But Henri had stolen to us for sympathy, 
and was bidding us ‘Good-night!’ muttering, as 
he left: ‘Vas eet not vonderful !’ 

‘*Perhaps, Dearie, it was the chattering of 
the birds in the trees that brought me out in 
my garden so early next morning, but 

Madam’s face wrinkled at the little joke. 

“*T can see you doubt it. Henri, the indolent 
Henri, was there even before I was. He could 
scarcely restrain himself at sight of the Rector 
stirring in the house. 

‘*We heard a quick, glad cry of surprise as the 
Girl appeared in the doorway, and beheld, not 
the dreaded desolation, not the dusty street 
and unattractive lawn, but sheltering walls of 
delicate vines and a wealth of bloom to gladden 
the eyes; while everywhere the perfume of roses 
and honeysuckle breathed sweet welcome. 

‘*Henri could restrain himself no longer. He 
burst forth: ‘Eet vas ze sermon, Madam! Vas 
eet not vonderful? Ve turn ze vaterpots into ze 
vine!’ The Rector laughingly corrected: ‘ Vines, 
Henri, vines!’ But the Girl, tremulous with 
love, only looked into his face, and’? —Madam 
gave a sweet little laugh —‘‘ Henri need not have 
tiptoed so quietly away, for—well, Dearie, the 
Rector had forgotten our very existence at that 
look-on his wife’s face.” 


92393 She paused. Her eyes were glowing. Her 
mouth had the tremulous look of a girl. Her 
cheeks were delicately flushed. It was quite 
plain she had forgotten my very existence. 

Through a break in the dividing hedge 
appeared a tiny figure, a dear, dimpled, baby 
thing —wee hands clutching at anything within 
reach, and wee feet making little uncertain 
rushes toward us: ‘‘Ganny—Ganny!” 

With tender, cooing cries Madam gathered the 
baby into her arms, finishing her story in silly 
baby talk: ‘‘And did its naughty cousin tell 
stories on its mamma, and hide its grannie’s 
letter; and did its mamma find its grannie’s 
letter, and did it make its mamma cry ?” 

The baby seemed more interested in the lace 
of her cap than in her conversation, and Madam 
was silent. I dropped a light kiss on the two 
heads so close together, and slipped away through 
the garden, carrying with me something sweeter 
than the fragrance of the flowers about me. 
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soups, canned fruits, 
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jams, jellies, preserves, 
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of quality and delicious 
flavor. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


There being no real reason for doing other- 
wise than follow this most sensible advice Miss 
Mathewson went away. 

It was a long wait. Chester enlivened it by 
telephoning Winifred that he wouldn’t be home 
till morning—or sooner, and elicited a flurry of 
questioning which he evaded rather clumsily. 
It was all right for him to be curious concerning 
Red’s affairs, he reasoned, but there was no 


him with that arm in a sling a-botherin’ him all 
the time. But I didn’t think he’d do that.” 

‘Maybe it’s ’cause I’m so clean now,” spec- 
ulated the child weakly. ‘‘When he did it he 
whispered in my ear that he liked clean faces.” 

‘Letty, you ain’t goin’ to have any kind o 
face but a clean face after this, jest on account 
o’ Doc Burns,” vowed her mother, and the child, 
her doll pressed against her face, nodded. 
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| need for the women to ask inquisitive questions. No. 
He read himself asleep at last over the office %S3 Far down the road Burns was bidding H 
magazines, and was wakened by a hurried step ona Caruthers put on more speed. ‘‘We broi 
on the porch and a gust of November night air ave to make time today, Johnny,” he explained. Waist of fin- 
on his warm face. ‘*I’m going to get off on that ten-thirty tonight est white 
‘‘What are you doing here?” was the ques- _if I have to break my other arm to do it. I poo ge bay 
tion which assaulted him. don’t know that I’d be much more helpless than and s iP 
‘*Sitting up for you,” was Chester’s sleepy I am now if I did. Curious, Johnny, how many | BoP os 
| reply. He rubbed his eyes. ““Thought you things there are a man can’t do with one hand.” geck ead 
pig like to have me see you off.” ‘*T should say you could do more with that three- quar- 
“‘I’m not going anywhere pos back to the left hand of yours than most folks can with ter length 
case I’ve just left. Go home and go to bed.” both,” declared young Caruthers. sleeves. Front 
Burns laughed—a hearty, carefree laugh. He elaborately hand- 
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This cool Summer garment keeps the 
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This new Vest has an attractive 
improvement, not found in any of 
the old-style vests—the “‘can’t-slip”’ 
shoulder straps. 
The Cumfy-Cut is so 
scientifically fashioned 
that, no matter 
what position the 
wearer takes, 
the straps posi- 
tively cannot slip 
off the shoulders 
—a feature every 
woman must ap- 
preciate. 
Knit of finest 
materials, and so 
beautifully shaped 
in bust and back, 
that it conforms to the 
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elasticity and smoothness. 
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The Cumfy-Cut is, without a doubt, the sum- 
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the Cumfy-Cut—our label sewed on every 
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$2$8 Chester sat up. He looked at Burns with 
awakening interest. He had never seen his 
friend’s face look grimmer than it did now under 
the gray slouch hat pulled well down over his 
brows, which he had worn for the tramp, and 
which, during all his preparations and_ his 
hasty departure in the car, it had not occurred 
to him to remove or to exchange for the leather 
cap he usually wore on such trips. 

‘*Back to a country case instead of to Wash- 
ington?” Incredulity was written large on 
Chester’s face. 

Burns nodded, growing grimmer than before 
if that were possible. He sat down on the arm 
of a chair, glancing over at the desk where his 
belongings lay. ‘‘How did you know I was 
going to Washington?” 

““Inferred it.” 

‘*You’re mighty quick at inference. 
I wasn’t. But I was. Now I’m not.” 

‘*But why not? Can’t you turn the case over? 
I’ll bet my hat it’s a dead-beat case at that!” 

Burns nodded again. ‘‘It is.” 

‘“You’re an ass, then.” 

‘*Perhaps.” 

**You kn’t expect—her—to stay in Wash- 
ington waiting for you, do you, when she only 
came up for that wedding and is going straight 
back to keep some other engagements ?” 

‘*No, I don’t expect her to wait.” 
pulled his hat-brim lower yet. 

Chester could barely see his eyes. He could 
only hear the tone of his denial of any such 
absurd expectation. 

Chester rose and stood staring down at his 
friend, who had folded his left arm over the 
right in its sling, and looked the picture of dogged 
resignation. ‘‘I suppose there’s some reason at 
the bottom of what strikes me as pure foolish- 
ness,’ he admitted. ‘‘You won’t do me the 
honor of mentioning it?” 

“*Case of infected wound in the foot. 
ened tetanus. Five-year-old child.” 

‘*Nobody competent to treat it but you?” 


2283 Burns looked up. Chester saw his eyes now, 
gloomy but resolute. ‘‘No It’s up to me— 
alone. I owe it to the woman. It’s the only 
child she has left: a girl. It was her boy I sent 
to a better world with maledictions on his 
mother’s head.” 

Comprehension dawned at last on Chester’s 
face. He saw that, taking into consideration 
Burns’s feeling in that matter, there was really 
nothing to be said. ‘‘I hope you win out,’ he 
evolved at length from the confusion of ideas in 
his mind. 

“‘T hope I do.”? Burns rose. ‘‘I must send a 
telegram,” he said, and went to the telephone in 
the inner office. 

While he was there Chester heard the honk of 
the Imp’s horn outside. 

When Burns came back he opened the outer 
door and called to Johnny Caruthers to know 
if he had obtained the serum for which he had 
been sent to the druggist. Johnny shouted 
back that he had. 

Burns turned to Chester. ‘‘Good-night,” he 
said. ‘‘Much obliged for waiting up for me.” 

Then, with a certain fighting expression on his 
lips which Chester had learned to know meant 
that his whole purpose was set on the attainment 
of an end for which no price could be too great 
to pay, Burns went out to Johnny Caruthers 
and the Green Imp. 


Maybe 


Burns 


Threat- 


229 Ten days later, Joe Tress'er followed R. P. 
Burns down the path, leaving his wife standing 
in the doorway, her eyes fixed on the figure of 
the man who had saved to her her one remaining 
child—‘‘ Doc, we ain’t a-goin’ to forget this!” 

‘*Neither am I, Joe, for various reasons,’’ re- 
plied Burns, watching Johnny Caruthers try 
the Green Imp’s spark. He jumped in beside 
Johnny and 'ooked back at Joe. ‘‘ Remember, 
now, keep things going just as I leave them, and 
I shall expect to find Letty nearly as well as ever 
when I see her again. I shall be back in five 
days. Good-by.” 

ce Doc ! ” 

*6Ves,” 

“Pll be around when you get back, with some 
money.” 

Burns looked the man in the eye. ‘‘Oh, come, 
Joe, don’t say anything you don’t mean.” 

‘*T mean it this time, Doc—I sure do. 
and the old woman—we—Letty is 
fellow choked. 

“All right, Joe. 


Me 
The 





I’m as glad as you are 
Letty’s safe. Take care of her. Take care of 
your wife. Do a stroke of good, back-breaking 
work once in a while. It’ll help that tired feel- 
ing of yours that’s getting to be dangerously 
chronic. You’ve no idea, Joe, what a satis- 
faction it is, now and then, to feel that you’ve 
accomplished something. Try it. Good-by.” 

He waved his hand at the woman in the door, 
who responded with a flutter of her dingy apron, 
which was immediately thereafter applied to 
her eyes. Within, by the window, a little pale- 
faced girl hugged a remarkable doll with yellow 
hair and a red silk frock. 

‘““You’d ought to be pretty proud, Letty 
Tressler,” said the woman, returning to the 
small convalescent, ‘‘to think Doc kissed you 
when he left. He’s been awful good to’ you, and 


was in wild eg bernard could see that, and 
wondered why the Doctor should be so tickled 
over pulling a dead-beat family out of their 
troubles. Everybody knew Joe Tressler. And 
Johnny understood that the Doctor had given up 
going away on Joe’s account ten days ago. 
Johnny had seen his employer in all stages of 
tension since that day, as he had driven him out, 
at first half a dozen times in the twenty-four 
hours, to this same little old wreck of a house. 
Johnny had driven him to other houses, also; 
to one especially, in the city, where the lad had 
sat and speculated much on the extremes of 
experience in the life of a busy practitioner. 

It was to this same house that Johnny took 
Burns next; a house reached by a long drive 
through wonderful grounds, to a palace of a 
home within whieh the Doctor disappeared with 
ee, the same rather brusque and hurried 
yearing characteristic of him everywhere. 


$3 On his way by a Burns was intercepted 
by the master of the house. 

*“You’ ve decided to go with us, Doctor Burns, 
I hope?” 

‘**I’m sorry, but I can’t do it, Mr. Walworth.” 

Burns’s left hand, in the cordial grip which 
expresses hearty liking, was retained while 
William Walworth, who was accustomed to be 
able to arrange all things to his pleasure by the 
simple expedient of paying whatever it might 
cost, stared into the bright hazel eyes which met 
his with their usual straightforward glance. 

***Can’t’! But you must, my dear Doctor. 
Pardon me, but I feel that no ordinary considera- 
tions can be allowed to stand in the way. My 
daughter needs your care on this journey. Her 
mother and I have agreed that her wish to have 
you with us must be fulfilled. It’s an essential 
factor in her recovery.” 

“It’s not essential at all, Mr. Walworth. 
Miss Evelyn is well started on the road to full 
health; she has only to keep on. My going with 
you would be a mere matter of pleasing her, and 
that’s not in the least necessary.” 

Mr. Walworth released Burns’s hand, stiffening 
slightly. ‘‘I must differ with you, Doctor. I feel 
that at this stage Evelyn’s pleasure is a thing 
to be planned for. She has taken this fancy 
to have you with us on this Mediterranean 
cruise. We’ll agree to land you and send you 
home at the end of a couple of months if you 
feel that you can’t neglect your practice longer. 

Sut let me remind you, Doctor, that your fee 
will be made to cover all possible income from 
your practice during that time—and I shall not 
be contented to measure its size by that.” 

It was Burns’s turn to stiffen within, if he did 
not let it show outwardly. He spoke positively 
and finally. 

Even William Walworth saw that it would be 
of no use to urge a man who said quietly: ‘‘I’ve 
thought it over, as I promised you, and decided 
against it. I assure you I appreciate the honor 
you would do me, and I should immensely like 
the experience. But I know my going is not 
necessary to Miss Evelyn’s recovery, and that’s 
the only thing that could make me hesitate. 
I'll go up and see her at once if you will forgive 
my haste. I have a busy day before me.” 

William Walworth looked after him as he ran 
up the stately staircase, and his thoughts were 
somewhat as Johnny Caruthers’s had been. 
‘*He’s more of a man, crippled like that, than 
any I know. I wonder why he won’t go. I 
wonder. But he won’t, that’s settled. Now 
to appease Evelyn. He’ll not find that so easy.” 

Burns did not find it easy. He sat down 
beside the convalescent, a patient who had 
everything on her side with which to win her 
chosen physician’s consent to stay by her till 
she should be in the possession once more of the 
b!ooming beauty which had made her one of the 
envied of the earth. He told her, in the direct 
manner he had used with her father, that he 
could not fall in with their plans. 


22$3 When he came away he was tingling all over. 
It had been so plain. She had tried to disguise 
it, but she was where she could not run to cover, 
and he had seen it all. It gave him no pleasure: 
he was not that sort. He was sorry for the girl, 
but he was not-in the least anxious about her. 
She would get over it; it was not his fault—he 
was conscience-clear on that. If ever he had 
been coolly—however kindly—professional in 
his bearing it had been in this home of great 
wealth, where it would have gone against his 
inmost grain to have seemed to court liking. 

He ran down the stone steps in eager haste to 
be gone, his vision still engaged with the reproach- 
ful look Evelyn’s mother had given him when 
she heard of his incredible refusal to accom- 
pany the Walworths on the luxuriously equipped 
expedition in search of recuperation and enjoy- 
ment for the idolized only daughter. 

‘*This settles me with them to the end of time, 
I suppose,” he said to himself, and straightened 
his shoulders as the car ran down the drive with 
a sense of thankfulness that his practice was 
not often in the homes of the comparatively few 
people who can afford to buy even that most 
precious of commodities, the time of others, when 
that time has been consecrated to certain uses. 
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Failure! A fugitive! Oh, no matter; nothing 
mattered, since he was alive and safe in the 
mountains. Better than revolutions, Sarah 
Curran knew and trusted the ways of these dear 
home mountains. She could followevery footstep 
of her lover now, up the narrow glen, kneedeep 
in bracken; up the ferny rock slope canopied 
with foliage against betraying moonlight. 
There he could drink from some holy well, 
ringed round with charmed life; seek sanctuary 
in some fairy-protected cave. In the morning 
he could follow the watercourse up to the fall, 
slipping through hazel thickets along the ledges; 
climb through dark groves of conifers and plan- 
tations of birch and rowan trees; mount broad 
slopes of heather and gorse and crimson foxgloves, 
strewn with great boulders, and scale some gran- 
ite cliff by deep-rooted pines and cable-like trail- 
ers. By noon of the next day he could stand on 
that bald, cairn-crowned, melancholy dome, him- 
self unseen, and see a redcoat five miles away on 
every side. 


T WAS a retreat that Anne Devlin knew, and 

the rough way had no difficulties thatherstrong, 
— peasant body could not overcome. Some 

eartening message could be got to him there, 
some—oh, she knew that this was exile or death, 
and here was the man for whom she could quit 
her father! The wilder blue mountains of 
Wicklow lay to the south, to be gained through 
high passes and narrow valleys; and a boat, 
sails set, waited in the harbor of Wexford to 
bear him away to France. Her mountains 
would guard her lover. He was safer now than 
in any moment since the plighting of their troth 
in April. The dark head slipped to the pillow 
to dream of happier days. Some day, in some 
way, a green little home in the back settlements 
of America was to be the blessed end of all their 
tortuous journeyings. 

Sarah Curran could face her little world with 
a blither heart in the morning, hear Emmet’s 
name spoken in every tone of astonishment, ex- 
ecration and compassion, too, that one so young 
and gifted should have been so ill advised. 
She could watch scarlet-coated cavalry scour 
the country, with never a glance from them at 
Curran’s unimpeachable little demesne. _ 

Anne Devlin went up to Emmet’s hiding-place 
once to take letters and plain clothing, but did not 
venture again. ‘‘Only one man to crush,” and 
all the machinery of a powerful Government 
set in motion to do it—marching regiments, 
patrolling coasts, honeycombing the region with 
secret police, and torturing a simple serving- 
maid. 

A clew, got from some unfortunate fellow- 
conspirator who had been captured, and there 
was a descent upon the Rathfarnham farmhouse, 
the car of Juggernaut rolling over Anne Devlin. 
She was offered a thousand pounds to betray 
Emmet’s retreat. She was hanged from the 
shafts of a tipped-up cart, left for dead, hanged 
again, threatened with nameless maltreatment, 
and finally thrown into Kilmainham jail. But 
gold could not bribe, torture wring from her, 
nor solitary confinement break down her spirit. 
All the powers of a great Government were 
baffled by the loyalty of this peasant girl. 


UCH horrors! Sarah Curran knew that poor 

Anne Devlin was innocent of any knowledge 
of Emmet’s plans, but she could not speak a word 
for her and jeopardize her own father’s name 
and liberty. In some way Emmet learned of the 
desperate plight of Anne Devlin and of some of 
his associates. Many surmises, some of them 
foolish, have been made as to why he ventured 
back to Dublin, but none of them seems so in 
character as that he could not abandon these 
unfortunates. Waiting until pursuit slackened, 
he slipped down to the house of a widow who 
let lodgings near the bridge at Harold’s Cross, 
intending to leave papers where they would 
certainly fall into the hands of the Government, 
and that should stay some threatened execu- 
tions. There he was captured so immediately 
as to leave little room for doubt that he was 
betrayed by an informer, 

The news was not many hours old before 
Curran brought it home. At five o’clock it was 
still broad sunlight in the garden of The Priory, 
where Sarah Curran was accustomed to sit at a 
rustic tea-table, some bit of embroidery at hand. 
If the world spun around her a moment at least 
she did not faint or show undue agitation; and 
then a ray of light and hope pierced the black 
chaos that enveloped her. Her father was to 
defend him! Little wizard, Curran had got 
off many a “traitor” who deserved hanging. 
“Brave?” she asked. Oh, yes, foolhardy. 

To his incredible folly Emmet now added stub- 
born silence, took all the blame on himself and 
was trying to bargain for the release of some of 
the accused. It seemed, too, that this serious 
youth was romantic. He had fought his captors 
like a demon, but two love letters, unsigned, 
had been taken from him—very remarkable 
letters, from the reports. He, Emmet’s counsel, 
was not permitted to see them. ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Inconnue” was fully in Emmet’s confidence, 
and had brains that she should have put to 
better use than meddling with sedition. No 
stone would be left unturned to discover the 
writer. They had been passed around and were 
now the subject of ribald jests of soldiers and 
jailers. 


HE still sat there in the garden when her 
father and his guests went in to dinner. It 
would not be entirely dark before nine o’clock. 
In those long days of Northern summer there 
were so many hours of dawn and twilight, so 
few of kind darkness in which her fainting 
spirit might have respite from wearing this mask 
of polite concern or indifference! Perhaps, now, 
Sarah Curran did not want night to come. As 
long as the light lay on the plain below she could 
make out the fortress-like mass of Kilmainham 
jail, then on the southern outskirts of the city. 
While the light still lingered on the mountain 
top in pink and amethyst and gold the shadow 
lengthened across the flats until the grim pile 
was swallowed up. 
On the arched pediment over the main door- 
way of Ireland’s bastile are carved, in low relief, 
seven struggling devils, symbolic of the fate of 


those who enter. There he lay, her hero and 
lover, so hidden, so friendless, so reviled ; ex- 
tremity of peril darkening around his head; 
beset with what traps and pitfalls for his swift 
betrayal! Her letters! A gasping sigh there, 
in the odorous dusk! Their love, how profaned! 
Of herself she could not have thought overmuch. 
But those letters were a new danger to him, for 
Emmet would barter his soul to protect her 
and her father. Now that night was come she 
might dare seek sanctuary to pray for her lover 
in mortal peril; to pray for strength not to go 
to him, but to keep the vow they both had 
taken to guard the honor of her father. 

She made no change that was remarked in 
her habits, but went through her little round 
of duties and pleasures: clipped roses for the 
drawing-room, arranged the dessert, sang to her 
father’s guests, dressed as he liked to see her, 
wrote the interminable number of polite notes 
that were then exchanged bétween the ladies 
of country houses, served tea to callers, drove 
out, perhaps, in gay attire to attend garden 
parties, where all the talk was of her lover, his 
mysterious sweetheart and his probable fate. 
She could scarcely have slept through nights 
that were one long agony of dread as to what 
new disaster the morrow might hold for them. 
Often she must have longed to throw herself 
on her father’s breast and find the relief of 
confession and tears. If he knew, then indeed 
he must become superhuman in his efforts to 
save her lover. 

But if her father knew he might betray undue 
anxiety for his client, and that would subject 
him to suspicion. It was a nightmare of a time 
—the Government in a panic of fright at the 
possibility of an Irish insurrection and a French 
invasion. No one was safe. Every avenue of 
escape for her lover closing, the coils tightened 
around her heart. In some incredible way this 
young girl bore that mounting anguish alone, 
might have borne it to the end without self- 
betrayal, and buried the secret of their love in 
the grave that opened at Robert Emmet’s feet. 


N A FORTNIGHT the sensation of the letters 

was almost forgotten in new developments. 
Then Emmet was betrayed again by some sup- 
osed friend to whom he intrusted a letter te 
Sarah Curran. As Curran drove through the gate 
of The Priory one morning troops galloped out 
from the city and intercepted him on the bridge 
at Harold’s Cross. A brief exchange of excited 
speech, and the carriage was turned and driven 
rapidly back. The house was suddenly filled 
with tramping feet and loud voices—official 
accusation and indignant denial. Here were 
warrants to search Curran and his house, and 
for the arrest of his daughter! 

If Sarah Curran had one last letter lying on 
her heart be sure she burned it there in the 
fireplace of her chamber before she went down. 
Her heart was suddenly lightened that she had 
no choice except to share her lover’s fate. But 
her father they must not molest. That angry 
tumult of voices and hurried search in her ears, 
she groped her way down the stairs, half blind 
and tottering to a fall, the long strain telling on 
her in this supreme effort to save her father. 
Then she saw him. He had carried himself 
jauntily for fifty-three years, in conscious supe- 
riority and pride. Was this her father who 
stood there, bleached with fright, shriveled with 
humiliation, frantic to exonerate himself? 

He would submit himself and his papers to 
the Government; throw up his brief for that 
vile miscreant and abandon him to his fate. 
He repudiated his daughter, but he begged to be 
spared the degradation of seeing his name in the 
dock. If she had fallen so low as to hide evidence 
in his house 

‘My father—there has been nothing—hidden 
here—but my broken heart!” 





VEN then she would have thrown herself on 
his breast, but he warded her away with 
flashing eyes and spurning hands, and heaped 
upon her bitter invective and cold contempt. 
And when she had fallen unconscious at his feet 
he directed servants to take her away out of his 
sight. He never wished to see her face again. 

He never did see her face again. She lay there 
in an upper chamber of The Priory, out of her 
father’s sight and hearing, for many weeks. 
She could not have been removed from the bed 
in which she alternated between delirium and 
stupor, but she was never again in any way 
molested. The authorities were satisfied that 
this love episode had no real relation to Emmet’s 
conspiracy, and there is little likelihood that 
the Government would, in any case, have risked 
gd anger by putting one so young, so 
ovely, so crushed by misfortune, in the dock. 

But the threat was undoubtedly used to 
make Emmet’s conviction sure. If he had any 
chance of acquittal he relinquished it. He 
offered to plead guilty to the charge of treason, 
to submit no evidence in his own defense, and 
to forego his right to address the people from 
the scaffold, if Curran were relieved of suspicion 
and Sarah Curran’s name and letters kept out 
of court. So eagerly were these terms accepted, 
so carefully was the story suppressed, that 
Emmet was able to write his brother that his 
engagement to her was little known. It became 
a matter of public knowledge only when Sarah 
Curran was driven from her father’s house. 

She knew nothing of that sad _ bargaining; 
nothing of that hurried trial; nothing of that 
noble speech which moved even the ‘‘hanging” 
judge to tears; nothing of the letters Emmet 
wrote to her father, her brother, and to his 
brother and sister-in-law in America. Those 
letters were all about her, detailing the story of 
that blameless, tragic love, begging a little 
kindness for her, asking his brother to ‘‘receive 
her as my wife, love her as a sister, in case her 
natural protectors fall away.”’ That letter was 
not delivered. Emmet may have understood 
that she might never recover her reason, for 
in his letter to Richard he said: ‘‘I have had 
public duties to sustain me, and have not per- 
mitted my spirit to sink, but when I think of 
her situation death would be a relief.” 

She knew nothing of that last scene of all. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 42 
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Henri Nestlé’s Own 
Baby—and Yours 








Nestlés 


Is your baby ill? Then listen to this story 
of another baby and take it to heart. 


Forty years ago, a famous chemist had a 
very sick baby. It was fed with cow’s 
milk, with many medicines, and everything 
else that was known in that day. But the 
baby grew worse. So its father, the chem- 
ist, turned his knowledge of foods to the 
problem, and, after much search, com- 
pounded a special food for his baby. The 
baby lived and grew fat. 


That man was Henri Nestlé, and the food 
he gave his baby has come to the relief 
of mothers ever since. NESTLE’S 
FOOD, which saved his baby, will save 


yours too. 


And that’s because most baby ills are due to indi- 
gestion. The little stomach is loaded down with 
food it cannot handle. Mothers, otherwise so care- 
ful, sometimes use cow's milk as a substitute for 
mother’s milk—and yet doctors have said over and 
over again that this is a mistake. 


You see, cow's milk is full of indigestible curds, 
which cause biliousness even in grown-up stomachs. 
And cow's milk is acid, while mother’s milk is 
alkaline. And, above all, cow's milk is full of 
germs—germs that are deadly in the summer months. 


But cow’s milk has the same basis as mother’s milk, 
and can be modified so that it is practically the 
same thing. It’s a long process, though; it would 
take pages just to tell you about it. In NESTLE’S 
FOOD it is all done for you, and that is why 
NESTLE’S FOOD is the best real substitute for 


mother’s milk. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is best cow's milk especially 
procured in sanitary dairies, purified and modified 
under scientific direction, and reduced to a powder. 
You simply add cold water, boil two minutes and 
it is ready for the baby. 


NESTLE’S is a bone and muscle builder; it will 
fortify the little body so that it can withstand the 
long hard summer heat; it will bring back the red 
blood to sick babies and keep well babies strong 
and chubby. 


For forty years, since Henri Nestlé’s discovery, 
NESTLE’S FOOD has been the stand-by of 
mothers. For forty years physicians have recom- 
mended it, but its strongest recommendation lay in 
| the rosy cheeks and laughing eyes of the babies that 
were fed on it. You will recommend it, as your 
mother did before you, when you see the magic it 
works in your baby. 





The coupon below brings you entirely free, 
a sample of NESTLE’S sufficient for 12 
feedings. And it will also bring our new 
book ‘‘On the Care and Feeding of In- 
fants,’’ in which you will find valuable help. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York. 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 





Name 
Address 
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Reader, you 
may not know 
of your real— 
everyday need for 
Thermos — but 
it is a real need 
that can be 
supplied in 
no other way. 


liquids—and solids 
—hot—without fire— 
and cold—without ice 
—for hours and 
days—until 
ready for use. 
Simply a prov- 
en fact. 

In the nursery 
—baby’s milk 
can be kept pure 
and sweet at just 
temperature 

infant de- 
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In the sick-room any liquid or 
solid prescribed or desired can be 
— kept hot or cold for hours with- 


-— out trouble or loss of time. 
= For Automobilists, Yachtsmen or 
Sportsmen. On any vacation or out- 
ing Thermos gives comforts that can 
be obtained in no other way. 
For father, mother, 
grandma, son or daugh- 
ter, athlete or invalid, 
there are daily needs for 
Thermos. But please 
be cautious. Look for 
the name Thermos on 
E the bottom of every 
genuine article. i 
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WANT 


Cover Your Bare Walls 


It is not necessary for you to wait till 
your new home walls settle in order to 
decorate them. ‘Tint them now with 








Have your walls attractive from the beginning. 
You cannot spoil your walls with Alabastine, 
it makes a perfect foundation for all future 
decorative work. 

Alabastine is a powder, put up in packages 
only, and is ready to use when mixed with 
cold water. It is prepared in many beautiful 
tints and handsome colors. 


Write today for color suggestions and treatment of new walls. 
Send for the Alabastine Book and Free Stencil offer. 











Alabastine Company 


805 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 5, 105 Water St., New York, N. Y. 








5 ROMPERS $1 


Direct From Factory. All Charges Prepaid 





Best, most serviceable, fast coldr, unshrink- 
® able Rompers. Choice of pink or blue, 
checked chambray, with neck, collar and 
belt bound in white ae 5 for $1.00 


Rompers of madras with yoke, rolling collar, 
belt and pocket piped in white; choice of 
assorted checks and stripes . 3 for $1.00 
Rompers of linen suiting, roiling collar, yoke, 
and cuffs piped in white; belt piped and faced. 
Tem, cadetbine . «s+ + 2 for $1.00 
Sizes 2 to 6 yrs. Satisfaction or 
money returned. Specify size and 
color. CHARGES PREPAID. 


CONSUMERS’ APRON CO., 80 Clymer St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A WOOING OF 
ROMANTIC DAYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Sarah Curran came back slowly to a world 
where he was not—a gray world of shadows. 
Her little universe had held two figures. Now it 
was empty. Her image of her father had been 
shattered, and she could not reconstruct her 
idol from the fragments. Emmet’s race was 
run, his lamp of life extinguished, his epitaph 
unwritten, his grave unknown. As far as might 
be his very memory was obliterated. That 
death, how frightful; that beloved head, how 
dishonored; that name, how execrated! She 
had no letter, no token. 

Of neither her father nor her lover had she 
any tender memories of last partings over which 
to weep her way back to sanity and love of 
life. There were no graves—only red shock 
and black ruin; her soul driven back on its own 
desolation. 


NE short year had rolled around since her 

father had written Richard from Paris to tell 
Sarah he had not forgotten her. The gold was 
on the beeches and chestnuts, the violet haze of 
Saint Martin’s summer on that wide and charm- 
ing prospect of land and sea, when Sarah Curran 
was banished from the garden of The Priory. 
She went away submissively to the village of 
Newmarket, County Cork, where her father 
was born. There she was left alone with a 
gentle-mannered Quaker family named Penrose. 
A picturesque hamlet, it lay on the border of 
Kerry, twenty Irish miles from the Lakes of 
Killarney. 

In that region there are many estates of the 
nobility, and even in that day of difficult travel 
numbers journeyed far to see Killarney’s fabled 
loveliness. Nothing had been published, but 
filtering through private sources her story had 
become known, and the most sympathetic 
attentions were showered upon her by people 
of distinction. She never refused these kind- 
nesses, but received them all with a gentle 
abstraction that was more pathetic than tears. 
If left alone for very long she fell into a state of 
melancholy. She never recovered more than 
the frailest physical hold on life. 

She did not even refuse marriage. She tried 
to fulfill Emmet’s wish that she should marry 
and be happy; but she was not able even to 
live. Captain Sturgeon, of the British army, a 
nephew of the Marquis of Rockingham, married 
her, knowing her heart was buried with Emmet, 
but hoping by his devotion to rescue her forlorn 
and fading life. He took her away to Sicily and 
to his home in England. Docile as a child she 
went about with him in society. She is de- 
scribed at this time as having a face spirituelle 
and colorless, in which her dark eyes appeared 
somewhat too large and brilliant, as with unshed 
tears. Her soul an arid waste, she was never 
seen to weep, but was lost, for the most part, in 
sad reverie. 


N THE spring of 1808 Sarah Curran died in 

Kent—of no specific disease, but in a gradual 
decline. She lies today in the churchyard in 
Newmarket on the bank of the Avendala, a 
dancing sprite of a river that foams down from 
the wild crags of Kerry. Why she should have 
been buried there among the people of the 
father who had forsaken her, rather than in 
Kent, where she was tenderly cherished, is 
accounted for, perhaps, by her wish to lie in 
‘*the land where her hero was sleeping.” 

Even then all Ireland was Emmet’s tomb, his 
memory kept green in the hearts of a nation. 
When Moore wrote that tribute to her, and ‘‘Oh, 
breathe not his name” to her lover, Emmet’s 
grave was sequestered. But now there is a spot 
that is pointed out as, in all probability, his 
final resting-place. It is in Glasnevin Cemetery, 
Dublin, Ireland’s Westminster. 

Opposite the stone and iron gate the lofty 
shaft of O’Connell’s monument rises from a 
thicket of old slabs and Celtic crosses. Turning 
down the path to the right Mangan lies here, 
Griffin there. Anne Devlin has a handsome 
stone setting forth her story. The path to it is 
worn smooth by pilgrims, and the mound often 
bears tribute of flowers. You turn to the left 
between borders of unfading laurel, holly and 
box, around the rear of the chapel, past Druid 
yews that guard the approach with a thousand 
violet eyes set like sentinels on the outposts. 
This is the Protestant part of the cemetery and 
is less crowded. Between the ivy-draped stone 
wall and the graveled path there is room for a 
giant birch tree, and for a rough slab of stone 
that bears no inscription and marks no mound. 
There, it is believed, lies Robert Emmet, under 
a bend in the walk itself, his grave denied the 
right to wear Nature’s own green robe, the spot 
trodden underfoot by thousands who reverence 
his memory. 


O MANY things are left unexplained, obscure, 
in this story! In that last scene of all on the 
rude scaffold raised in The Liberties there was a 
singular incident that has been the subject of 
many surmises. Another is surely admissible. 
He faced death with fortitude and serenity; but 
as he stood there, blindfolded, a handkerchief in 
hand to be dropped, he twice delayed giving the 
signal. Erect and motionless, his head was 
thrown back as if he were lost in some uplifting 
thought. A peasant woman in the crowd drew 
her Connemara cloak over her head and raised 
the keen prehistoric Gaelic wail for the dead. 
Ireland had begun her long mourning, but he 
was unmoved. 

What image was it upon which he fixed his 
mind, if not the most precious experience that 
life had held for him—that walk with Sarah 
Curran in the wild mountain glen, brimming over 
with spring 

‘*Are you ready, Mr. Emmet?” 

““Not yet”’—spring running up the rocky 
slopes, the tinkle and splash of hill fountains in 
their ears, the whitethorns in wondrous bloom and 
scent, and the hermit-thrush singing in a delirium 
of rapture 

‘*Are you ready, Mr. Emmet?” 

“*Not yet”—and surging up from her heart to 
her eyes—oh, immortal moment—the miracle of 
love at last! 

Memory of memories to take with him, beyond 
any grave, into eternity! 
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Nature is a riot of color. 


indicated on the margins. 


duction in this magazine. 


of color values if you use 


apparatus. 
every amateur. 


and latitude, minimizing uncertainty. 


| is prevented by perfectly non-actinic black paper and properly-prepared emul- 
sion. Made in sizes to fitany film camera. Cost no more than ordinary kinds. 


The Ansco line 


sional or amateur. 





‘ ‘ see it. 
No. 10 ANSCO. 


? 34% x 5% 


1 ANSCO COMPANY 

















OUR photographs will be more artistic if you 
use the film that has chromatic balance. 


To portray Nature faithfully by pho- 
tography requires a rendering of each color tone in its correct value. 
Notice the multitude of tones in the landscape above. 
Yet many of the softer gradations of the 
original photograph were lost in the mechanical process of its repro- 


You can make photographs with great range of tone and richness 


The ANSCO Film | 


Because of its extraordinary qualities in properly interpreting varied tones, this 
film produces results not possible heretofore without special orthochromatic 


Ansco Film are easy to work and handle. They have exceptional speed 


Give your negatives the best chance by 
printing with CY KO Paper. } 
others who do work for you use CY KO. 


chemicals, everything needed by profes- 


independent dealers every where. 
for the Ansco Sign and buy where you 


It places new possibilities in art photography within the reach of i 
Non-curling ; non-halation ; offsetting 
Insist that LS, ? CO) 70) 
comprises cameras, An 1 & @) i 
f ; PHOTO SUPPLIES i 
Sold by agi gol FILMS. CHEMICALS i 
yo BOvKO PAPER | 


Beautiful Camera Catalog, also Two- 
volume Photographic Library—Free. 
Ask your dealer or write to 
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Finest NS 
and Best Mid 
f \ Leather 


| or 
| Boys & Girls ~ Throughout 


$40022 in Cash Prizes 


| Will Be Given This Year to the Boys and Girls Who 
Make the Best Drawings of the Famous RED GOOSE. 





~\ 
SY” 


This will be divided into 135 prizes, as follows: 1st prize, 
$100; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $25; 4th, $15; 5th, $10; 10 prizes each, 
$5; 20 prizes each, $2.50; 100 prizes each, $1.00, making 
135 in all. Any boy or girl under 16 years of age can enter. 
Contest begins at once and ends December 1, 1910. Awards 
to be made by a committee of five, including a famous artist, 
| a magazine publisher, a noted advertising man, a shoe man 
| and the editor of a national trade paper. Costs absolutely 
nothing to enter. The only requirement is that you make 
your drawing, take it to a retail merchant in yuur town, 
| have him certify to your age, then send to us. 

| _- \\ This drawing contest is conducted 
F ne } in order to acquaint every boy and 
girl in America with the famous 
Rep RED GOOSE SCHOOL SHOE, 
‘*the Finest and Best for Boys 

Goose and Girls.’’ 
K Enter the RED GOOSE Drawing 
y Contest and try for one of the 135 
prizes. Costs you nothing. Send 

for details. 





, =@fa Send 5 cents in coin or stamps 
a for a copy of ‘‘ The RED GOOSE 
Book,’’ lithographed in seven col- 

ors, with sixteen poems and many 


E = aI pictures, by W. W. Denslow. 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOE CO. 


All Leather Shoe Makers 
900 Washington Ave. St. Louis, U.S.A. 





















_Chantecler Cluster $2.85 


Very latest, up-to-the-minute style. Un- 
usually becoming. Regular $6.00 value, 
special price, $2.85, ordinary shades. 
Coronet Braid—Fine, natura 
wavy hair, can be braided, puffed 
o or age 34in., a oz, Ordinary 
shades. Regular $7.50 
value, Special price, $3.95 
Special Combination Offer — Coro- 
net Braid and Chantecler Clus- 
ter, as illustrated, ordinary shades, 
bothforonly $6.00. Wavy Switch 
? —22 in., 13% oz. Retails $1 85 
: for $4.00. Special price ° 
“So pti J Send sample ofhair and describe goods 
~ desired. Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Free large illustrated catalog of numerous hair goods 
bargains and invaluable ‘* Hints on Care of Hair.’’ Write today. 
MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 17, 182 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


The clean, odorless effect of the 
bath is continued all day and evening — 
no matter how hot the day or how 
close the air. 

““Mum’’ has no odor of its own— 
does not counteract one odor with 
another—but gently neutralizes all 
odors of the body. Does no harm to 
the clothes or skin. 

As easy to use as to say, and one 
package lasts a long time. 

25c at drug- and department - stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘* Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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4 es. oO 7h. 
SVERYTHING the baby wears from birth until 
4 three years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c. to 

elegant outfits. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, 
caps, sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets, 
baskets. Better than home-made and cost less. 
Postage and express charges prepaid to any place in the world, and 


if anything proves disappointing, for amy reason, it may be re- 
turned and money refunded. Write for my free catalogue. 


MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 South Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FAY ‘Ideal *incs” 


High Grade — Hip Length. Button at waist — 
save supporters. Quality and style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never sag or come 
down, Superior yarns and dyes—all weights 
for women, girls and boys. 25c to 50c. 
FAY KNI Regular style hose for boys 
and girls. Special style with 
large expansion tops for women. Extra wear- 
ing, fine fitting ankles and feet. 25c to 40c. 














for men. Special wear. None 

better. Least darning. 25¢ 
and 35c. Fully guaranteed. Try a_pair. Buy 
of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 





FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio. 





e 316 page book by 
Preparation for Motherhood 3) i7",cth © 
Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 
$1.00,postpaid. Henry Altemus Co. ,513 Cherry St.,Philadelphia 


“Before using 
Eskays, my boys 
were sick nearly 


all the time,” writes 
Mrs. Rich. J. Lyons, Des 
Moines, Ia., mother of these 
handsome prize-winning 
twins, “‘but they began to 
improve when put on Eskay’s 
and never had a sick day 
afterwards.” 


ESKAY’S 
ROTO) B 


added to fresh cow's milk 
makes the perfect substitute 
for breast milk. 

Eskay’s Food supplies the 
necessary elements that plain cow’s 
milk lacks—and renders it digesti- 
ble by the most delicate stomach. 

If your baby is not thriving let 
us send you today enough Eskay’s 
to prove it is the food for him. 



































Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen : — Please send me free, 10 feedings of Eskay’s 


and your book for mothers, ‘* How to Care for the Baby.’’ 
Name 
Street and Number 


City and State 
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BORDEN'S 
E AGL Brand 


CONDENSED MILK 


It Builds Firm Flesh and 
Strong Bone 
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Button over regular diaper. No pins required. Keep baby’s 
dresses dry and sweet. Adjustable, cannot slip down. Easily 
washed, will not harden or crack. Aseptic and hygienic, will 
not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting. 
Contain no rubber. Price 50 cents. 

CAUTION: Our registered trade-mark appears on inside 
———e Of the waistband of every pair of Stork Pants 
I ook for it! If your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
will send them postpaid on receipt of price 
FREE: For dealer's name, a Baby Sponge Bag 
eee made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 











THE STORK CO., Dept. I-M, BOSTON, MASS. 
¥ Also Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc. = 











HOW SHALL I TELL 
MY CHILD? 


A Little Talk as Mother With Mother 


By Rose Woodallen Chapman 


To Mrs. Chapman has been given this important little 
department because of her peculiar fitness for the work. 
As the daughter of Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, the author of 
so many books on this subject; as herself a mother, and 
herself the author of several similar books, she has 
unusual qualifications of strength and helpfulness for 
this work. 


The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


NUMBER of mothers have 
expressed surprise that I would 
tell my little one the story of 
his own origin while he was still 
so very young. I do not give 
his age as a criterion for the 
treatment of all children, but 
simply to show how early this 
instruction may be given. 

We know that the first impressions made on 
the plastic little heart and brain are the most en- 
during ones. If, therefore, the information be 
first imparted with the atmosphere of evil sug- 
gestion about it, the probability is that child will 
always retain a feeling that, somehow, in some 
part of it, the story of life is not all beautiful, as 
his mother would have him believe. 

If, on the other hand, her lips are the first ones 
to tell him the sacred story, no matter what may 
come to him in his after life he will always re- 
member the holy wonder that almost stilled the 
beating of his little heart as she unfolded to him 
this mystery of life. Always will he carry with 
him the feeling that, no matter how others may 
look upon it, there is something about it pure 
and exalted, because his mother taught it to 
him in his innocent childhood. 


Before the Child Goes to School 


NE mother asks: ‘‘Would you always wait 
\ for the question to be asked? My little boy 
is eight years old, and has never shown, to me at 
least, any curiosity along this line.” 
_ During the early years of childhood, when the 
little one lives so close to his mother that she 
knows his every thought, almost, and can con- 
trol the influences that come into his life, it is 
wisest to wait for the question to be asked be- 
fore proffering the information. But I would 
never let a child of mine enter school without 
having heard this story from his mother’s lips. 
Nor need it seem a difficult task to the mother 
to introduce the subject when no questions have 
been asked. Taking her little one upon her knee 
in the quiet twilight hour she can say: ‘‘ Mother 
has a beautiful story to tell you. It’s just like a 
wonderful fairy story, only it’s true. And what 
makes it more fascinating still, it’s all about you 
and Mother. Didn’t you ever wonder, Dear, 
where you came from, and how you happened 
to be Mother’s little boy? Well, that’s what 


she’s going to tell you about right now.” 


How to Tell the Father’s Part 


NE of the questions that mothers dread 

most is that of the father’s relation to the 
child. Yet this, too, is a simple, beautiful story, 
and may be told to the child in this way: 

‘Well, you see, Darling, Father and Mother 
are just two parts of awhole. A home isn’t really 
complete, is it, unless there are both a father and 
a mother in it? You have to have a father to 
be strong and brave and true; to take you 
fishing, and to play ball with you, and to tell 
you all about machinery. And then you have to 
have a mother to be tender and careful and lov- 
ing; to sing songs to you, and to tell you stories; 
to kiss the bruised places, and to tuck you into 
your bed at night. 

“There’s another reason why there must be 
fathers as well as mothers. You see, while the 
mother is carrying the baby in the little room, 
and eating and breathing for him, making little 
clothes for him, and taking all possible care of 
herself that he may be well and strong, she 
couldn’t very well be earning the money needed 
to take care of her and her baby, could she? 
And that’s what Father does. He earns the 
money, and he takes especial care of Mother, for 
he knows that she is carrying within her body his 
own precious baby. 

‘But there’s a greater reason than those for 
having fathers as well as mothers. Boys and 
girls need to be strong and brave and true, as 
well as tender and careful and loving. They 
need to be like father as well as like mother 

‘*Did I tell you that there was a very part of 
Mother in that tiny egg that finally came to be 
you? Well, there was; and there was a part of 
lather in it, too. God made it necessary for a 
part of the father to unite with a part of the 
mother in order that the egg might begin to be. 

‘*Do you know, I think that was a very wise 
and beautiful plan. If the babies had belonged 
just to the mothers they might have been very 
selfish and wanted to keep the little ones all to 
themselves. But, as it is, fathers and mothers 
have an equal share in their children, and they 
love and care for them together.”’ 


If You Do Not Know 


NE mother writes as follow “*Tf I answer 
the first questions of my little girl she will be 
satisfied for a time , May be. But what am I todo 
when she begins to ask for more information? I 


have not the faintest idea what to say to her, 
and so I don’t dare begin.” 

Hundreds of mothers, I know, feel just as this 
mother does; it was to meet their needs that 
this department was instituted in THE LApbIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL. I see no reason why a mother 
may not say to her child, when asked a question 
which she doesn’t feel able to answer: ‘‘Well, 
Darling, Mother doesn’t know just how to 
answer that question, but I’ll tell you what she’ll 
do. She will write to some one who does know, 
and when the answer comes she’ll tell it to you.” 

A child never loses his respect for one who 
makes a frank confession of ignorance, and he 
learns a valuable lesson from his mother’s will- 
ingness to ask and learn. 

If your individual needs are not met in this 
column they will be by personal letter if you 
will send in your requests to me accompanied by 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Your 
rocer 
will 
Supply You 
with 


Fresh 
@ Codfish 


HY be satisfied with old 
fashioned, dried, salted, 

tasteless, codfish? Such fish 
must be soaked thoroughly before it is fit to eat. 
The package, too, is neither sanitary nor air tight. 
Look into your box of prepared Codfish—more 
than likely it is mildewed and far from wholesome. 


BURNHAM& MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


is entirely different—different package—different fish. 
be surprised to find what a difference it makes in 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, 
Fish Hash, etc. 


How much more tasty and delicious they are—how much 
easier and quicker to prepare for the table. 


Burnham & Morrill pions ie ig 2 
. reme Or care 
— 7... used to make 

e a 





2 


You'll 

















Burnham & Morrill 2 the + — 

. urnham 
ee Morrill Fish : 
Rea ly 7 Flakes is really 3 this package 
Fresh Fish Is Different 


fresh fish_—-fresh absolutely sani- 
and delicious tary. The fish 
when served in your home as the day the __ itself is packed in pure parchment and the 
fish were caught — not dried and with abso- container is made of extra coated tin, 50% 
lutely no preservative of any sort. Just more than the ordinary can. No solder or 
delicious fresh fish cooked the same day acid is used and no metal can come in 
taken from the ocean—-immediately contact with the fish. This perfect pack- 
packed in parchment and hermetically age positively indicates the high quality of 
sealed for your table. the product. 


In Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes you get the most delicious 
fresh Codfish you ever tasted and it comes to you in an abso- 
lutely perfect package. Once try Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
and you will never again be satisfied with a “manufactured” fish. 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes are economical, too— 10c and 15c sizes 
— ready for the table in two minutes — without soaking or boiling. 










2 
There is no other food product that you can use in such a variety f 
of dainty and delicious dishes. Just the thing for the chafing ra 
dish or the unexpected guest — Easily prepared for 2 
a 
breakfast — handy for a hasty luncheon. Wherever f 
# Please 


you are -~ Wherever you go you can always have real 


fresh fish if you buy Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 
Every Earnest Merchant selling groceries will be glad to 


carry Burnham & Morrill Fish 
Flakes, because it is absolutely the finest fish food product ever put on the _» 
: - @ 
market. When he finds that his best trade are asking for it he will put in a \ i 
stock at once. Ask your dealer to get Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes for 


send me 
your tree 
booklet 


“Good 
Eating” 


\ 


se also ten 


coin 


¢ sta tor 

you —he will be glad to do so. \ : yer 
“G d E ti 99 is the title of a book that is of interest to every \ Hy : re ot 
00 a ing housewife It contains many helpful table hints with \ Ple ; \ 
suggested menus and twenty new and original recipes on various foods by Mrs. | te : 


Janet McKenzie Hill, the famous domestic scientist and editor of the “* Boston 





sed 
Cooking School Magazine he book tells also about others of our good things 
for the table. We send it free on request S 
Pa 
- We want you totry thisdainty, delicate fish food at once. Ps 
Special Offer If your dealer has not Burnham & Mormill Fish Flakes Jf Name 
in stock, send us 10c and we will send the regular 10c size for you to try. ys 
It costs us |8c—postage alone being | 1c —but we are glad to do this be- a 
cause we know that you will be delighted with Burnham & Morrill & : ee 
Fish Flakes and will never be satisfied with any other. Ze 'o Street & Number 
Please write today —Get acquainted with this choice New Eng- ve 
land delicacy. Book of recipes **Good Eating” free or send |0c 2 
for Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes and Book of Recipes both. ae Town & State . ener erL 
« af 
Burnham & Morrill Co. .«- 
° Sf Ww ; 's N H 
. Se rite Grocer's Name Here a 
Portland, Maine of ) 
Pa 
Packers of J 
° 2 Address of Grocer 
The Justly Celebrated Paris Pa ee 
J We prefer letter request with this coupon enclosed. 
Sugar Corn S This coupon is prepared only for your possible convenience 
a 
aa 
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A Great Cleansing Force 


The trail of Sanitol is marked by 
white teeth. 


Besides polishing and keeping 
the teeth white, the antiseptic 
properties of Sanitol enter every 
crevice and prevent decay, keep 
the gums healthy 
and the mouth clean 
and wholesome. 
Sanitol imparts a cool, 
refreshing feeling and 
leaves a pleasant taste 
in the mouth. 


In either powder or 
paste form, equally 
effective. 


25c everywhere. 
Is your mouth 
Sanitol Pure? 











YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 
“NON -NETTLE” 


WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles 
both mother and doctor, It is the poisonous nettles that 
make thetrouble. Our method keeps them out and there 
are No Nettles in Non-Nettle White Flannel. They are 
the softest, smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels in the world. (25c.to $1.00 yard.) We sell 
direct to mothers. Beware of imitations, ‘‘Non-Nettle"’ 
is stamped every half yard on selvage and we do not 
sell to dealers. 


Send for 


Free Sample Case 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Special Dimity and I_ong Cloth Bargains, 
etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 
styles of Embroidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete 
Outfits ($5 to §25), Separate garments, Rubber goods, 








No advertising 
on wrapper 











and hundreds of special articles for expectant mothers 


and the new baby. All free. For 25 cents we will in- 
clude a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s 
first wardrobe. Every wanted pattern for plain and fancy 
dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts and pinning 
blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, shirts with- 
out shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with compre- 
hensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of mate- 
rial needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CoO. 
Established 1885 TOLEDO, OHIO 














Box of 
delicious 
drink for a 
Summer's day 


35 centsif 

your dealer 

won't supply 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 

Schieffelin & Co., 171 William Street, New York 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


“What Every Woman Knows” 
Every woman knows that nothing is more 














"9 annoying or reflects 
more upon her reputation as a careful house- 
keeper than rats, mice, cockroaches, water bugs, 
etc., in the house 

of the reliable 
Every woman should know ¢i{0¢..fuatos 
or ali vermin of this nature—Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste, This paste is ready for use 
and Grives rats and mice out of the house to die. 
Put in sinks and « helves at night, cockroaches 
and water | S are dead in the morning. 
[ fi if it fai 
2 ounce box, 25c—16 ounce box, $1.00. Sold by drug- 
gists a generai Store dealers everywhere, or sent direct, 
express prepaid, in the United States on receipt of price. 
| STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

















12cubes | 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


With a quick, assured movement she seemed 
to rest her weight on the edge of the balustrade 
and to swing her feet up till they lay along it. 
Then she hung by her hands and dropped lightly 
to the ground beside him, These things are 
easy in dreams. 


22383 They went away side by side in a silence that 
was not broken till theysat in the shade of a weep- 
ing willow on the steps of the Temple of Love. 

Then she leaned her head against his shoulder 
—as if it were the most natural act in the world — 
and said: ‘‘If I could go on dreaming of you 
sometimes I shouldn’t mind what happened. 
Only I wish I didn’t have to see the seal you in 
the daytime. You look at me then as if you 
hated me.” 

‘Don’t you see,”’ he said, his arm around her 
shoulders, ‘‘I hardly dare to look at you at all 
because I love you so?”’ 

‘‘Not the real me?” 

‘‘No—yes—how am I to know which is the 
real you?) What would that stately lady do if 
I went up to her in the morning light and said: 
*‘DoyourememberhowI . . .’” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

‘*You said it should be the next time,’’ he said 
hurriedly. ‘‘What would that stately lady do 
if I were to say: ‘Do you remember how I 
kissed you in the moonlight in my dreams’?” 

‘“*T don’t know what she would do—but you 
never will say it.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘Because you are in my dream.” 

‘‘Ah !—but you’re in mine.” 

“Ne,” 

“Yes. We can’t know; that’s the worst of it.” 

“We could,” she said. ‘‘I will wear a bunch of 
jasmine tomorrow. You put a jasmine flower 
in your coat. Then we shall know.” 

“And if we’ve both dreamed it?” 

“But we haven’t. I shouldn’t be here—like 
this—if I thought the real you were dreaming 
about me. You see, as long as it’s my dream it’s 
only me—and that’s why I can do just what I 
like. I canspeak the truth—as one can’t do when 
one is awake. Nobody knows. But if the real 
you knew—how could I look at him again?” 

“You never do look at him.” 

*No.”’ 

‘Look at me,”’ he said. And when she had 
obeyed, ‘‘That,” he said, ‘‘is how you could look 
at him if he had dreamed this dream, too. Will 
you tomorrow? If I wear the jasmine flower?” 

“‘Ah!—if,”’ she said. 

The quiet of the garden lay all about them, 
the gray, moonlit turf blotted here and there 
with the shadows of the trees, the water gleam- 
ing white, the statues showing ghostly among 
the groves. 

‘‘Dearest in the world,” he said, ‘‘ whatever 
happens I can never love any one else. What- 
ever happens I shall always love you.” 

“Tl am going into a convent,” she said; ‘‘the 
real me, 1 mean. I was so tired and worried. 
And now You see, I could never love 
any one but you, either—so I shall just take the 
vows and try to do some good. It’s a nursing 
sisterhood.”’ 

‘‘And suppose you dream of me when you’re 
a nun?” 

“Tt’s impossible,’ she said quite simply. 
‘When once I’ve taken the vows I shall remem- 
ber you as if you were dead, or as if I were.” 


2233 They sat long in the shadows, looking out 
over the gray-green slopes of dewy grass, talking 
of many things—without disguises and without 
concealments. It was a dream, and in it her 
head rested on his shoulder, his face lay against 
her hair. 

“‘Suppose,” he said at last, ‘‘that this were not 
a dream at all. Suppose that you and I were 
really lovers—the real you and I—suppose we 
were going to be married tomorrow ?” 

“Tomorrow?” she said. ‘Tomorrow 
aunt is taking me away.” 

“But you’ll wear the white jasmine ?”’ 

‘““Yes—but it won’t be any use.”’ 

He does not remember going back to the house. 
But the next morning he remembers — most 
fully he remembers it. He came down to break- 
fast knowing that it had been his dream—and 
yet with a mad hope that it had been hers, into 
which he, in his, had entered. He looked almost 
with faith for the white jasmine at her breast. 
And she was wearing a red rose! But her eyes 
met his in a long pause of wonder, bewilderingly 
bewildered. She must guess that she was not 
a stranger to him. No—that was impossible 
unless their dreams had rhymed. And that, in 
the crude light of ten in the morning, he felt to 
be impossible. 

Nevertheless, when he had strolled out into 
the garden he paused by a tangled net of jas- 
mine overgrowing a marble summer-house, 
plucked a starry spray and stuck it in his but- 
tonhole. Then he went back to the terrace 
where she was sitting on a wicker chair by the 
hatchet-faced aunt, amid a group of demure 
tabby ladies. 

And he stood quite near her, and, to some one 
else, made a remark about the weather. Then, 
for the first time out of dreams, she spoke to 
him of her own accord, raising her eyes to his. 

‘Your jasmine is beautiful,” she said. 

It was absurd of it, but his heart leaped to her 
words. ‘‘Would you like some?” he asked, 
looking away from her for the old reason. 

‘Very much,”’ she said; ‘‘I meant to gather 
some this morning, but somehow I didn’t.” 

‘“‘T will show you where it grows,” he said. 

“It grows by your window and mine,” said 
her aunt, fussing. 

“Oh, no,” she said; ‘‘it is quite different.” 

‘“‘It is near enough,”’ said her aunt. ‘‘Go and 
gather some from your own window—if you 
want it.” 

“IT want it very much,” she said, and arose 
and went. 

He had just enough sense left to stroll off 
toward the rose garden. Once hidden from the 
terrace he turned and ran back to the house. 
He stood by the foot of the stairs till he saw her 
coming down them with jasmine at her breast. 

-* You've got it, then—you’re wearing it?” he 
said, knowing all the time how silly it was of 
him to say any such thing. 


my 
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| see these biscuits. 
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Sunshine Specialties 


A Free Box of Biscuit Bonbons 


An assorted box of dessert biscuits—such as never be- 


You will be surprised when you 
And you'll use 
them to surprise your guests. 

For these Sunshine Specialties 
are unique biscuit bonbons — the 
daintiest wafers that the baker’s 
art ever produced. 


Some are chocolate wafers. Some 
are filled with sweet vanilla cream. 


| Some are crisp, sweet biscuits made 





from new recipes and baked in new- 
style ovens. 


They indicate — better than any- 
thing else—what rare skill we 
employ in the famous Sunshine 
bakeries —the finest bakeries in the 
world. 

Every Sunshine biscuit — from 
the soda cracker up—is made with 
equal skill, and baked in a white 


fore were made in America—will be mailed when you send 
| your address. 


tile oven. We want you to know 
—from the biscuits we send — 
what it means to get the Sunshine 
brands. 





Simply send us your address and 
the name and address of your gro- 
cer. A postal will do. The next 
mail will bring you an assorted box 
of the finest of our productions— 
biscuit bonbons that you can buy 
from your grocer. Cut out this 
coupon, so you won’t forget. 





A reminder to write to 


Loose -Wiles Biscuit Co. 


183 Causeway St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


for a free box of 


SUNSHINE SPECIALTIES 
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Free at the dealer's or mailed on 
request. 


IMPORTANT — In writing please 
specify PREMO catalogue. 








For pictures of the children; of the home; 
of everything you are interested in; 


Premoette No. 1A 


The smallest, lightest, easiest to load and oper- 
ate of all cameras for the popular 2% x 4% pic- 
You can readily operate one within ten 
minutes after getting it and the pictures are 
splendidly proportioned for artistic home 
portraiture and landscapes. 

With Premoette automatic shutter and 


tures, 


. : single meniscus lens ; . P $6.00 
Our catalogue describes fifty dif- With single valve automatic shutter 
ferent styles and sizes of Premos. and double R. R. lens , . $10.00 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


get 


A Daylight Loading 


Rochester, N.Y. 























Necco SWEETS 


Are Good for Everybody 


They make their appeal to all ages. 
they taste good—the older people like them for the same reason 
and also because they are so wholesome and healthful. 

So good, in fact, that they are sold only under the NECCO seal. 
Try any one kind as a sample of the goodness of the other 500 varieties. 

At leading dealers everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 


(Lae 


4 Sweets 





Children like them because 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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No Extra Charge for 






white.”’ 


furniture. 


TE Ae 





45-inch Top 
with 3 Leaves 





$1650 


SECTIONAL 


"7 
E-PACK | 
“n-c FURNITURE ---- 
Over 15,C00 people have bought Come-Packt Sectional Furniture and finished it themselves with greatest 
satisfaction, but now we can stain and finish it for you in any of eight shades, 
We will still ship in SECTIONS, either finished or not, as 
you wish, and the freight rate will still be half that for ASSEMBLED 
Quarter Sawn White Oak is used throughout. 


——— wa You Save More Than Half 
—It’s Honest All Through 


WRITE TODAY for our latest and 
largest catalogue (64 pages) and see 
what you save by cutting out expensive 
packing, dealers’ profits and expenses, 
etc.,on Dining Room, Bed Room, Hall, 
Den and Porch Furniture. 
did furniture book is worth a dollar but 
it’s mailed free for the asking. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY, 716 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Stained and Finished 


at same price as ‘‘in the 






This splen- 





With 
$1 7 7 Antique 
Copper Trimmings 




































To make the most delicious ice. 


cream you ever tasted—use 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


No vanilla extract made can 
compare with its subtle fra-_ 
grance, or rich, delicious flavor. 


Insist on getting it from your 


grocer. You will never accept any 
other kind after your first trial of 
Burnett’s Vanilla. 


Write for our handsome free Recipe Book 
or send us your grocer’s name and we will mail 
you this valuable book. It has forty pages of 
tested recipes of the most delicious ice creams, 
ices, parfaits and other desserts that you ever 
have tasted. Write for it today. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
36 India St., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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' Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Ten miles from Boston. 








A high grade school for young women, 
offering regular, college preparatory and 
special courses, including music, art and 
elocution. 

Home making in all its phases is thoroly 
taught at Lasell. The principles of hygiene 
and sanitation, the science of foods, mar- 
keting, cooking, the art of entertaining, 
house furnishing and management, sewing, 
dress-making and millinery are studied in 
a practical way under the supervision of 
competent teachers. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
other sports are encouraged. Beautiful 
suburban location. Address 


G. M.WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 117 Woodland Road. 


aot 
TOTHING we have ever offered better ¢ t 


| + illustrates the advantage of buying 
} Embroideries from us. This is only one 
of several hundred patterns shown in 
our big, new Catalog of Embroideries / 
and Laces, mailed on request. One-row | 
Edge to match, 6c yard. ‘Two-row Edge 
} to match, 10c yard. ‘Two-row Insertion 
to match, 8c yard. Four-row Insertion to 
match, 15¢c yard. Write for Catalog today. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO., Dept. C, Baltimore, Md. 


















CENTS PER YARD 
TWICE AS WIDE AS ILLUSTRATION 
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Newest Embroidery 
A Dutch Collar or 
ful set INIING TNS. 


a beautiful set of 24 
TRADE MARK 


Initials for stamp- 

ing with large il- 

lustrated catalog of EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 
Sent for 10 Cents. Clean, beautiful impressions 
instantly on any material. No messy inks or powders. 
Hundreds of new patterns for neckwear, waists, lingerie, 
table-linen, etc. Address Dept. C. Specify initial. 


| KAUMAGRAPH CO., 114 W. 32d St., N. Y. 
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‘*Yes,”’ she answered; ‘‘how sweet it is!” 

**Tt has the scent of romance,”’ he said. 

She looked at him. They were the eyes that 
had met his in dreams, but the dear blue of 
| them was clouded with doubt. 

Then: ‘‘Do you ever dream?” he said. “The 
damask color flooded her cheek, chin, neck. ‘‘I 
dreamed of jasmine last night.”’ 

‘The scent provokes dreams. It grows just 
outside my window.” 

“*T know it does,’’ said he. And silence fell 
between them. Her eyes were downcast. 





| $3 Suddenly he laughed and turned away. 
‘*One imagines all sorts of unimaginable things in 
dreams,” he said. ‘‘I don’t want to bore you. 
And your aunt will be worrying about you.” 

‘*Won’t you tell me,” she said—and her voice 
was the voice of the dream—‘‘about your 
dreams?” 

‘*How can I tell you here?” he asked. ‘‘If 
the jasmine means anything to you why didn’t 
you wear it this morning?” 

“*T did,” she said; ‘‘but when I saw you come 
in without it I pulled mine out. It’s under the 
dining-room table now, I suppose.” 

“*Then ” he said between confusion and 
triumph. 

‘*Oh!” she said with the effect of a sudden 
awakening, ‘‘if I’m not mad you are. This is 
nonsense we’re talking. And I don’t really 
know you at all.” 

‘*Don’t you?” he said. ‘*Don’t you? Quick! 
I know a hiding-place. The real you and the 
real me! We are here in the sunlight. Do you 
remember?” 

‘*Where?” she said, breathless. ‘‘ The hiding- 
place?” And her eyes were the eyes of the 
hunted. 

‘*The roof!” he said. ‘‘Quick!” 

He held out a hand—she gave hers. And 
together they fled up the stairs and on to the 
flat, leaded roof with the marble balustrade. 

‘*Am I to say it?” he asked. 

“*Say what?” 

“*What I said I should say.” 

She looked at him, fair as the morning, fear- 
less as Dian. ‘‘ Yes,” she said in level tones. 

‘*Do you remember,” he said slowly and 
firmly, ‘‘how I kissed you last night in the moon- 
light of a dream?” 

She hid her face in her hands. ‘‘It isn’t true,” 
she said, ‘‘It’s this that’s the dream.” 

He stood still, not moving to touch her. ‘‘ You 
said you loved me,” he said. 

‘*When?” 

“In the dream. Our dream—not yours nor 
mine, but ours. In our dream, in the garden of 
truth, you said you loved me.” 

‘*And I do love you,” she said, and dropped 
her hands, ‘‘but I am mad for all that. This is 
the dream. Things don’t happen like this.” 

‘*Yes, they do—think of the Brushwood Boy 
and Peter Ibbetson. Those can’t be just 
imagination. That’s what’s happened to us. 
And you’re mine and I’m yours.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘but those things don’t 
happen to sane people. I’m not ashamed. It 
was a dream, and in dreams one speaks the 
truth. But I will never see you again.” 

| ‘But I love you,” he said as though that 

| settled everything. 

| ‘*T know,” she said, ‘‘and I love you. We’ve 
got the dream. There will never be anything 
else.” 





9$8 Swift as a deer in flight she left him. He 
heard the rush of her skirts on the turret stair. 
He did not follow her. All life was before him. 
He was able to hold back. His faith in her love 
commanded that he should let her test it. She 
should know what it was to renounce her dreams. 

That mood of detachment lasted perhaps five 
minutes. Then he, in his turn, swept down the 
stairs like a whirlwind and appeared on the 
terrace, demanding, quite as one who had a right 
to know, where she was. 

‘Packing her boxes,” said the aunt sourly, 
and retired, doubtless to pack her own. 

Wheels on the gravel announced an arrival. 
The doctor had returned. 

‘“‘T want to ask you something,” the young 
man said as the doctor’s boot touched ground. 
The doctor looked at him. 

‘¢Come into my den,” he said, smiling, 
it seems to be a matter of life and death.” 

In the book-lined room which seemed to hold 
no sympathy with such stories he told his tale. 

‘So, you see, we both dreamed it—and we are 
really awfully fond of each other,” he said with 
the awkwardness that convinces. ‘*And now 
she says sane people don’t dream such dreams, 
and,” he added in a note of despair, ‘‘she’s 
packing her boxes.” 

The doctor rubbed his lip with a deliberate 
forefinger. 

‘“‘The fact is,’’ he said slowly—‘‘well, it’ll all 
come right. Just court her in the ordinary way 
and forget all this dream rubbish.” 

‘‘She’s going into a convent,” said the man 
whose dream she was. 

‘‘Our friend the aunt, eh?” said the doctor. 
‘Well! well! That alters the case, certainly. 
All right—here goes.” He got up and stood 
looking out of the window. 

“The girl walks in her sleep,’ he said, “and 
so do you. I’ve never known a case of a sleep- 
walker who could talk intelligibly while in a 


‘ 


‘since 


” 


condition of somnambulism, but no doubt she’s 
the exception. You, it appears, are that rare 
bird, the se¢ ond exception. The fact is, you’ve 


both been walking in your sleep. Did you 
dream of bars, by chance?” 

‘‘Night after night.” : 

“Yes, you would. I put ’em up o’ nights 
after you’d gone to bed; took ’em down in the 
morning before you were up. After that first 
night I thought it safer. You might have set 
ricks afire, or something. But last night I for- 
got them—I was called away, you remem ber— 
and so love’s young dream found the apposite 
setting. Weeping willows, statues, yew hedges 
and the summer moon.” 

The young man leaned back—rigid —his mind 
searching his memory. Quite suddenly he smiled, 
and the tense muscles relaxed. 

‘‘Her walking in her sleep is no reason why 
she shouldn’t be married?” he said. 


| CONCLUDED ON PAGE 46 





For Summer Appetites. 





| In hot weather, when the appetite is just a little off, and there is a pe- 
culiar craving for something cool and satisfying, nothing touches the spot like 


JELL-O 


It is so deliciously cool, so light, so wholesome, so nutritious —so 
tempting and good every way—that it satisfies the summer appetite as 
nothing else can. 

Fruit of almost any kind can be added or left out, as the housewife 
chooses, and in either case the dessert will be delightful. 
| There is no other dessert worth serving that can be made without 
_cooking and fuss, and in hot weather no housewife 
wants to cook and fuss more than is necessary. 


A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 
Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Cherry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Chocolate. 

10 cents a package at all grocers’. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


eo~c 
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, , \ry a Kingsford custard 
with tart berries, served 
cold. Or, with summer 


fruits, a delicate sauce or cream— 
easy to make and hard to surpass. 


—,__ KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


makes ideal summer desserts—light, 
cooling and easily digested. 
K ingsford’ s will help your juicy fruit 
pies, such as rhubarb and cherry. 
Used in the pastry, it keeps the 
iN under crust dry and tender. 
) All these things in Cook Book 
*fA.’” **What a Cook Ought to 


J Know About Corn Starch”? ~— 
-168 of the best recipes you |S) 
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ever tried. The book is free. Send SS gNOSFORD, 
for it. Your name on a post card fS) 
| will bring it. RS Mey 
5 “rR 
T. KINGSFORD & SON |z:) | ae, 
Oswego, N. Y. FF3) (CORN STARCH 
National Starch Co., Successors N Ce me 
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NOT in any MILK TRUST Original and Genuine 


HORLICAS “42..7-" 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder , . . 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


A quick lunch 


Others are Imitations —Ask for Horlick’s — Everywhere 








BRUSH 


Cleans 

the teeth 

as na other 
yeti ielsiriel an alll 














EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations. $7.00; Samples upon request. Our book 
each additional 100. $2.00: deliv- on Wedding Etiquette FREE 
ered anywhere in the United States. Address, 2 South 11th Street 


ABODE Y OO RTIRNS 


eVIRGINIA. 


NGRAVED ARDS 


The name Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


ETT 
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You may get 
other stock 
ings as good 
as Ipswich 
Hosiery — 
by paying 
double the price. 


But why should you pay 
the difference? 

Ipswich Hosiery isthe prod- 
uct of the largest hosiery- 
mills in the world. It is 
backed by the skill of 
nearly half a century 
of good stocking- 
making. It is knit of 
long-staple cotton 
yarn, spun in our 
own Mills. It is 
dyed by a costly 
process that gives 
the stockings a 
rich fast color. 
It is just the 
hosiery you 
want for fine 
appearance and 
long wear. 

Isn’t it worth while to 


remember the name and look 
for the Ipswich trade-mark? 


12¥2c to 25c a pair 


for men, women, 


and children 


Ask your dealer for 
Ipswich Hosiery. 
he hasn’t it, write 
us his name and 
address, and we'll 
see that you get 
it. We’ll send 
you our beau- 
tiful illustra- 
ted hosiery 
booklet, if 
you ask for 
it. 



























































IpswiIcH 


MILLs 


[pswich, Mass. 












MONTHLY SPECIAL 


Real Hand Embroidered 
Lengaric 
Waist 98c 
127. Waist of fine Im- 
orted Silk - Finished 
ingerie Batiste. Yoke 
hand - embroidered in 
beautiful raised pattern, 
outlined with wide Cluny 
insertion. Low neck in 
square effect trimmed 
with wide ‘‘Baby’' Irish. { 
Three - quarter sleeves, { 
cuffstuckedand trimmed 
with Cluny. Closes in 
back. Order this real 
hand -embroidered 
waist —e Sizes 
32 to 44 Bust. 
Special 98c 


OUR GUARANTEE 
Entire satisfaction or | 
your money promptly e 


refunde 

FREE write oe 
for free yearly 
subscription to 
the ‘‘STAND- 
ARD STYLE BULLETIN.” 
Shows all the Latest New , 
York Styles. Write today. 


| STANDARD ore CO SEw'ycex cry 


“WELL KEPT NAILS” 


A booklet well worth having, 
FREE, together with4 packages 
of our manicuring specialties, 
sent on receipt of 2c stamp. 


Lustr-ite Nail Enamel 


Gives a brilliant and lasting 


























just rub with the palm of the 
hand. Nodust, pumiceor grease. 


FLORIDINE MFG. CO. 
41 Franklin Street, New York 








“ a HAIR N ETS. 


TR The Fleur De Lys Brand of hair nets excel 
me in quality andconvenience. Four stylesin: 
Sg Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Gray, Auburn 


‘*Turbanne.’’ Extralarge, all over, pouch 


net, with drawstring and pins, adapted to 

Grecian style Coiffure (as in cut), 10e. 
**Coro-Net.’’ Extra large, all-over, invis- 

ible fringe net. Tearproof; good value, 10c. 


& 2 **Con-Tour.’’ Extra large, all over pouch net. Patent 
hairpin fastening. Adapted to any style of 
gi Coiffure. Convenient and up-to-date . . . . 15c 
“*Le Chic” series, human 
& hair, small, 15c; med., 20¢; 
large, 25c; extra large, 35c. 
8 Send coin or P. O. order if 
unable to buy of local dealer. 
© Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 
459 Broadway, New York 
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polish with the least effort — | 
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‘*Great Scott! no,” said the doctor. ‘‘Only, 
if you still walk—you were a dreadful example 
of it as a child, I remember—it just shows that 
you and she are both rather nervous subjects.” 

‘*But I don’t walk in my sleep,” the young 
man said slowly and surely. ‘‘I haven’t since I 
was eleven. The fact is—I see now—I wasn’t 
asleep at all, and—well, doctors are like priests 
and under the seal of the professional confes- 
sional—I can’t deny it. It was the way she 
talked. You see she was dreaming. I was 
awake all the time. I never thought I was 
dreaming till she began to speak to me. And 
then she thought it was a dream,” he repeated 
awkwardly, ‘‘and ee 

. ‘I see,” said the doctor, ‘‘and I congratulate 
you. With that demon aunt on guard you’d 
never have got a chance in this life—to say 
nothing of the girl being as shy as a moorhen. 
But in dreams all things are gee yp I con- 
gratulate you again. She’s a bit of an heiress, 
too. I expect the aunt wanted her money for 
that sisterhood. She won’t get it now.” 

‘*No,” said the young man, ‘‘I don’t suppose 
she will. Not that that matters.” 

‘*T congratulate you for the third time,’ 
the doctor. ‘‘ You really are in love.” 

‘*A matter for congratulation, you think?” 

The doctor actually sighed. 

‘*T, too, have been in Arcadia,” he said; ‘‘and 
if your dream is packing her boxes etiquette 
demands that I should have a final professional 
interview with her before she goes. Would it 
inconvenience you to wait in the next room ?” 

The doctor rang the bell and gave his servant 
an order. 





’ said 


923$8 She came to her lover brave-eyed but rosy 
as the dawn. ‘‘It appears that it’s all my 
doing,” she said, ‘‘and we’re neither of us mad.” 

‘«Therefore?” he ventured, and a little awk- 
ward silence fell between them. 

‘‘Dreams ought not to count,” she said. 

‘*Not your dream—nor mine,” he said, ‘‘ but 
our dream counts for everything.” 

‘*He says we walked in our sleep,” she said. 

‘*May our feet in waking take the same way!” 
said he. 

‘*And is it really you?” she asked and trem- 
bled a little, ‘‘and wouldn’t you like me more 
if I had pretended—if everything had been 
different?” 

“It’s really you—and I,” he said, ‘‘and there 
can never be any pretendings between us. We 
are past all that. When we get bored and have 
nothing else to do you can explain to me how I 
could possibly love you more.” 

His mother thought the engagement a little 
sudden, but she is quite satisfied with the 
marriage. ‘‘ They are an ideal couple,” she says; 
‘*they seemed to know each other so wonder- 
fully well from the first. He understands her so 
perfectly. And she never misunderstands him. 
It is like a miracle. I really think they must 
have been made for each other.” 

They think that, too. 





THE LITTLE WOMAN 
AND THE BUSY MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


trying. She was a tactful woman, was Mother 
Reynolds, though she had her own feelings. 

While things were in this state of strain the 
Busy Man had nothing better to do than to be ill. 

If he had sat up nights studying ways in 
which to precipitate the domestic unpleasantness 
with which the air was saturated he could not 
have hit upon a more infallible method of 
accomplishing the result. 

When he came home from the office and 
fainted on the library couch general consterna- 
tion brought Wife and Mother together For 
the moment there was enough for both to do, 
and the younger woman was thankful to have 
the benefit of the older woman’s quiet resource- 
fulness and experience; but when the invalid 
was once more conscious and the doctor had 
decided that the case was merely one of over- 
work and consequent indigestion, and was not, 
of necessity, alarming, although it called for 
care and rest, trouble was promptly brewing. 
Jack’s mother felt that the Little Woman 
should not attempt to nurse him. She was in no 
condition to do it. It would be exceedingly bad 
for her—and what were mothers for? 


Ss Jack’s wife refused to listen to any such 
theories. She was quite well, and it was her 
right to take care of her husband. 

Jack himself looked helplessly from one 
woman to another and tried to laugh the matter 
off. ‘‘Just take a hack at me, each of you in 
turn,” he suggested facetiously, but no one 
laughed. 

The Little Woman proceeded to take care of 
him. She gave him his medicine, read to him, 
petted him, made broth for him, shut herself 
up in the room alone with him, and he enjoyed 
it all immensely after she had finally argued him 
into believing that she was not harming herself. 

Being a man he did not understand the wistful 
look in his mother’s eyes when she came into 
his room, and did not even see that her lips 
trembled as she smoothed his bedclothes or 
laid a cool hand on his forehead. How was a 
man to know that her mother-heart was yearn- 
ing to care for him as she had cared for him in 
the old baby and boy days, that she was fighting 
hard against blind, bitter jealousy of this other 
woman who had not suffered and worked and 
sacriticed for him, but had come blithely out of 
space and claimed him for her own ? 

Even the Little Woman, though a woman, 
did not understand. She had no idea of being 
cruel, but Jack was her husband and it followed 
that no one could love him as she did, and he 
could need no one as he needed her. She even 
felt that she was doing the considerate thing 
when she paused in her youthful egoism to con- 
sider the situation at all. Mother Reynolds was 
old and frail. It would never do to let her assume 
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Caloric “Fireless” Cookstove 


OU will be amazed at the seemingly impossible things it does— 
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the work and worry of nursing. She must be 
saved from all care and exertion. It is hard for 
youth to realize that the one thing old folk must 
be saved from if they are to be well and happy 
is the feeling that they are useless, and that a 
heartache may do more damage than bodily 
fatigue. 

The most trying feature of the Busy Man’s 
illness was a stubborn and insistent insomnia. 
For hours in the night he would lie awake, 
growing more and more nervous, conjuring up 
horrors, longing for morning light and the clear- 
headed sanity that would come with it. 

The Little Woman, for a time, used to wrap 
herself in a heavy dressing-robe, steal into the 
sick-room during the night, and sit on the floor 
beside the invalid’s bed, driving away the specters 
by her presence, talking if he wanted to talk, 

uiet if he wanted to  & quiet, soothing him 

nally to sleep. But the Man worried over her 
loss of sleep, worried lest she should take cold, 
worried until she realized that she was harming 
rather than healing him. Moreover, the doctor, 
to whom Jack spoke about the matter, per- 
emptorily forbade a continuance of the perform- 
ance. She bowed unwillingly to authority, and 
the next evening, under orders, bade her husband 
a final good-night and went to a little room at 
the other end of the apartment, where she could 
not possibly hear him if he should be restless. 

As she went down the hall a door opened softly 
behind her—the door of Mother Reynolds’s room 
—and, after the lights were out, it remained ajar. 


2388 The Little Woman was tired and soon sank 
into a sound sleep; but after a few hours she 
wakened, lighted her candle, looked at her watch. 
Twoo’clock. Poor Jack! He was always awake 
until three at least, and it was so hard to lie there 
alone. The hours weren’t so long when she was 
with him, even if they did not talk. It quieted 
him to have her near, and it was silly of the 
doctor to think it could hurt her. She would 
go in and talk to the poor dear for a little while. 
He’d be so glad to have her that he wouldn’t 
have the heart to send her away. 

She got out of bed, shivering in the cold 
air that streamed through the open window. 
Horrid, clammy, gruesome time of the night! 
No wonder one hated to be awake and alone in 
it. Bundled in dressing-gown and shawl she 
went on tiptoe down the hall and listened at the 
sick-room door. Not a sound! Perhaps, after 
all, he was asleep. She turned the knob carefully, 
pushed the door open and looked in. 

The night lamp sent grotesque black shadows 
flickering over ceiling and walls, but a faint 
glow from its tiny wick fell upon the bed There 
lay the Man asleep, a boyish half smile on his 
lips, and beside the bed knelt his mother. A 
blanket which had been wrapped around her 
had slipped down, but she had not dared to 
move and draw it up. Her arms were around 
her boy, his head was resting against her 
shoulder, her cheek was pressed against his 
thick brown hair, her eyes were closed, and on 
her face was a look of ineffable content. The 
Mother had come into her own again. 

She opened her eyes as the Little Woman 
entered the room, and her thin cheeks flushed 
guiltily, but she did not stir. 

‘*H’sh!” she warned. ‘‘He’s been sleeping 
ever since twelve.” 

But the Little Woman refused to hush. She 
was surprised and irritated and shivery, and, as 
a matter of fact, she behaved very badly indeed; 
but at two o’clock on a raw March morning 
one isn’t at her best, and it was exasperating to 
find that some one else could put ge to sleep 
more easily than she could, and she really was 
anxious about the little Old Lady. 

‘“‘Why, Mother Reynolds,” she said in low 
tones but sharply—so sharply that the Man 
stirred in his sleep—‘ this is perfectly ridiculous. 
I don’t see what Jack was thinking of to allow it. 
Kneeling there for hours in the cold and courting 
pneumonia and tiring yourself to death! It 
seems to me that one sick person is enough in a 
house—quite as much as I can stand, at any 
rate. Go right in to bed and [’ll bring you a 
hot-water bag and the camphor.” 

“But ll waken him if I move,” protested 
the Mother. 

‘Well, then, waken him. I simply can’t 
understand how you could be so foolish.”’ 

The Old Lady pressed her cheek more closely 
against the brown head for a moment, then 
slowly, gently, drew her arm from under her 
boy’s head. The beautiful light had faded from 
her face and a shadow had fallen there, but she 
made no second protest. Only, as she went 
toward the door, she stopped for an instant 
beside the peevish Little Woman and looked at 
her with hurt eyes. 

‘*You may understand better some day, my 
dear,” she said gently. 


93$3 That night made an open breach where 
before there had been but the hint of a misunder- 
standing. Down in her heart the Little Woman 
was ashamed of herself, and, being ashamed, was 
constrained and ill at ease and aggressively 
polite. She did her duty by her mother-in-law, 
and there are few things so unpleasant as hav- 
ing some one do her duty by you, so Mother 
Reynolds’s soul was sorely tried. 

She had been so happy that night in the sick- 
room! Katharine might have been a little under- 
standing, but young people were hard. They 
needed sorrow’s mellowing. It would be better 
for her to go West again as soon as Jack felt 
well. She could make some excuse, and if she 
must live in some one’s else home she would be 
better off in the house with a son-in-law than 
with a daughter-in-law; but she had always 
thought she would end her days with Jack. 

When he was up and around again she told 
him that his sister needed her and she must go. 
The Busy Man greeted the announcement with 
frank consternation, and fairly sputtered dissent. 

‘*Why, Mother, you can’t. You really can’t. 
We’re the ones who need you most now. I 
won’t consider it—not for a moment. What on 
earth would I do without you when —-— Oh, I 
say, you simply mustn’t, Mother. Ill worry 
my head off if you go. Mary can get along 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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“It’s Clear Because It’s Pure’’ 





HERE’S nothing like grape juice in 

its universal acceptability. Everyone 
likes it. Those who do not care for the 
usual insipid ‘‘soft drink’’ -find satisfaction 
in the rich flavor and body of pure grape 
juice. Those who avoid alcoholic beverages 
find in pure unfermented grape juice all 
that is good in grapes withoue injurious 
alcohol. Walker’s Grape Juice lacks the 
puckerish after-taste that used to be con- 
sidered a natural attribute of some grape 
juice, but which was really an excess of 
tannin, due to over-pressing the skins and 
seeds, and in no sense a necessary or proper 
element of good grape juice. Walker’s is 
without tannin. 


Walker’s is clear! It is the most whole- 
some of all drinks. Not a tonic— it’s food. 
Rich in all the healthful properties of fresh 














fruit— without the unwholesome pulp. 
| Rich in grape sugar, which is nutritious and 
| a pre-digested food, ready for assimilation. 
| Rich in mild acids which assist the flow 
| of the digestive juices. 

| People don’t tire of Walker’s Grape 
| Juice. It is a habit to be encouraged 
| in men, women and children. It is a 
long step toward health and pleasure. 
Keep a case of it always in the house. 


Write for the Walker Recipe Book 
and learn how to make many delicious 
drinks and dainty desserts with Walker’s 
Grape Juice. 

Your grocer and your druggist have 
Walker’s Grape Juice. It ts served at 
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in the ‘‘Ten-Pin’’ bottle. 
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Does This Tint Suit? 


@ A tint considered separately has a 
certain definite beauty. But place 
together several tints which do not 
harmonize and the individual beauty 
of each is lost. 


@ On exactly the same principle, tints 
which do harmonize enhance the 
beauty of one another and of the 
group. Only by securing each tint in 
its precise harmonious relationship to 
the wholecanthe mostpleasingartistic 
effect be obtained—and only by mixing 
paint toorder can exact tints be made. 


g For all painting, exterior or interior, 
specify pure white lead (‘‘ Dutch Boy 
Painter” trade mark). Have it mixed 
fresh with pure linseedoil. Then your 
painter canget harmonious tints—and 
these tints will be durable. 

Send for our ‘‘ Dutch Boy Paint 
Adviser No. S.’’ Contains illus- 
trated suggestions on tints, color 
values, landscape gardening and 


many other valuable features. 
Free on request. 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(ohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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EASY DYES 
In Tubes Ready for Use 


Absolutely fast to washing. Instantaneous. 
No muss. Donot stain hands or vessel. One 
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someway without you. Ican’t. [’mnot any too 
strong yet, you know,” he added artfully, ‘and 
it would knock me endwise to have you leave 
us now. You oughtn’t to leave us at all, except 
for a little visit now and then. Your home’s 
here. And you can’t go, even for a visit, before 
—well, before next month ”’ 

She allowed herself to be persuaded. Jack’s 
comfort was the first one aes and it was 
true that she might be greatly needed. 

So she stayed, and she and the Little Woman 
were very kind and civil to one another, and the 
Busy .Man puzzled over the problem and finally 
gave it up. Katharine wasn’t quite herself. 
Everything would be all right later. 


2%3$8 One morning in April there was early tele- 
phoning from the Reynolds’s apartment. The 
spring dawn was warm and bright, but the teeth 
of the man at the telephone chattered, and cold 
chills raced up and down his spine. When the 
doctor and nurse arrived in a snorting motor 
car he met them at the curb and fairly yanked 
them upstairs, hating them the while for being 
so cheerful and unperturbed. Unfeeling brutes, 
doctors were. They didn’t care what happened 
to men’s wives. 

The Unfeeling Brute looked the man over, 
sized up the Man’s Mother with a sense of relief 
and addressed himself to her, as one rational 
being to another. ‘‘Take him away and sit on 
his head,’’ he ordered. 

Mother Reynolds led her son away, and, 
figuratively speaking, sat on his head, but even 
she could not reduce him to anything approach- 
ing self-control. 

He paced furiously up and down the little 
library, with frightened eyes and ears straining 
for the slightest sound. He twisted two buttons 
off his waistcoat, and broke his watchchain, and 
tore the hem off his handkerchief, and raveled 
out the end of his necktie. He loosened his 
collar so that he could breathe better, and 
straightened all the pictures, and upset a vase 
of flowers, and opened the windows for air, and 
shut them again because of the maddening 
noises outside, and altogether behaved with that 
heroic fortitude ‘and calm which the devoted 
husband usually displays under like circum- 
stances. 

And his mother humored him, and reassured 
him, and soothed him, like the small boy he was. 
She was a tremendous comfort to him. He could 
never have stood it without her, and he told 
her so at five-minute intervals, which made 
her happy even though, beneath her surface 
serenity, she, too, was anxious. 

It was Emmeline who put an end to the strain. 
She burst in upon them waving an apron wildly 
in one hand and a baking-dish in the other, her 
black face shining, her feet pranc ing. 

‘**It’s a boy!” she shouted. ‘‘I bin lis’nin’ at 
the doh. It’sa boy! Bress de Lawd!” 

The Man collapsed on the sofa beside 
Mother, put his head down on her shoulder 
cried. 

He was still doing it when the doctor came in 
to confirm Emmeline’s tidings, and was too 
limp even to be ashamed of it. As for the doctor, 
he took the tears quite as a matter of course. 
He had congratulated proud and happy fathers 
before. 

‘*Everything lovely,” he said with a jovial 
laugh. ‘* Buck up, old man!” His face softened 
as he looked at the Old Lady who sat patting 
her boy’s back and cooing over him. ‘Great 
things, these mothers! Eh? There’s one in the 
other room who’ll be wanting to see you soon.” 


his 
and 


” 


283 A few hours later the Busy Man sat beside 
a weak Little Woman whose face was white but 
radiant. His heart was in his eyes as he looked 
down at her, but they were not talking. Some 
things are outside the province of words. 

To them, sitting there, came a stiffly starched 
and consequential personage bearing a small 
bundle which she handled with care. 

“If you’ll be very quiet, Mrs. Reynolds, and 
not get excited”—she began, but the Little 
Woman never heard the rest of the admonition. 
She gave a weak gurgle of rapture as something 
soft and warm was laid upon her arm; and, for 
the moment, forgot even the Man who winked 

rapidly to hide the moisture in his eyes and 
looked fatuously proud. And when ‘she did 
remember him she did a queer thing. 

**Go away!” she said, putting one hand up 
against his breast. ‘‘Go away, Jack! I want 
your mother.” 

He stared at her blankly. 

“*You can come back afterward. I'll 
for you, but I want her. 
away.” 

He hurried to where his mother sat with her 
knitting and her memories. 

**Katharine wants you,”’ 
‘*Hurry, Mother!” 

‘*Ts she worse?” 
ping her knitting. 

**T don’t know. She doesn’t want me there, 
and she says she must see you right away. I’m 
afraid something’s gone wrong.” 

The Old Lady went hurriedly down the hall 
to where the Little Woman lay with her baby 
hugged close to her breast. 

**What is it, Dear?” 

The Man’s Mother had forgotten her hurts— 
was all tenderness, all ——- uthy. 

The Baby’s Mother reached up with her free 
arm and drew the gray head down close to her 
own. “I’mso sorry, Mother. I’mso sorry,”’ she 
said, sobbing softly. “T didn’t know—I didn’t 
understand 

The re were tears in the Old Lady’s eyes now. 

‘*T know, _De ar. I know,” she murmured 
soothingly. ‘‘ Don’t cry. It’s all right now.” 


send 
I want her right 


he said breathlessly. 


gasped Mrs. Reynolds, drop- 


e383 When the Man sneaked in later, having 
waited vainly to be called, he found them so, Baby 
and Wife and Mothe *r, With heads close together 
and hearts closer still. 

The Little Woman turned back the blanket 
a few inches. 

“*Isn’t he an angel, Jack?”—and then, with 
quick little hugs for both Baby and Mother, 
she added viciously: 

**T’ll loathe the girl he marries!” 
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Dr. Jekyll 2,2 Mr. Hyde 
: the ielephone 


Courteous and considerate co- 
operation is as essential at the 
telephone as in the office or home. 


In every use of the telephone 
system, three human factors are 
brought into action—one at each 
end, one or both anxious and 
probably impatient, another at the 
central office, an expert, at least 
as intelligent and reliable as the 
best stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central 
office factor is the personal serv- 
ant of the other two and is en- 
titled to the same consideration 


that is naturally given to their reg- 
ular employees. 


Perfect service depends upon 
the perfect co-ordinate action of 
all three factors—any one failing, 
the service suffers. This should 
never be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely elimi- 
nate the personal factor at the cen- 
tral office, to make it a machine, 
have been unsuccessful. There 
are times when no mechanism, 
however ingenious, can take the 
place of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the 
use of the telephone universal and the misuse a matter 


of public concern. 


Discourtesy on the part of tele- 


phone users is only possible when they fail to realize the 


efficiency of the service. 


It will cease when they talk 


over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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shiny ordisfigured byexposure 


to the elements, anda skin 
always smooth and velvety. 
It is cooling and refresh- 
ing, pure and harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes. They 

may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream, 50c.a 

box, of druggists or by mail. 





Send 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY Co. 
French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. 

Boston, Mass. 














Pillow Top Embroidering y,.4. 42) ime 


The most inexperienced sewer can derive hours of pleas- 
ure and produce a beautiful effect by placing one of our 
number 222, 5 in., 224, 7in., 221,10 in., Old English, or 
238, 10 in., block letters ona pillow top and embroidering 
over. No stamping or “‘ filling in’’ necessary—you save 
time, work and expense. 

Don’t ask for Embroidery Forms—say ‘‘ Give me Reis’ 
Foundation letters’’—the only kind that are guaranteed to 
retain their Shape and appearance and to be absolutely 
washable. Sold in Art Departments everywhere. 
Send for Booklet and Free Sample of 
Your Initial. 


G. REIS & BRO., 
636 Broadway, 
N.Y 


















UNBATION 
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PATENT 


FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 


FOUNDA WASHABLE 











For tired and tender Feet 


Take care of your feet. 
comfortable by shaking DROSIS into your walk- 


Keep them sweet and 


ing boots or dancing slippers. Dusted into the shoes 
before a shopping trip, keeps the feet cool and rested. 
o more tired, burning feetwhen you use S. 
D is not only a deodorant but a epee 
toilet powder, refreshing and soothing. Dust 
the skin and on dress shields all disagreeable nae 
are destroyed giving that sense of cleanliness and 
— dainty women love. 
Pure, odorless, deodorizing, and soothing. 
DROS IS is the one toilet powder good enough for 


baby’s delicate skin. Contains no alum. 

25 at all Dealers and Department Stores. If 
Cc your dealer does not sell DROSIS send us 

his name and we will send you a free sample. 


The Drosis Company, 44 Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 





| positively prevented by ‘“ 3-in- 
One”’on anything metal indoors 

or out; keeps everything bright; 

oils everything right; free from 

cid; fi 3 in One Oil 


acid; free sample. 
Co., 41 Broadway, New York, 























PATENTS 


BEELER & ROBB, 166-169 McGill Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





Interesting books for in- 
ventors sent free. Trade- 
Marks registered. 





ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The antiseptic powder to shake into your Shoes, for Tired, Aching 
Feet. Makes walking easy. Always use it for Breaking in New 
shoes. ‘‘In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease.’" Sold everywhere, 
25 cents. Do not accept a substitute. 


QueL Sere 


Learn for yourself why 
over 30,000 people have 
written praises of Allen's 
FOOT-EASE. For FREE 
Trial Package, address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 

Le Roy, N. Y. 


This signature 


on every box. 
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A Wood Mantel 


is the feature, without which no room 
is complete. Here is a novel design 
— suitable for library or dining-room 
—combining the chimney piece 
with cupboards for books or china. 


WOOD MANTELS are made 


in every architectural style —to suit 
the requirements of every room— 
and the pocket-book of every pur- 
chaser. Do not build, remodel or 
decorate without sending for the 
handsome illustrated booklet 


“Why Wood Mantels?” 


It is yours on request. Address 


Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ Association 
Hi. T. Bennett, Secretary 
Room 1220, State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A Full Fledged 
Greenhouse for $250 


You can have blooming flowers all 
winter. Never need be without 
lettuce, parsley, mint and such. 
For potted plants it is ideal. Regu- 
lar glass enclosed garden. No back- 
aching bending over; benches a 
handy stand-up height. Most 
healthful of hobbies. 


Is ideal for a conservatory or sun 
room. Shipped knocked down, glass in, 
all ready for immediate erection 
Anyone can put it up—no foundations 
needed. Price includes benches, radia- 
ting pipes and boiler—no extras. Send 
for booklet. 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 




















of 

PE UOT Sheets and 

Q Pillow Cases 
“‘Now that I use Pequot, I 
don’t have to buy new sheets 
and pillow cases nearly so often. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
wear much longer and they 


be] 





never turn yellow. 


Made by Naumkeag 


Steam Cotton Co, 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston New York 














Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 
We will trust you ten days. Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we v will mail a 
inch short stem fine human hair switch to mat 
If you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00int 
orsell3and GET YOURSWITCHFERE E. 
shadesa little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
00k showing latest style of hairdressing — also 

high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, et 


AnnaAyers,Dpt.104,1S Quincy St. Chicago, 



























DOWN HOME 
WITH JENNIE ALLEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Of course we’ve got the table and it’s a 
beauty. Most all of our wedding gifs was 
usefull ones, but each one is a thing of beauty 
jest the same, even to the big blue wash-tub 
that was give to us by Mrs. Hennersey along 
with the red table-cloth. Ellen said I could 
put the table-cloth with the other pretty things 
to show to folks but her mother was so bent 
on the wash-tub besides that she didn’t have 
the heart to discurrage her. ‘It’s a wash-tub 
she’ll have to be having anny way,’’ she says, 
‘fand manny’s the toime she’ll be using it from 
first to last, and if there’s the thought of a frind 
in it maybe it’ll lighten her work a bit.” 

I’ve heard about a little boy that said that 
wash day comes the nex day after Sunday 
because cleanliness is nex to godlyness. And 
when I get up early Monday morning fresh 
from my Sabbath rest, and as Ed says, set 
about the weekly purification of the fambly 
vestments, I can make it seem almost like a 
religious right. And if the kind giver of the 
big blue wash-tub with its clean white paint 
inside had had it ackchelly “blessed ” it 
wouldn’t seem more to me like the sacred ves- 
sels inside the temple at Jerusalem. 

The dining-room aint. been papered yet excep 
with imaginary paper of a buff ground and green 
and perple grapes and the paste being imaginary 
too, it dont stick on very well yet so I’m glad 
the table, that we alwers keep set, gives so 
much bright color. The red of the cloth looks 
oe lovely through the thin white cloud of mos- 

eeter netting we keep over it and the spoons in 
the spoon-holder is all aglitter through it. 
should be ashamed if anybody knew how spend 
times a day I go open the cubbard door and look 
in at all them beautiful dishes Miss Musgrove 
give us. Ed says it’s going to be a strain to 
scurry round and get vittles worthy of them. 
But I know he dont mean it. They are too 
plain and simple to give any sech worry as that. 


2$3 Then it’s a great help us having so many 
things from Ed’s old home, the rag carpet for 
the setting-room that his mother made herself, 
the big varnished pine rocking-chair for the 
kitchen with the bright fruit painted on the back 
and the patch-work cushion, the old clock that 
was aticking away when Ed was born and all the 
rest of the things that make it seem more homey 
because they aint new. 

Ed’s mother is acoming day after to-morrer 
and we'll be all nicely settled then. Her room is 
fixed up beautifull for her. Everybody in the 
fambly pitched in and helped get it ready for 
her. Sis hemed the musling sash-curtains, Bub 
and Gussy made the shelf for her books and 
nailed it up, Jim tacked down the straw mat- 
ting, but all the baby done was to upset a bottle 
of blacking on the matting. I run to get a rag 
to wipe it up best I could but when I come back 
Sis grabed my arm and says, ‘‘ Don’t touch it, 
Aunt Jennie. Don’t you see what it’s a map of 2?” 

‘*Maine?” I says. 

‘*Course it’s Maine,” says Sis awful excited. 
“Look at Cascow Bay. Look at Penobscot 
Bay. Look how it all comes up to a square 
point jest the very way it had ought to. Don’t 
you think Granny’ll be tickled to death to step 
out on her native state every morning first 
thing?” 

I looked at Sis’s blackened fore-finger and I 
suspected it had assisted chance to a_ ccnsid- 
dable extent but I done as she beged me and let 
the map stay especially as it was in front of the 
bed where we was agoing to put one of Granny’s 
home-drawn mats anyway. If it was close to the 
wall it would be different. A mat close to the 
wall would rouse suspition in any chance visiter. 


June to. 

HE’Scome. And the dearest thing of all we’ ve 

got from Ed’s old home is his mother. One 
thing Jim’s house always lacked was a grand- 
mother. ‘There aint nothing, to my mind, I 
wont even except a cat, that makes a place so 
cozy and settled down as a nice old lady asetting 
round with her knitting or patchwork smiling 
pleasant, and when that old lady is the mother 
of the man you love you must know how I feel 
about it. 

She must have been an awfull handsome 
woman in her day. She’s got handsome brown 
eyes now that has got a look like Ed’s in them, 
She’s tall and kind of staitly for anyone her age 
and her hair aint but a very little gray. She’s 
jest the opposite to Mother in her whole appear- 
ance, but inside she’s got a lot of Mother’s 
qualitys. 

When she came in late this afternoon alean- 
ing on Ed’s arm and both walking very slow I 
felt a blessing was entering with her. My heart 
was beating awfull fast but I kep outwardly 
carm as I went to meet them. I shan’t ever for- 
get the look that was in them brown eyes as they 
looked into mine—they seemed so full of plead- 
ing. I jest threw my arms around her neck and 
cryed and cryed and cryed. Ed didn’t know 
what to make . me but I could only say, ‘‘O, I 
didn’t know before how much [I wi anted a 
mother.” 

Then because she was tired after her long 
journey I wo ildn’t let any of the other fambly 
see her to-night but I give her a nice cup of tea 
ind toast and helped her to bed in the pretty 
room. 

An hour later 

F TER she’d dropped peacefully off to sleep I 

went in again and stood by the bed alooking 
down at her as she laid there in her clean white 
n igh it cap. 

‘Ed’s mother!” I whispered over and over. 
“Rds mother! that aint had a home for years 
and years, that aint lived under the same roof 
with her boy for years and years and now she’s 
home with him at last! And you’ve got the 
chance, Jennie Spinney, to do this service for the 
man you love—to care for his mother eve ry day 
of her life. How gocd God is!” 


**Te nnie,”’ says Ed, when I come back into the 
setting- room calm an happy and he’d took me 
into his arms, ‘‘I aint ever loved my wife as I 
love her now.” 


CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL 




















oils in their native purity. 


Soothing, healing, softening, 
stimulating, Palmolive will give to 
every woman that delicate, velvety 
complexion without which there 


can be no perfect beauty. 


Palmolive is for every member of 
the family and for every toilet use. 
Large size cake, 15c at all dealers. 

I have prepared a booklet—‘*The Easy 


Way to Beauty”—which is full of valuable sug- 
gestions regarding the care of the skin and hair. 

I shall be glad to send you acopy, together 
with a liberal sample cake of Palmolive, if you 
will write me, enclosing two 2-cent stamps to 


cover postage and packing. 


President 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 


322 Fowler Street 


(88) 


ALMOLIVE 


—the perfect natural 
complexion restorer. 


Compounded of the pure palm 
and olive oils which for centuries 
have made Oriental women famed 
for their beautiful complexions. 


I send 12,000 miles to: get these 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Best for All Toilet Uses 








(And 10c Postage) 
for our big $1.00 book of plans. 


“Low Cost 
Modern Homes” 


showing houses from $1,500 to 
a $3,000. All new designs, 

“PALATIAL | MODERN HOMES” 15th edition, 
with houses from $3,500 to $20,000. Price 25c and 
12c postage. 

“COTTAGES AND BUNGALOWS.” (68 small 
houses $300 to $9,000.) Our price 25c and 5c postage 

“CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS.” (60 real bun 
galows and summer houses, $500 and up.) Sent for 25c 
and 5c postage. 

Art in Architecture—$1 per year. 
published.) 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 





(Vhe best magazine 








————- Est.1882. 179 Murray Bldg.,Grand Rapids, Mich, —_— 


| Stops the waste through breakage. 


CHEMENTIUM 


** Sticks E-verything but ts not Sticky”? 


You can mend 
plates, vases, kettles, furniture, loose handled knives, 
etc., instead of having to replace them, 


Cementium is a mineral paste. When thoroughly set 
it is not affected by water, fire or chemicals. It comes 
ready to use in patented air tight tins. Never be with- 


out it, it will save you many a dollar, 


Athardware, drug, department, grocery 
and stationery stores. If your dealer 
hasn'tit, we willsupply you upon receipt 
of his name and the petee -25c. 
Write for Free Booklet, ** Lit tle Tragedies of 
E veryday Life. 


CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
120-J Boylston St., Boston 
50-J Church 8t., New York 
78-J Wabash Ave., Chicago 











OU can put your clothes, furs, etc., away and 

forget them with the positive assurance that 
no moth can live in the same atmosphere 

You can have a pleasant odor instead of the customary 
ones,— and 

Economy, convenience and safety are combined with these 
advantages in The Perry Moth Killer. 

Booklet on ‘‘The Proper Care of Clothes’ sent free 
on request. PERRY MANUFACTURING CO., Elmira, N.Y. 











or 40 paTrerNs GIVEN 


Send only 25 cents for a six months’ trial subscrip- 
tion for rig’ | Woman’ 8 Magazine—“ The Magazine 
For Every oman”’—6 numbers (regular price 10 
cents each) and receive free of charge and postpaid, 
in plain wrapper, The Peerless outfit of 40 patterns 
for infants’ long and short clothes, giving necessary material 
and full instructions for making —without question the best 
and most complete outfit ever made. Address Dept. 107 


Every Woman’s Magazine, New York City. 


DAISY F LY KILLER ame an 
tractsand killsall flies. 
Neat, clean, ornamen- 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. 
Made of metal, cannot 
spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Of all dealers or sent 
prepaid for 20 cents 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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Complexion * 


- POWDER 


The Greatest of all Beautifiers 

A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refre shing iy 
assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer c rmple exic 
It is prepared fror m purest materiz als—beau 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is , 
The Complexion Powder that 
clings—the only one put up ina Wooden 
















Box—retaining all its delicate perfume 
until entirely used up. Five cole 
White, Brunette, Cream and Special 











HY:POL 


The Perfect Polish 


For furniture, pianos, floors, allinterior 
,, wood-work,carriages,automobiles,etc. 
ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
Station4 The Ad-el-ite People Chicago} 







** EASY AS 

DUSTING 
Send 10c for a 
working sample. 














KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BLSAMPLE FREES 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE 


HE writing paper made by the 
“BL Crane Mills has the benefit of ex- 
perience that has accumulated for one 
hundred years. During that time they 
have demonstrated to the public their 
ability to produce a paper for corre- 
spondence purposes that is delicate with- 
out being flimsy, whose whiteness is due 
to the purity of the water and stock and 
the careful cleanliness of the process, 
and whose texture is even and firm 
without being coarse. They have learned 
how to give such a paper the fabric 
finish which will accept the pen easily 
and smoothly. They have produced a 
paper which, from its possession of all 
these good qualities, has become the 
popular and correct paper for social use. 


Tinted papers 
should be pure in color 


It is just as hard to make a tinted paper as a white 
paper, because if the paper is not perfectly clean, 
it shows in the color as well as in the white. ‘The 
tints used for Crane’s Linen Lawn are of unusual 
delicacy and beauty and are very pure in color. 
They are the result of a careful study of the pre- 
vailing colors for fashionable use by the Parisian 
designers of costumes. The newest colors are: 
Napoleon Buff, Baltique Blue, Aeroplane, Vintage, 
Willow Green, Daybreak Pink and Orchid. 


The vogue of French borders 


A French border is a narrow border of the same 
color as the paper, but of a deeper tint, with gold 
leaf. ‘The border is varied, sometimes, by omitting 
either the gold or the tinted border. Crane’s Linen 
Lawn in all of the new colors and in white can be 
had in French borders, or in these varieties of borders. 
These variations always produce an exclamation of 
surprise from anyone who sees them because of their 
intrinsic beauty and good taste. 

Besides their use for correspondence, they offer 
a novel style of stationery for invitations for special 
affairs, for tally cards, place cards, luncheon menus 
and the like. 

If only for the sake of seeing a beautiful range 
of tints, you should inspect these at your stationer’s. 

Samples of these papers and of the other Crane 
fine writing papers sent upon request to any woman 
who will mention the name of her dealer. 


wr 





A book for every woman’s 
writing desk 

‘Social Stationery’’ sets down simply and directly 
what every woman should know in regard to social 
correspondence, wedding and other invitations, 
calling cards and the like. It is accurate in every 
detail, giving only correct, accepted forms for 
stationery, calling cards, wedding cards, letters of 
regret, condolence, congratulations and the like. 
It is a beautiful book typographically, contains 96 
pages of most necessary information, attractively 
bound and is printed on Crane’s paper. 

The following list of contents will give you 
some indication of the scope of ‘‘Social Stationery.’’ 


CONTENTS 


Page 
Etiquette of Stationery , . . se 
Monograms . : : : ; : 7 
The Letter on the Desk . : t ae 
Special Letters. : ; ns P 27 
The Formal Invitation . : : Poe} 
Weddings - : ; ; : ; 44 
Card Etiquette ; ; : ;: . 60 
You and Your Writing Paper . : 71 


A complete Wedding Invitation and a 
Diagram of Sizes of Writing Papers and 
Envelopes in Pocket inside back cover. 

The regular price of the book is one dollar, but in 
order to interest a greater number of women in the 
use of the best stationery obtainable and in the 
correct use of it, we will be glad to send a copy to 
any address—one to an address—for 50 cents or 
it may be had at that price from the dealer who 
furnishes you stationery. 


en 
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TRADE-MARK 


Cane © 


Ss EATON, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1910 


The peculiar eminence of 


TaNeCS 
inenXLauwn 


THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER 





Every woman interested in getting for her money 
the best writing paper obtainable can always identify 
Crane’s Linen Lawn by this watermark ;—” 


J 


distinctly visible in every sheet. EA OD 

Not only is there the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have the best writing paper, but there is the 
actual service in a perfect writing surface, a beautiful 
white paper, the perfect matching envelope and 
sheet, the perfect matching of all subsequent orders 


(papers of which this can be truly said are few), all of 
which things appeal to women of taste. 


Do not let any stationery dealer sell to you at 
the price of Crane’s Linen Lawn another paper that 
may look like it, but which is not Crane’s Linen 
Lawn, nor so good. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn and other Crane’s Writing 
Papers are sold wherever good stationery is sold. 

If your stationer cannot supply you, write us 
and we will give you the name of a dealer who will. 


CRANE AND PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


TRADE-MARK 
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THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN FASHIONS 








To Change Last Summer's Clothes 


A Chat by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 


HE first things we think of fixing over 

at midsummer are hats. For some 

reason hats always look more out of 
fashion and dilapidated than anything 
else we have on hand in our wardrobes. 
Let us begin with the garden-party hat 
of Leghorn or Tuscan straw. The sun 
quickly burns a Leghorn hat a deep 
yellow; this is not always a fault, as it is 
not less attractive on this account, and 
in many cases the tone which it gives to 
the straw isan improvement. Of course, 
if the trimming has covered portions of 
the brim or crown and there is a differ- 
ence in the color it must be bleached or cleaned so that it will 
all look alike. A very simple and easy way of cleaning a 
Leghorn hat is to rub it with thick slices of lemon. After 
it has been thoroughly cleaned wipe off the traces of the 
lemon with a clean sponge, which has been wrung out, as 
the hat will lose its shape if wet through. Place it on a flat 
surface in the sun to dry, stuffing the crown with paper and 
weighting the brim. If your hat has been braced with wires 
on the upper or under brim remove these before cleaning, as 
they will not be needed if you want your hat to look like the 
one in the illustration above. 

This year’s fashions in garden-party hats should not be 
braced into any set form, but allowed to fall softly over the 
face. A single light wire may be placed around the edge of 
the brim, under the rolled edge of the under-brim facing, to 
curve it where needed. A facing of either light-weight silk or 
chiffon cloth would be pretty on the under brim in a delicate 
pink or rose color, as it lends a flush to the 
face. Cut out the crown and slash the 
edge to enlarge the head size if your hat 
happens to have asmallcrown. In this case 
you can use the top of the crown for the 
center portion, and make a new wire founda- 
tion crown. Cover the edge of the top of 
the crown, where it has been enlarged, with 
plain or shirred silk or chiffon, whichever 
you use as a facing. A garland of roses in 
white, cream, and pale pink shading upward 
in tone to a deep rose, would be lovely with 
the green foliage of the leaves. At the sides 
of the brim on the inside fasten streamers of 
soft taffeta ribbon in a dull Nattier blue, tied 
ina bowat the shoulders with the ends hang- 
ing in irregular lengths below the waist-line. 





BLACK picture hat is always needed to 

wear with summer clothes, from the sim- 
ple dimities to the lingerie gown. If you have a last sum- 
mer’s hat of black hemp or Neapolitan braid it may be 
remodeled like the one above by adding a crown of net, as 
so many of the new hats have the crowns and brims of 
different materials. You can make over almost any hat 
you have by substituting a new crown of thin dotted net 
or tulle. If the brim of your hat will stand another season's 
wear make a shirred crown of one of these transparent mate- 
rials over a wire form. Trim witha draped scarf of the tulle 
or net arranged in a graceful bow at the left side back, and 
face the under brim with satin. 

A suggestion for a pretty scarf wrap to throw over a 
light-colored dress in the evenings is also given in the second 
illustration. It is made of chiffon and attached to the deep 
yoke-shaped band, which is pointed inboththe back andfront. 
The band is embroidered in glossy black silk 
floss to stand out in contrast to the dull black 
of the chiffon. A wrap of this kind and a big 
black picture hat would dress up the simplest 
kind of a gown for a garden party, or it would 
be pretty over the best summer evening gown. 


HE Princesse lingerie dress from last year 

will really require very little remodeling, as 
the one-piece gowns are quite as much worn 
this summer as last, and the difference in style 
is slight. A pretty little touch, and one which 
may be inexpensively and easily added, would 
be to drape a chiffon band around the lower 
edge of the skirt as suggested in the illustra- 
tion. If your dress is made with a double skirt 
set iton the under portion just beneath the 
edge of the upper flounce. This gives a dis 
tinctly new note; the chiffon may be in black or a color, but 
carry the same color in the trimming on the hat. The 
insertion used on the dress is a part of the flat trimming 
around the shoulders and not a full ruffle. It is applied to 
fit closely, and is sewed in between the material of the gown. 
The broad bands of the insertion are carried straight down 
from the shoulders to the edge of the tunic, while the material 
in between at the center front and sides is laid in fine tucks 
to below the waist-line. The embroidery insertion is also 
used around both the lower edge of the skirt and the tunic, 
applied without fullness. 





N THE illustration, just below, of the large Gainsborough 

hat with a plume encircling the crown, the dress shows the 
use of a different kind of material to form the lower part of the 
skirt. This is one of the best of the economical features of 
the new fashions. Its many advantages will appear ata glance, 
and show you what may be done with your new dress, or in 
using two old dresses to make one new gown. It not only 
gives a very becoming tunic line but also shows the contrast 
of the color arrangements in the new 
clothes by the combination of the dif- 
ferent materials. The wide band set at 
the lower half of the skirt should be of 
a similar rather than of a contrasting 
color with the gown. For instance, if 
your gown is a navy blue and white 
figured foulard, or a striped taffeta in 
the same color scheme, the broad band 
at the lower edge should be of the same 
color as the dark shade in your material. 
Or it may be a tone lighter or darker, 
whichever harmonizes the best with the 
color of the gown. The plain color may 
be used in touches on the blouse, in 
banding the cuffs, or for a small yoke 
section if you wish. 


NECESSITY for summer is the separate wrap, and if 

you can use the idea suggested in this illustration it 
will help you to make an old garment into a newer fashion. 
Let us suppose that you have a coat of taffeta or of pongee 
from last summer, or even two or three years ago. It prob- 
ably was cut with a wide, full back and a plait inserted at 
each side of the back. The new coats are plain and fairly 
scant at the shoulders, which would mean that your coat 
should be recut to give the new silhouette. Then the front 
opening should be rolled lower to give a deeper line to the 
revers, which are buttoned over to the left side at the waist- 
line in a diagonal line. Finish the lower edge with a deep 
circular band of material of a different color. This may be 
made from an old taffeta skirt if you have one on hand which 
is not worth remaking. An old taffeta skirt, by-the-way, is 
useful in many ways in making over clothes: it would give 
you the band for your coat and material for the cuffs and 
revers; then the tiny pieces can always be utilized in 
covering buttons, in making corded or shirred ornaments, 
and for button loops to use in place of the ordinary button- 
holes. In a coat of this type the rolling collar and revers 
may be of the material of which the upper part of the coat 
is made, or if you think you would like a contrast better use 
the dark-colored silk for this purpose. Recut the sleeves 
in three-quarter length as this is newer and always prettier 
in a dressy coat. They should be sufficiently wide to slip 
on with ease and comfort over your clothes, and finished 
with rolling cuffs to match the trimming band 
on the lower edge of the coat. 

One of the close-fitting turbans made of 
soft folds of draped tulle, trimmed with ostrich 
feathers, is shown with this coat. You can 
use an old crown if you have one for the 
foundation frame of this turban; or if you 
have nothing on hand buy a wire frame, as 
this will be lighter for summer than one of 
buckram. Cover it witha plain facing of cape- 
net, and then drape the tulle in graceful folds 
around the brim and top of the crown, placing 
the feathers, or a satin bow, if you should use 
one, at the back of the hat. A hat of this kind 
is suitable to wear in the evening with pretty 
summer clothes. 





ERY characteristic is the use of chiffon on clothes. The 

draped chiffon sashes are exceedingly attractive worn 
with muslin or embroidered lingerie dresses; they give a 
delicate touch of color that may be repeated in some other 
part of the dress, or in the twist of ribbon or ornament worn 
inthe hair. The sash drapery in the illustration above shows 
a charming arrangement which begins at the shoulder bre- 
telles. To make this take a square of chiffon and cut it in 
a bias line from one corner to another; then take one of 
the narrow ends and slip it under the bretelle, or lay it over 
the top and fasten with a piece of ornamental embroidery 
or lace. Drape it gracefully across the front in surplice 
arrangement and fasten it under one or two straight ends 
of double chiffon at the side back. This idea may also be 
repeated in the back, starting from the shoulders if you would 
like it, really forming a sort of little overblouse. You may 
require a couple of short, light bones at the side to prevent 
the chiffon from slipping down at the waist-line. The 
straight ends at the side back are very pretty and carry the 
color down the skirt. They may be fastened under a flat 
buckle made of cardboard and covered with chiffon or any 
simple flat rosette, rather than a fluffy bow. Cut the sleeves 
off about three inches above the elbows, and set cuffs of 
the chiffon edged with the lace trimming of the dress in 
an irregular design, under the edge. Then again, if your 





old dress happens to be short, or worn around the bottom, 
a broad hem of chiffon or even silk organdy of the same 
color as this chiffon drapery may be used. This carries the 
color in a really delightful manner, and quite changes an 
all-white dress of a past season. 


F YOU have an old parasol that is beginning to look 

shabby here is an economical way to freshen it for the 
summer. Or you may buy a plain, inexpensive parasol of 
white linen and make it very smart by adding a four-inch 
band of batiste or linen in blue—or any color you prefer. 
If your parasol happens to be of silk trim it with a silk band, 
embroidered with some simple stitches; a pretty idea is 
suggested in the illustration below in cut-out work. This band 
may be as deep as you wish; cut it on the straight of the 
material and pin it on the open parasol so that you can get 
the shape for joining at the rib. It is also a good idea to line 
a white parasol with a color, as it gives more protection from 
the sun. Either batiste or thin China silk is always appro- 
priate for this purpose. If you do not care for embroidery 
work you could dress your parasol by simply having a wide 
band of embroidery insertion or lace to give it a new touch 
and make it different from last season. 

The pretty fichu shown on the blouse on this figure is an 
idea which may be used in many materials and with dif- 
ferent dresses. These fichus are pretty worn with dark 
foulard silks—a new and attractive fad of the season— 
and they may always be used on the light-colored summer 
dresses of thin material, as well as fine lingerie dresses. 
A pretty feature of the new fichu is the combination of 
the different thin, light materials: for instance, in this one 
a fine Swiss embroidery with a cut-out scalloped design 
is used for the foundation of the fichu and 
edged witha pretty Valenciennes lace, under 
which is set a fine plaited net ruffle of the 
same width to give a delicate, lacy appear- 
ance. The inner yoke of the dress is of 
shirred tulle. It is always prettier to have 
a transparent lacy yoke rather than one of 
heavy embroidery. For your best evening 
frocks you may make a fichu of chiffon or 
batiste and edge it with a fine plaiting of 
lace or chiffon. Roses made of chiffon and 
silk—like the one which holds the end of the 
fichu at the waist-line—are much used this 
season in trimming clothes in place of 
rosettes and bows. The foliage is also made of shirred light- 
green silk ribbon, making it lovely and soft in appearance. 





CHARMING idea for one of the bordered batistes 
or chiffons is shown in the illustration below. The 
bodice is made with the sleeve-cap and body portion in one, 
in the kimono style, with an inner yoke in the front and 
back made of fine tucked net. The color note may match 
one of the colors in the design of the material or may be 
slightly stronger in shade. In this dress it is carried from 
the shoulder in long lines, and continues in a sweep to the 
lower edge of the dress, giving the new draped polonaise 
skirt which is so much worn in a very new way. The upper 
portion of the skirt is held in and looped over the band, 
which extends across the back of the skirt, and is finished 
at the sides with rosettes. The material in the band at 
the lower edge should not be heavier than the material of 
the dress. If you are using a chiffon or organdy use a very 
soft satin or chiffon for the band trimmings. It should, of 
course, be of the same color as the other trimming on the 
dress and preferably of the same material. Color is also 
used to define the lower edge of the sleeve- 
cap and the waist-line. This season the waist- 
line is again in evidence, all sorts of pretty 
satin and chiffon belts and sashes being used. 
The neck may be completed with a standing 
collar of the net to match that used in the front 
and back of the waist, or the collar may be 
omitted and the dress worn with the plaited 
frill as a finish. If you do not wish the neck 
to be low a tiny band of net coming just at 
the line of the throat is very soft and yet does 
not suggest a collar which is neither high nor 
low, as this is apt to be unbecoming. This 
little band, on the contrary, adds rather than 
detracts from the throat. 


HILE I am speaking of chiffon let me add 

that the tunics made entirely of colored 
chiffon and worn over white dresses are an 
enchanting bit of dress. They may be quite elaborate or 
extremely simple, the latter being wonderfully pretty. One, 
for instance, of deep rose pink, consisting of a simple 
kimono overblouse with a deep, round neck, and a skirt 
coming about to knee depth and shorter in the front than 
the back, would entirely change a simple white dress. 
Bands of embroidered, lightly-braided net, or merely a 
fold of the chiffon, may outline the edges to give a little 
extra body as well as to form a trimming. 











Nore—Mrs. Ralston is now in Paris, where she will be for some time studying the new fashions for the coming autumn and winter. 
THE JOURNAL will show every new idea in styles helpfully adapted and simplified for practical clothes. 





Her future work to appear in 











Ecru Straw Hat Faced With Blue Linen, With Trim- 
ming of Taffeta Ribbon and Roses 





White Linen Sombrero Faced With Dark 
Linen; a Pongee Bow in the Back 








Simp'e Linen Outing Hat With a Beige Crown 
and the Under Brim of White Linen 








The Flowered Hat and the 
Tailored Lingerie Hat 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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Leghorn Shade Hat Wreathed With Cream and Pale 
Pink Roses Over a Scarf of Black Tulle 


HERE is a graceful charm in the shape of the 

new summer hats, the materials of which they are 
made and their trimmings. They are comfortable and 
shapely, fitting well down on the head and devoid of 
straight, hard lines; the brims bending in soft curves, 
throwing becoming shadows and charmingly framing 
the face. The fine transparent Italian Tagli straw, 
lacy Neapolitan, hemp and Leghorn are preferable for 
the picture hats to be worn with summer dresses in the 
afternoon or evening, trimmed sparingly with softly- 
colored flowers and ribbon. 
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3road-Brim Sailor Hat Made of Linen in Tan and White Wiih 
a Flat Bow of Cerise Velvet Over the Crown 


LOWERS are used, not only to trim the hat, wreathing the 

crown or making a gay note of color on the under brim, but 
in many instances the entire hat is formed of flowers, like the 
small toque illustrated on the right. The small flowers, such 
as violets, primroses and hydrangeas, are charming massed over 
a crown with a soft satin or tulle bow to give a light and airy 
touch. On the larger hats roses in all tones, shading from 
palest pink to deepest cerise, are lovely, as well as pansies, 
orchids and tulips in their gorgeous natural colorings, or made 
of black velvet and used on light-colored straws. These flowered 
hats are frequently made of fine batiste or dotted Swiss in white 
ora delicate color over a wire frame, or the batiste may be used 
as a facing on a hat of straw. 

The tailored lingerie hats of linen and batiste are especially 
suitable for tailored suits for outing wear, or for shirtwaist 
dresses. Many of the softer, more flexible shapes are made on 
a light buckram frame with very light wiring. The top may be 
covered with a darker tone of plain, striped or dotted linen with 
an under-brim facing of white, or the arrangement may be 
reversed, using the darker shade on the under brim. Linen 
or soft satin and velvet bows make a simple trimming. 













Garden Hat With Clusters of Pink Roses 
Pale Blue Streamers and Binding 


Leshorn Picture Hat With Cluster of Roses 
on the Left Side of Under Brim 





Flower Hat of Scarlet Geraniums, Trimmed With an 
Alsatian Bow of Black Satin Ribbon 





Midsummer Vacation Clothes for Girls 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 







































5332—One of the new Russian blouses which will be 
much worn this summer is shown on the right. It may 
be used either as a waist or coat, made of linen to match a 
skirt. It would be good-looking of tan linen with a deep 
collar of eyelet embroidery, and a black leather belt. 
The undercuffs may be slip-stitched to the sleeve-caps. 
Patterns (No. 5332) for this Russian blouse—with sailor 
collar,and peplum in this length and longer; sleeves cut 
in one with body and extended by cuff section, and 
chemisette with standing collar—come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 
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5327—Afternoon dress of white 
dimity with a pink dot, worn with a 
Chanticleer frill of sheer white ba- 
tiste. The oversleeves and draped 
sash—which may be used or not 
—are of pink to match the dot. A 
soft material such as organdy may 
be used for them, or the sash may 
be of silk. This dress closes at the 
left side back, and may be worn 
with a collar, which the pattern in- 
cludes, or be cut with around neck 
finished by a tucker or frill. The 
front of the waist and front gore of 
the skirt are cut in one piece, and 
the two-piece sleeves are full 
length, perforated for three- 
quarter length, sleeve-caps being 
; \ included as well. Patterns (No. 
5327) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires six yards and three- 
juarters of 36-inch material. 
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the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 





5333 —The unbroken shoul- 
der line, whichis avery notice- 
able feature of the summer 
clothes, is shown in the after- 
noon dress on the left. It 
would be smart made of one of 
the clear blues, with the panel 
front and skirt yoke outlined 
with a cording of the same 
color. The severity may be 
relieved by frills of white 
batiste. A hat matching the 
dress in color, encircled with 
a white feather, may be worn 
with it if the skirt is full 
length. Patterns (No. 5333), 
closing at the side front, with 
the back, side front and sleeve 
cut in one piece, and the front 
panel of the waist and skirt 
cut in one piece with the lower 
skirt portion —a seam being 
usedatthe side, ornot, accord- 
ing tothe width of the material 

come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires six yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. 


5323—Tub suits of linen are 
not only good-looking, butthey 
are also about the most useful 
sort of clothes for general 
wear. They may easily be 
made, as no lining is required 
in the coats, the fronts alone 
being faced. Light-colored 
linen—green, blue or rose— 
would be attractive for the 
suit on the right, untrimmed 
except for the stitched bands 
and plain buttons. The diago- 
nal closing is a new feature, 
and is usually becoming. 
Patterns (No. 5323) for this 
suit—consisting of a collar- 
less coat with two-piece, full- 
length sleeves perforated for 
seven-eighth length, and a 
four-gored skirt, with the 
front panel cut in one with the 
broad band which is seamed 
at the sides—come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
seven yards and a half of 36- 
inch material, 


5334—Apretty cape coat and one of the new skirts, which 
will launder well, are shown on the left. As an afternoon 
costume it may be made of white linen, and worn with 
a black hat trimmed with burnt orange. Or it may be 
of rose or blue linen, worn with a white blouse, and an 
all-black hat, or a Leghorn faced with black velvet and 
trimmed with flowers. Patterns (No. 5334) for this cape 
and skirt—the front and side back of the cape in one 
piece with a separate center-back section, and a four- 
gored skirt with or without band across the back—come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


5329 —For the evening or a gar- 
den party the dress above would 
be charming. It may be made of 
double-fold bordered batiste, the 
border coming at the bottom of the 
skirt. Separate pieces of the border 
may be applied to the skirt to give 
the overskirt line, to edge the 
sleeve-caps and the deep revers. 
Patterns (No. 5329) for this dress— 
consisting of an overblouse closing 
at the side front, and a five-gored 
skirt; overblouse and sleeve- 
caps in one piece, with the deep 
revers slightly gathered at the 
shoulders, and the skirt and blouse 
joined at the lowest cording —come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch 
material. It may be worn over 
guimpe No. 5184. 








Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for 
; Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure for coats, cape 
and costumes, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Summer Evening Gown 


5335 —One of the attractive 
new tunics which will be much 
worn over white dresses is 
shown on the right. It may 
be made of dotted chiffon 
trimmed with bands of chiffon 
matching the dots in color. 
Slip it on over a white lin- 
gerie dress, or make a simple 
blouse lining, which the pat- 
tern includes, and wear it over 
an odd skirt. The collar and 
frills at the sleeves are of 
knife-plaited batiste and the 
belt and ends of soft silk. 
Patterns (No, 5335) for this 
tunic blouse — consisting of 
an overblouse with the sleeve 
cut in one with it, blouse lining 
and three-piece tunic—come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires for overblouse and 
tunic skirt five yards and a 
quarter, and for blouse lining 
two yards and three-quarters 
of 27-inch material. 


5325—A really useful dress 
for informal evening wear 
which may be laundered is 
shown below. Dimityin either 
a delicate blue or pink would 
be exceedingly pretty for it, 
with batiste insertion used for 
the band trimmingatthe neck, 
sleeves and on the skirt. 
This band may be the width 
of the skirt, or a little smaller, 
holding in the fullness of the 
skirt a little. Patterns (No. 
5325) for this dress —with high 
neck perforated for low neck, 
applied trimming pieces, one- 
piece sleeve-caps, Mousque- 
taire full-length undersleeves 
perforated for three-quarter 
length, and a five-gored skirt 
with inset box-plait each side 
of center front and back — 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires eight yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 






























5331— White batiste and ba- 
tiste flouncing may be used for 
the dress on the right, the 
flouncing being set on the skirt 
under bands of embroidery. 
Rosettes, which may be made 
of batiste laid in rows of corded 
shirring, or of lace, finish the 
embroidery belt. Patterns (No. 
5331) for this dress—with panel 
front closing at the left side, the 
sleeves joined to body under a 
tuck, and a five-gored skirt per- 
forated for ruffles—come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires five yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material, three yards of 9-inch, 
and four yards and three-quar- 
ters of 11-inch flouncing. 





Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 
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5337—For evening parties 
nothing could be prettier for 
a young girl than a sheer 
dotted Swiss made like the 
dress on the left, and worn 
over a blouse with a yoke, and 
small, tight undersleeves of 
lace. Blue ribbon is run 
through applied bands of puff- 
ing as a trimming, the ends 
being tied in flat bows. To 
form the girdle shirr the waist 
where you wish the top of the 
girdle tocome to an inner belt, 
and pass the ribbon between 
the outside material and the 
belt. Patterns (No. 5337) for 
this dress—overblouse and 
short sleeves cut in one piece 
(to be worn with guimpe No. 
4467), and a three-gored skirt 
perforated for the placing of 
trimming—come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch 
material. 


5319—The unbroken shoul- 
der line and the hanging front 
panel are attractive features 
of the lovely evening dress 
shown below. Heavy lace 
with an irregular edge may 
be set in around the neck, 
sleeves and at the ends of the 
panel ina dress of sheer hand- 
kerchief linen, with a touch of 
color given by using a fold of 
colored chiffon at the edge 
of the lace. The wide fold 
around the lower part of the 
skirt may be the same width 
as the skirt or a little smaller, 
holding in the fullness just a 
trifle. Patterns (No. 5319) for 
this dress —with high neck, 
fitted lining perforated for low 
neck, kimono overblouse and 
front panel in one piece, anda 
five-gored skirt—come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards and a quarter of 36- 
inch material. 
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—the right to 
freedom 
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—the right to 
a clean home 
and leisure to } 
enjoy it 


—the right to ) 
spotless floors and 
walls, shining pots 
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Large Sifter-Can 


1 Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page, as well as guimpe No. 4467, can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, 
| ost-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or 
vi y mail, giving number o} pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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5318—Pretty afternoon blouse 
in which the pink of the roses in 
the hat is repeated in the draped 
girdle and the cuffs. All-over 
white embroidery may be used 
for the blouse, the girdle em- 
broidered in pink floss. The 
shaped plaited frill of plain ba- 
tiste is finished by a black velvet 
bow matching the streamers on 
the hat. Patterns (No. 5318) for 
this waist come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards of 36- 
inch material. 


5324—Violet in a delicate tone 
trims the shirtwaist shown in 
the center above. Choose a 
sheer quality of white and violet 
batiste, and use the color to 
outline the frills and trim the 
front. Patterns (No. 5324) for 
this waist—having three tucks 
each side of the center front, 
one-piece, three-quarter-length, 
tucked sleeves, and plain round 
collar—come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires four yards of 36- 
inch material. 


5326 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs she 
is ten cents. The amount oj material required jor th 
or by mail, giving number oj pattern and bust measure, an 





The White Blouse 
Trimmed With Color 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Maude Stokes 


326 5079 


5079—Eyelet embroidery 
is used for the one-piece 
blouse above trimmed with 
batiste bands of pink (not 
included in the pattern), with 
a girdle of silk. It may be 
worn over a guimpe, or a 
yoke and undersleeves may 
be slip-stitched to the blouse. 


Patterns (No. 5079) come in 


five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Any size re- 
one yard and three- 

ters of 50-1n¢ teria 





5326—Dots of navy blue 


embroidered on white linen 
make the attractive morning 
blouse shown on the left. A 
band of the blue forms the 


turnover collar and outlines 
the frills. Patterns (No. 5326) 


ing 





for this shirtwaist ha 
three one-inch tucks each 
side of the front and back — 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure, Size 
36 requires four yards and 
a half of 27-inch material. 









































5322—Green and blue are 
blended in the trimming band 
used on this waist, giving an 
Oriental softness of color 
whichis new. Banding may 
be applied or the work be 
done by hand. Patterns 
(No. 5322) for this waist—with 
diagonal closing, elbow- 
length puff sleeves and over- 
sleeves—come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires three yards 
of 36-inch material. 


5330— Morning blouse of 
white which may havea yoke 
and undercuffs of the new 
mustard shade or of blue 
worn with a leather belt of 
the same color. Patterns 
(No. 5330) for this waist— 
closingatthecenterfrontwith 
body and sleeve in one piece, 
and inset yoke and cuffs 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and a 
half of 36-inch material. 








5328 


5328—In the blouse above 
white batiste, net and banding 
embroidered in delicate blue are 
combined, the belt being of blue 
silk, and the frills at the neck 
and wrist of plaited batiste. 
To give athird tone the net may 
be ivory. Patterns (No. 5328) for 
this waist—closing at the back, 
with side of waist and sleeves 
in one piece, and a plain round 
collar—come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three- 
guarters of 36-inch material. 


5320—A good-looking morn- 
ing waist is shown in the center 
above. Make it of white linen, 
or of lawn, with the shaped band 
-which is included in the pat- 
tern—embroidered and piped 
with gray-blue. The triangular 
trimming may be applied linen or 
solid embroidery. Patterns 
(No. 5320) for this waist—clos- 
ing in a shaped outline at the 
side front—come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards of 
36-inch material, 





ywn on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree, except No. 5079 which 
evarious sizes ts printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; 


d inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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whether you 

buy Uneeda 
Biscuit at your 
Own erocer’s or 
at an unknown 
shop a thou- 
sand miles away 
—you snow the 
contents of the 
package are just 
as they left the 
oven—fresh, 
crisp, untainted, 
unsullied. 


You always 
know 
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Biscuit 





a Package 
(Never sold in bulk) 
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Dainty Washable Cap of Lawn 
Edged With Embroidery 











dresses fine longcloth and nainsook of 

a soft quality are preferred. For the 
warm petticoats silk and wool, all wool or 
flannelette may be used, according to their 
purpose. In the making of babies’ gar- 
ments the seams should be sewed by hand 
with the raw edges whipped or turned 
under in a French seam or a flat fell, to 
make them soft and yielding. 

There is nothing so exquisite for a 
trimming as fine hand embroidery or sim- 
ple featherstitching, while hand-runtucks 
with narrow Valenciennes lace insertion 
make the most charming little yoke. Soft 
Valenciennes lace should be used in edg- 
ing the neck and sleeves, as any kind 
of embroidery is likely to be harsh and 
prickly. 

For the first cap sheer white lawn or 
linen is dainty over a soft China silk lin- 
ing, or you may use a cap of taffeta or 
peau de soie. After the baby has out- 
grown the first little cap a washable one 
—like the illustration in the upper left- 
hand corner—made of dimity or lawn 
is charming. The front portion is cut in 
one piece and turned back like a soft cuff, 


[3 MAKING the baby’s first little 





The Baby’s Summer 
Wardrobe 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 
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5345 PS 


A Simple Set of First Clothes for the Wee Baby, Including a 
One-piece Coat, a Best White Petticoat With Seamless 
Yoke, a Waistless Flannel Petticoat, and a Christening Dress 





A Cozy Wrapper of Padded Nun’s Veiling 





— 


HE baby’s summer layette includes four 
soft wool and silk, or all-wool, under- 


shirts, and half a dozen fine French flannel 
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An Adorable Poke Hat of White 
Piqué Embroidered by Hand 


preferred length of the long dresses is 
from twenty-eight to thirty inches. 

Lingerie coats, like the one shown 
below, are dainty and practical for wee 
babies as they may be laundered as easily 
as adress and always be kept fresh and 
clean. The best materials to use are 
Paris muslin and sheer linen, worn over a 
slip of soft China silk in white ora delicate 
color. No collars are used on these thin 
summer coats, the neck of the cape and 
coat being finished with a bias binding 
run with a cording to prevent stretching. 

For the baby’s best dress the design 
shown above, with the yoke and front 
panel in one, would be dainty trimmed 
with hand embroidery in a_ simple 
design. For every-day wear you could 
make a coat of cashmere like the one 
shown at the top of the page, or a soft 
silk and wool or pongee silk would be 
suitable materials for nicer wear. 

The best petticoat is cut with a new 
seamless yoke, which is easy and simple 
to make, and it also shows a pretty varia- 
tion in the depth of the ruffle at the lower 
edge. Practical mothers will like the 
little waistless flannel petticoat buttoning 

















All This for 


10 Cents a Year 





ne 
You can have salt on your table like the 
salt you see in hotels—salt that never clogs. 


No shaking, no pounding, no poking. 
Simply tip the shaker and it flows. 


The name is Shaker Salt—the finest, 
purest, saltiest salt ever made for the table. 


Salt Without Gypsum 


Every table salt save Shaker Salt con- 
tains considerable gypsum. 





And gypsum is practically Plaster of 
Paris—the basis of gravel and gall stones. 
It injures the liver, kidneys and spleen. 


We remove this gypsum by an elaborate 
process—the only one known—and we own 
it. The result is a salt that’s safe. 


Sanitary Salt 





Shaker Salt comes in a paraffined box— 
proof against dampness, odors and dirt. It 
can’t be contaminated as bag salt can be. 

And every box has a patent spout for 
conveniently : 
filling your 
salt cellars. 

This salt— 
Shaker Salt 
—costs 10c a 
year more 
than common, 
coarse, lumpy 
Salt. beret 
worth it? 

If so, ask 
your grocer 
for tt. Be 
sure it is 





Shaker. 
Price, (east 
ofthe Rockies) ALWAYS DRY 
| 10 cents a on 
| box. a, ee 


Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co. 


St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only salt 997-10 per cent 
pure, as proved by Government tests. 


while the full back is run with a drawing- 
string. Later the baby could wear an 
adorable little poke hat, as shown in the 
opposite corner, made of piqué with a 
scalloped edge and a buttoned-on crown. 

A warm wrapper large enough to slip 
over the dress is a necessity, and pretty 
ones are made of nun’s veiling in blue 
or pink, with an interlining of thin wad- 
ding covered with cheesecloth like the 
one shown here. 

Every-day slips are made with a little 
fullness at the front and back, with 
sleeves wide and loose at the opening so 
that the fingers will not catch The 


bands about six inches wide and twenty-six 
inches long, with cut or pinked edges. After 
four months ready-made woven bands may 
be worn. Four nightslips of longcloth, six 
day dresses, three flannel petticoats, three 
Shaker flannel night petticoats, one wrapper, 
one flannel bathing apron, four dozen diapers 
of cotton or linen bird’s-eye, and four pairs 
of bootees, are a sufficient number of first 
clothes for a wee baby, as nowadays sensible 
mothers do not prepare an oversupply. 





on the shoulders, with the scalloped edges. 
Patterns (No. 5345) for this infant’s 
set of four garments, including the one- 
piece coat with cape, a dress on which 
embroidery pattern No. 12822 (price ten 
cents) may be used, and two petticoats, 
one witha yoke and the other buttoning 
on the shoulders, come in one size. The 
coat requires two yards and a half, and 
the dress two yards of 36-inch material; | 
the petticoat with yoke one yard and a | 
quarter of 36-inch, and the petticoat ae 
buttoning on the shoulders one yard fie — — 
and three-quarters of 27-inch material. GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


Price fifteen cents for the set. With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 














‘(LEARN TO SWIM _ ) 


BY ONE TRIAL 














Weighs Three Ounces ¥ 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 





| Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry- goods, Sport- 
| ing-goods, Hardware dealers, Toy Stores, etc. 
| Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N.J. 
NOTE— Educational Dept. ILondon County Council classified 
Co with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 








AGENTS WANTED 


‘Knitted Table Padding 


| Send 
| for a 
| Booklet . 
| Free 













Soft, 
Thick 
Padding 


| that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
Lf not obtainable send us 
dealer’s name, 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 





Two Views of a Dainty Lingerie Coat of 
Sheer Lawn With a Circular Cape Which is 
Simply Trimmed, and a Day Slip for Baby 














Children’s Play Clothes 





5341— Blue gingham may be used 
for this simple one-piece dress, with 
frills of Swiss or colored embroidery 
outlining the round neck and edging 
thesleeves, caught with feather-stitch 
banding. Patterns (No. 5341) for this 
child’s dress—cut with body and 
sleeves in one piece and slashed for 
opening at center back—come in four 
sizes: 2 to 8 years. Size 4 years 
requires one yard and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material. 


5342—Good-looking Russian dress for a small child, 
for which percale in gray blue may be used, with the 
sailor collar, trimming bands and belt of white lawn. 
tan linen with trimming of heavy white piqué would be 
smart. Patterns (No. 5342)—with diagonal closing in 
front, long, seamless shoulders, and with or without the 
applied shaped band extending into the sai 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size8 ye 


three yards of 36-inch material. 








for Warm Days 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 





5340—Sensible one-piece 
play dress, which may be 
made of dark blue galatea 
trimmed with white piqué, 
and worn with a sash of the 
material or with a patent- 


5339—Tan or gray linen 
with trimming bands and 
belt of white piqué would be 
a pretty combination for this 
dress which may be 
worn by a boy or girl. 
this 
child’s dress—opening at 
the left side front—come in 
2 to 8 years, 
Size 4 years requires three 
yards of 24-inch, or two 
yards and a quarter of 36- 


5340)— closing at the left 
side front, with or without 
chemisette in high or round 
neck—come in three sizes: 


requires three yards and a 
half of 36-inch material. 


5338—Chambray in a serviceable color would be useful for 
the simple dress below. Dark blue, for instance, with trimming 
bands of red and blue, would be pretty worn with a wide black 
Patterns (No. 5338) for this one-piece dress—with body 
and sleeve in one piece, gathered at neck to a circular-shaped 
band—come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. 
two yards and a half of 36-inch material. 


Size 8 years requires 
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5343 —Above is a Russian smock 
fastening down the center back, to be 
worn over bloomers, which may be 
made of either blue or tan gingham. 
Patterns (No. 5343)—with seamless 
shoulder—come in three sizes: 3 to7 
years. Size 5 years requires three 
yards of 36-inch material. For sepa- 
rate blouse size 5 years requires one 
yard and three-quarters, and for 
separate bloomers one yard and an 
eighth of 36-inch material. 





5336—White linen with belt and cuffs of clear blue 
linen would be suitable for this dress which is quite as 
nice for the afternoon as for morning play. Make the 
frill detachable and of sheer batiste. Or lawn could be 
used for the dress, with the cuffs, belt and frill of Swiss 
embroidery. Patterns (No. 5336)—closing at the left side 
front or back, with sidebody and sleeves in one piece 

come in three sizes: 6 to 10 years. Size 8 years requires 

' 


three yards and a half of 36-inch material. 














Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs on this page can be supplied at 15 cents each, post-jree, except Numbers 5339 and 


5341, which are ten cents. 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, age, breast measure and 


length oj back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











d Instant 
\ Powdered 


A New Edition 


of the 


COX MANUAL 


of Gelatine Cookery 


is now ready. A complimentary copy 
will be mailed post free upon receipt of 
your name and address. Send for it. 
This manual contains more than 200 
recipes for dainty and delicious des- 
serts, savories, salads, puddings, in- 
valids’ dishes, etc. They have been 
prepared by an expert in cookery who 
thoroughly understands the innumer- 
able ways in which this superior gela- 
tine may be used. 

Cox’s Gelatine dissolves instantly 
in boiling water—requires no wait- 
ing, no soaking. 


























STRAWBERRY PUDDING WITH 
FRUIT SALAD 


4 to 6 persons. % oz. (1 heaping tablespoonful) 
Cox’s Instant Powdered Gelatine, % pint (1 cup) 
boiling water, juice 14 lemon, 6 ozs. (84 cup) sugar, 
34 pint (1% cups) mashed strawberries, some sea- 
sonable fruits. 

Dissolve theGelatinein half acupful of the boiling 
water, add lemon juice, sugardissolved in remainder 
ofhot waterandstrawberries rubbed through asieve. 
Turn into a wet ring 
mold and allow to be- 
come firm, Turn out 
when setand fill with 






















' a a mixture of season- 
INSTANT OR « able fruits, such as 
CELA sliced oranges, bana- 

a INE nas, Cherries, and 


pineapples, sweetened 
with sugar to taste. 
Serve very cold. 











Sold everywhere in red, 
white and blue checker- 
board boxes. 


THE COX GELATINE CO., 


(U.S. Distributors for J. & G. Cox, Ltd.) 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Dept. B, 100 Hudson Street, New York. 
















Science has 
taught us to 
have a_ care 
over what we 
eat and drink. Congress 
| has passed a Pure Food Law 
| to protect the thought- 
|| less from the unscrupu- 
| 

| 






lous. We’re wiser today 
than we were yesterday. 


| Hore. Astor 
CoFFEE 


} 
will instruct your taste as to what | 
good cofiee, pure coffee means. A | 








blend of choice berries from famous 
plantations. Roasted so scientifi- 
cally,that all the delicious flavorand 








delicate bouquet are imprisoned. 
A coffee of fragrant individuality \ 
and appetizing appeal. Pure, too } 
packed in one and three pound | 

hermetically sealed tins. The 
whole berry, ground or pulverized. || 
wm) 


35 Cents a Lb. Gy 
If your grocer cannot supply C4) 


you, we will send a full pound 


tin prepaid upon receipt of . | 
price and your grocer’s name. 
\, B. FISCHER & CO. Vi 
|v Importers New York UA 
Ss a ‘ea IZA 
‘S- Pre th A > - ¥ Z » J 
_) - 4 = re 








YOUR BOY 


has been under good teachers probably, 5 hoursa day, 5 days 
a week, but has he had good training 16 hours a day, 7 days 
a week? Are you not, yourself, too busy to give him the 
time necessary for his best development? Why do well-to-do 
parents so regularly send their boys to private schools? What 
would be the results should your boy be placed under special! 
ists,— men who devote their entire time to boys? For de- 
scription of a modern school,-—also of a summer camp, address 











Rock Ridge Hall, 67 Cliff Road, Wellesley, Mase. | 
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THE SUITCASE HAT | i egp eet 0 Leh, ae 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken Pe Thy 5) ms N SoA Dessert 
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How grateful in 

the heat of a summer’s day is 

the thought of those miniature mountains of 

frozen dainties that await rich and poor alike at 
the meal’s end, through the use of 
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Pure, Plain 


Knox o2ine Gelatine 


This one has the beautiful brown color and matchless flavor of coffee — 
topped by whipped cream anda cherry, marking the “‘highest altitude.” 





a ee ete? 


Se a Or 


Do not build | 
| 


~ until you have 4 


(Parfait a la Carlos) Soak the gelatine in the cold 

































































( Y% box Knox Sparkling Gelatine; ppd any PW cae eB neha Pe jth 
[isd read our boo k } Peees; A cup sugar: seam; yolks of eggs until the mixture | 
5 og x : : ’ thickens; add the gelatine; stir 
| 1 cup strong colle. until ooh. “When cold add cream j 
| (A which has been whipped. Freeze and serve in parfait 
} cé Trl ! | iy glasses, putting over the ~~ the beaten whites ot cags | 
| V/ or a little whipped cream, and decorate with 
U es On i | candied cherries. 
ad D y/ As fi Revised edition of “ Dainty Desserts for 
j the I OTC. oor f Dainty People,” our illustrated book of 
fa | Of Pliable Braid and Ribbon ; new recipes, free on request for your | 
ale h f a book which grocer’s name, | CaCI 
s the 3 pook which every- , st 
cy soptge 2 . Me | HE packing of hats presents the greatest | Pint sample for 2c stamp and your grocer’s name. bee Tat te 
one who is about to build or rebui ‘ difficulty to a woman = shot Pi they | / Charles B. Knox Co., 113 Knox Ave.,Johnstown,N.Y. sams 
should read carefully before decid- take up a great amount of space and are not | \\ sac , 
. = elel Cie the porch ‘| usually made of materials which will bear, with- — a LZRZZDA OO FSA TZ tan 
; Se upon the materia ~~ pee | out injury, crowding into a small compartment. 
| floor or the vestibule. | For the traveler who is journeying with only a ‘ ~ “> r 
maak Se < —_— | suitcase, bag or small steamer trunk the hat 
| ‘ The reasons for using tiles 99 cig 5 | illustrated here has much to commend it. It is “AFTER DIN NER MINT: 
| imperative, and the expense is so | as easy to pack as a man’s cloth cap, as it may be sad 
| much less than you think, that it compactly folded together and tucked into a Ck ap A delicious | | 
| “1 hil . | 4 corner of a bag, or laid out flat at the top of a 4 confection for | ' 
! will be worth your while to write suitcase. Although made on sensible lines, alloccasions. | | Violets 
today for this book, which will securely fitting down over the head and per- ; : Wenn:ienws 
b ¢ ee mitting the head to rest comfortably on the U-ALL- Noe Delicately | | viskemend take 
ee i back of a chair, or in walking or driving to defy AFTER DINNER ny ( Wa tlavored; | || delicious aroma. 
Other important books for the home the strongest winds, it has not lost in its ag : ee Mm pure, fresh. / All the ex- 
| builder; ‘Tile forthe Bathroom,”’ ‘* Tiles sda eaacticone hs engaa should always be a ee ke aateae | | So 
for Fireplaces,’’ **Tiles for the Kitchen > ree ~o sing le en il | \\ the favor ol 
and Laundry,”’ also free. N MAKING this hat use a very soft, pliable druggists, If not | | \\\\ Colgan’s 
straw braid in any color you like. From six to Bk ph tlh lll |) new and 
ae § alc 4 h y = : send 10c for a box. jdainty 
HE SSOCIATED 
. } ten yards will be required, depending upon the hatte 6 Po 
Tite MANUFACTURERS size of your head and the width of the braid. a aoe ome || Violet 
t The braid used in the hat illustrated is sewed on 44 13ths | Chi 4 
I S hA Beaver Falls. Pa . ‘ po r 7 North12th8t., Ips 
213 Sevent venue, Beaver Falls, Pa. in an unusual ie The texture of the braid Philadelphia ! Chewing 
being very fine and pliable one edge of it is rolled Guach. wt 
\ d back on itself a depth of a quarter of an inch and 








Use this gum regularly. It deli- 





caught with slip stitches, giving the appearance | 








form take a band of capenet about six inches in 


v7 COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
ON APPROVAL width and fit it easily around the head to get the ere 


i — - | \ cately perfumes the breath and keeps 
LET US SEND YOU of a pretty corded finish. The foundation frame j ‘ the teeth veo d ” 
of this hat is made of two layers of capenet, Cleaning ma Ss) anu i - ta Fe 
° which makes a surprisingly substantial and light Oia randy for pocketbook or handbag. 
Hair Goods form, considering that it is absolutely without e | ae) . ., SF cents everywhere 
wiring in any form. To make the foundation ainty YrOCKS | ( =) Avoid imitations. 











Waists, skirts, lingerie, expen- : aided See 7 aN 
circumference of the brim. Overlap the ends pie Aogle sive lawns, fine linens, Sa SSS SS] SS 2S) 
We will send you this switch or any and fasten sec urely and then flatten the two sides - yachting costumes—things 
é é ‘ y;% ‘ ‘ ‘ 


pr, 





article you may select from our large 


€ you’d dread to send to the 
new catalog without a cent in ad- together and shape the upper edge in a curved 















’ * 
r a | ; 4 - -~ ordinary cleaneror laundry Men’s . R ] | d 
vance. Our immense business, the | Jine, keeping the full height at the center and you should send to us. | | | $200 \ ea ndian 
oo largest of its kind in the world, enables | . af : : % Re od 1 king as if new \ 
4 <o-F%, sto quote surprisingly low prices. | @adually sloping downward toward the ends for eturned looking as if new. _ 
eee mecumian 4 — Goods listed below are extra short the back and front of the hat to a depth of four On orders of $5 or over, we | | \\ amp 
_ est French con- . ie all “ ° * . : | as q 
ception (worn with Coronet $¢™, made of bag pBagorvce 4 any | inches and a half, making a slightly deeper curve pay expressage both ways. | | Sadi ’ 
- a air, and t < gh ya 
oe of ved $595 ordinary shade. toward the front than toward the back. a iw Write for Booklet 
eeeny hee Next cut the crown top portion. This is in the / 














By 
oe hg Sy Ag eo el . “2 shape of a long, narrow oval, the length of the } A.F.BORNOT BRO. CO. | Canate 
2oz.22in. Switch | 1:95 side brim and about seven inches at the widest French Scourers and Dyers of Quality | Boys’ BUCK- SKIN 
2% oS ,, 36 in, Ratich 2 = portion in the center. Join the oval and the 1535 Chestnut St. Broad and Tasker Sts. | | $960 
4° oz 30 in. Switch 11.65 side crown with a narrow seam, and proceed to 1714 N. Broad St. 12th and Walnut Sts. 2 
20 in. Wavy Switch 2.50 cover with the straw braid. The braid is sewed orien ee eucane Bt. —eg a 
33 in } Switch a on in straight rows across the soft capenet frame, ne eee en 
26 in. Wavy Switch 95 instead of around the hat in a circle in the usual inact if hat outiahavints 
3 oz., 30 in. Wavy Switch . 8.00 way. This gives to the hat its supple quality, | | Toughest, yet most flexible 
heey a 4.95 making it possible to bend it without crushing or | | shoe youever wore, Finest Buck- 


Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curl 5.00 breaking the straw fiber. Begin to sew the braid 
Coronet Braid, 344 oz., semanaeal™ 


skin, Indian Sewed, Rawhide Laces. 
on the frame at the center front, starting at the 











pi —— TODAY, stating size, or write for 

av : “ . P , F % ar Styles, < yuaré 2ed. 

200 “other sipes and grades of lower edge of the brim and running a single row F eal of ae other myles, a guar nteed : 
Switches - . 50c to $50.00 up to the top edge of the crown. Cut it off here MADE EASY. Table and bed linen, scarfs, doi- | Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Ce., 720 Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Wine tadise’ nohe — ‘ss to $60 and begin again at the lower edge of the brim, 7 lies, towels, plain clothes, underwear, etc., ironed bet- ! 








. 7 > ter, quicker, cheaper, 
| slightly lapping the second row of braid over the without back - breaking IMPLEX IRONER | B A B Y I S KI N G 
| edge of the first row, and this time run it over ~_— ee H | 

the top edge of the first row and around down on ALY patel ee — | e~ 


Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid on approval. If you find it 


My beautiful illustrated catalog of Exclusive 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, re- 


‘ 2 , ie —_ ani - Reaa Models in Babies’ and Children's Clothing Free 
mit the amount. If not, return to us. the other side to the lower brim edge, still over- | oe 2s 3 — alco Ur cascerer | postpaid with List of Baby’s First Needs. 

Rare, peestiarend amy thedennee Mie | lapping the straw braid. Allow an inch on the BOS @& ~S —— gas forlcperhour. Operates |} Ro pre ge Ree Handmade =. i 
more expensive; as timate. | ‘3 a > s : e 8 ature-s e! 
“Write for our new 1910 catalog, 64 ends of the straw braid to turn over the lower : £ wap =©Y hand or motor. Low in § z 4 + a 


pages, beautifully illustrated. Shows all 
the latest 


P “7 FE hi In Hair 

aris as ons Dressings 
and quotes lowest prices. This book also 
contains valuable instructions on“ Beauty 
Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 


and Spic-n-Span Children’s Clothing consisting 


edge of the brim on the inside. Cut, and begin price—lastsa lifetime. Write of Rompers, Kilt, Russian and Blouse Suits, and 


| . S ee es for 30 Day Free Trial Offer, 1 Keepers 

mene ace ge : : s ES | w A “ E Girls’ Wash Dresses to 14 years. My pattern 
| a ae wistiy ee i, — way me . | ine i manent dealer and | outfit of 30 long or 12 short with illustrated direc- 
| alter another 1¢€ € lre ha 3 cover e ions 25c. G aid. 
i ila | American Ironing Machine Co., A 24 E. Lake St., Chicago |} | a ee eee eee 
| A PRETTY tailor-like finish is given by the > . : 


— | MRS. ELLA JAMES, 102 Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
wide band made of three rows of straw braid TPS TR RET 































































Lavender. Sold at Dept. and Drug Stores 
Send us 19cand your dealer’s name for large Bathod 
aler’sn © gi ora 
Sample Sachet, and our ‘‘Fashion Book of Perfumes,’’ 
intereating to the up-to-date woman. 


Crown Perfumery Co. of London, Dept.V,30 E. 20th St.,New York 





Karo Cook Book — fifty pages, in- 
cluding thirty perfect recipes for home 
candy making—Free. Send yourname 
on a postcard, today, to 








The Bow on the Left Side 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


| 
100 $5 40 Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 
w terns should apply to the Home Pattern Company, 615 
Announcemen ani mgraved. Including two sets of 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


E 1a). -> AMT IS TIT ITA EA 

illustrated, which every woman wants. which are run over the top of the crown from the = ae (Om 

Write today. — left side to the lower edge on the right side. t ¥ HO 
PARES FASHION CO., Dept. 17, 209 State St., Chicago Under this the folded ribbon band which en- = Le 4 ey j = 
argest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. circles the hat is drawn. Two widths of ribbon = > 66 ee, - 1 , > = 
are required to make this folded band around = Nd i 7G . = or the Picnic Basket = 
the hat. The straw band is rounded at the = f aA —take Karo along— = 
a SHORT TALKS ON right end and held with a flat circle of the straw - ees . : ‘ = = 
eS ~ FASHIONABLE CLEANLINESS outlined with a piping of black satin. On the = fat it with biscuit or spread = 
left side of the hat a simple bow made of three oe on bread. = 
ribbon loops on each side, varying from three to = ; i = 
Bathodora four inches in length, conceals the end of the = Use tc for a tea punch—hot or iced ~ 
: a , ig _To <toage the 6 neatly on the inside cut = A coffee. Cooling drinksare delicious sweet- bod 
1s a pure powder that soft- the lining the exact shape of the top crown and = \ i . _ 
ens, scents and sanitizes side brim and join the two before sewing it in | & fA% ened with Karo (See the Book, pages = 
water. the hat. Then pin in place and turn under the | = \ 26 to 28). Karo agrees with everybody. = 
All Beauty Specialists agree raw edges of the lining at the base of the brim <= = 
that the simple secret of a on the inside, inclosing the ends of the straw = / = 
beautiful complexion is: braid at the same time. Sew a band of the straw =i = 
“*Keep the Pores Clean”’ braid on the inside over the silk lining, bringing = j = 

it directly ladon at the hi — 
Pak dalte bath with Bath- it directly to the edge of the brim. = y 4 = 
odora in the water opens the = = 
partes and thoroughly = = 
cleanses them so they can p= / 
breathe properly. Result is “ CORN SYRUP = 
a clear, smooth, healthy P : - 
skin, we Eat it on Use it for a 
A muddy complexion | = Griddle cakes Ginger bread = 
s: Sys means clogged pores. Use } ah i i ki 

inte ‘4odors: Bathodora daily to keep the x Werf ; eon “ 4 
pee violet, Crab poresopen,and theskin fine. | 4 sich ti eney pind 
Apple and Mitcham | ss 8 - 
Se 
te 
Bee 
a 
om 
oe 
od 
- 
~ 
NEW YORK => 
Dept. A P. 0. Box 161 = 
West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the = 
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A Morning Treat 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice mixed with berries 


forms an enticing blend. The grains are crisp and 
nut-like—they go well with the tart of the berries. 
And they melt in the mouth. There was never a 
cereal half so good for serving at breakfast with 
fruit. Try it tomorrow morning. 





The Evening Meal 


For supper, or bedtime, or a between-meal dish, 
serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice in milk. The 
grains are as crisp as crackers, and four times as 
porous as bread. And they are the most digestible 
cereal foods ever created, so they never form a tax 
on the stomach. They are ideal foods for children. 


Prof. Anderson’s Scientific Foods 








Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


You owe these puffed foods, and all your wholesome de- 
light in them, to Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


It was he who first thought of breaking up starch granules 
as never was done by cooking, baking or toasting. 


It was he who conceived the idea of blasting the granules 
to pieces by an explosion of steam. 


And he worked out the idea—first by using gas pipe. 
Then by confining the grains in steel guns. And there were a 
number of times in the development 
of the process when an accidental ex- 


guns. ‘Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat 
of 550 degrees. 


That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. Suddenly the guns are unsealed 
and the steam explodes. Instantly every starch granule is 
blasted into a myriad particles. 


The grains are puffed to eight times former size. They are 
honeycombed with cells. But the coats are unbroken, the 
shapes are unaltered. We have mam- 
moth grains, made porous and crisp 








plosion nearly put an end to exper- 
iments. 


Ease of Digestion 


The final result is the most digestible 
food that ever was made from grain. 
Not pre-digested, for such foods are 








Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


and digestible. 


Two Enticing Foods 


The result of this process —though 
unexpected—is the most delightful 
cereal food that ever came to the table. 














wrong. The stomach must be made 
to do something. But every starch 
granule is so blasted to pieces that the digestive juices act 
instantly. 

Digestion starts in the mouth the moment the saliva 
touches a grain of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

Other processes break up part of the granules. But no 
other process breaks up every granule, so that all of the grain 
can be quickly assimilated. 


Foods Shot from Guns 


These are the foods shot from guns, and this is the curious 
process. The whole wheat or rice grains are put into sealed 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


We have served it at lunch counters, 

with all the other ready-cooked cereals 

we make. And four people in five have chosen Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. 


It will be so at your table. Some may like Puffed Wheat 
the better, some Puffed Rice. But all—especially children — 
will delight in these puffed foods. 

Please try them and see. During the hot weather coming 
you want good ready-cooked foods. Surprise your folks to- 
morrow morning by offering the choice of these two. 


Order them now from your grocer, for it’s easy to 
forget. 
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THE MOST SERVICEABLE 
OF NATURE’S PRODUCTS 


Nothing appeals more strongly to 
our artistic taste than Nature, and no 
one of her rich gifts appeals more 
strongly to mankind than 


CREX CARPETS AND RUGS 


e 

: 

Ui 

' 

' 

1 From its wild growth on Nature's 
* prairies it has found a ready wel- 
% come into the homes of our land, 
' and is daily rendering service as an 
ideal floor covering. 

‘ Supreme in Style —Wear— Price. 
Rugs a _ _ i — designs and 

' 

iy 

' 

Ly 


Carpets Sait color nisin and striped 


Caution: Avoid necheean — Look 


for GRES label. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
Send for Free Booklet, No.29, Beautifully 
illustrated. 
CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway, New York 
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Old walls, leaky 
walls, cracked walls, are 
as good asreplastered when 
recovered with SANITAS. 
New walls can have no better in- 
surance against cracking and leaking 


than is afforded by SANITAS. 


SANITAS is water-proof, stainproof, fadeproof, 
dust-and-dirt proof, never cracks, never tears. 





There are hundreds of beautiful pat- 
terns for all interiors—a shade and an 
effect to harmonize with any decora- 
tive scheme. Dull finished designs 
for general interiors —glazed 
tile designs for bathrooms, 
PWIPE OFF THEDIRT? kitchens, pantries. 


Ask your dealer or decorator to show you 
SANITAS. Or write us your needs 
fully. We will tell you how to 
be satisfactorily supplied, and 
also send you free samples 
and sketches. 


Standard OilClothCo. 
Dept. W 

320 Broadway 
New York 
City 
























Sai: Embroidery 
$1000.00 


Prize Contest 


Make your Needle earn money. 
Turn your spare moments into Gold. 
164 Valuable Prizes, including 
large cash sums, handsome sets of 
books. All pieces entered must be 
embroidered with pure silk. 


Full particulars about this big Prize Contest 
with complete list of Prizes, telling how to enter, 
and illustrations of the Special Embroidery De- 
signs for this Contest, are published in the JuLy 
Harper's Bazar, (at all news stands), or a sheet 
giving conditions and rules of this Contest will be 
sent free on request, by 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


51 Franklin Square New York City 





Chicago Musical College 


Now in its New Home Facing the Lake Front Park 





Finest bollding 
of its ae in exist 
ence—housing the 
largest ay all insti- 
tutions of Musical 
yer es 

Containing 


Ziegfeld Hall 


Offering unsur- 
passed facilities for 
public appearances. 


All Branches 


MUSIC 


Acting —Opera 
Expression 
Modern 
Languages 
NOT E—Applica- 
tions for the 45 free 
and 150 partial 
Scholarships will be 














oe EE BOSE Bi received until Sep- 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boul., Chicago tember Ist. 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. Founded 1867 Catalogs Free. 

















What Do 


You Know 
bout Vinegar? 


Vinegar is an article of almost uni- 
versal consumption; yet few know very 
much about it, nearly everybody being 
more or less afraid of chemical imitation. 


There is made, however, plenty of 
good, pure and healthful vinegar—as 
good and even better than ever came from 
the farms of our forefathers—and it is 
easily possible for discriminating people 
to buy vinegar that is perfectly wholesome 
and of superior flavor. 


There are several types of vinegar, 
all equally wholesome. Choice should 
depend upon the taste of the user or 
the particular purpose of its use; whether 
for salads or for pickling or cooking. 
To enable the housewife to get safe vine- 
gar of highest quality and use it to the best 
advantage, we will publish in this space 
a series of articles on the making and 
use of Pure Vinegar. 


In the meantime, absolute dependence 
may be placed in the purity, healthfulness 
and superior flavor of 


Heinz Malt Vinegar 


Having all the delicate flavor and aroma of barley malt. 


Heinz Cider Vinegar 


Clean-made from pure apple juice. 


Heinz White Pickling Vinegar 


Also for Table and Salad Use 


The purest of all vinegars because 
made by distillation. 


Sold by grocers in sealed glass bottles and 
stone jugs—also by measure from barrels, but 
—when buying bulk vinegar be sure of 
reliability. Other vinegars included among 





DS Varieties 


are Heinz Tarragon Vinegar, Heinz Spiced Salad 
Vinegar, sold in glass only. Still other seasonable 
good things are Heinz Olives and Olive Oil, India 
Relish, Euchred (sweet) Pickle, etc., etc. 


Send for illustrated book on the 


making and use of pure vinegars. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member Amevican Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 


A Dismal 
Holiday 


or a 


Bright One? 


Are you planning to loaf 
away all of the golden 
hours this summer? 
Hundreds of bright, act- 
ive young people away 
from school or college 
will idle away the sum- 
mer simply because they 
have ‘‘nothing particu- 
lar’ to do with it. THE 
JourNnaL has something 
very particular to suggest 
to them, and something 
even more particular to 
offer them for doing it. 
All of them can turn 
these weeks or months 
of idleness into shining 
dollars by accepting THE 
JouRNAL’s invitation. 


To any young person, or for that 
matter to any older one, we will 
pay a liberal weekly cash salary for 
looking after our renewals and for 
introducing our magazines to new 
readers, besides a commission on 
each order sent. Your only in- 
vestment is the whole or a part of 
your spare hours. 

Last summer hundreds of young 
girls and young men had a happy 
summer and full pocket-books as 
the result of accepting a similar in- 
vitation made them. ‘They will do 
it again this year, and you can join 
them if you wish todoso. A line 
of inquiry will bring full details and 
everything necessary. 


Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 














Bungalows and American Homes 





Design No.2. Built in California and Iowa—Cost $2800 


Our handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, 
Mission, Colonial, English Timbered and Concrete 
houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and floor 
plans and actual cost to build, ranging from’ $1,000.00 
to $10,000.00. These designs are photos of 
structures we have built throughout the country — 
not theoretical pen pictures. Special specifications 
and details of construction made to suit any climate. 
Price of book $1.00 prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 911 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





GENUINE 
Hand Woven 


PANAMA 


Rare Bargain inGen- 
uine Panama Hats 

Panama Hats more 
popular than ever — 
all the rage this sum- 















mer. By importing large quantities we can sell 
direct to user for this surprisingly low price. These 
hats are warranted genuine all hand-woven; un- 


blocked, amd can be worn in that condition by Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. Easily blocked in any shape or 
style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind ; the difference 


only in fineness of weave. Assorted sizes. W eight only 2 oz. 
Sent prepaid, $ 1. 00 Order today. Satisfaction Guar- 
on receipt of © anteed. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. X, 830 Broadway, New York City 


























LIFTS JARS, SAVES SCALDS. 
No more Burns. Hot clamp-top fruit 
jars carried or easily lifted from_ boiling 
water by the Simplex Lifter. 
Needed in every kitchen. 
Gorman Mfg. Co., Dept. F 
33 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 







Send 
10 cents 
for one 
(Pat. to-day. 
Applied For) 
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Mother, Guess Yow’ ll 
Have to open the other 


Package of 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


The Kind with the Flavor — 
Made of the Best White Corn 


THE GENUINE ALWAYS HAS THIS SIGNATURE’ 











Kelloggs 


TOASTED 





| KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO 
. BATTLE CREEK, MICH 
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FOR TOILET, NURSERY AND BATH 
‘CLEANSING FRAGRANT-REFRESHING 
-_ CUMMNTE ED) UNDER TIME FOGD AND BAUGS ACT LUNE 50.1908 Stim NASA? 
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What Mennen’s Merit Mark Means 


It means QUALITY. 


Mennen’s toilet preparations are the 
highest grade articles, skilfully manu- 
factured from the highest grade mate- 
rials. [he greatest bid for popularity that 
any toilet article can make is the foolish 
falsehood “As good as Mennen’s.” 


It means PURITY. 


Mennen’s toilet articles are absolutely 
guaranteed to contain no injurious or 
irritating ingredients. They are positively 
pure to the last grain, drop or atom. 


It means lasting SATISFACTION. 


People are sometimes lured away by 
a pretty package or a pungent perfume. 
But they come back to Mennen’s because 
nothing else satisfies them. 


Mennen’s name made Mennen’s 
fame, because that name was never 
stamped on anything but the very best. 


Ask for MENNEN’S and you'll get the 
best. Ask for THE BEST and you'll get 
Mennen’s if your dealer gives you what 
you ask for. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 





